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IS: a common li an . 
perhaps not altogether untrue, that critics 
generally ſet out with theſe two maxims; 
The one, that the author muſt always dictate what 
4 s bet; the other, that the critic is to determine 

what that be/? is. There is an aſſertion not very 
1 bnlike this, that Dr. Bentley has made in his late 


dition of Milton: “1 have ſuch an eſteem for 
| „ gur 


1. See his firſt note on Milton's Paradiſe loſt. How- 
Ever to do the Dr. juſtice, there are ſome errors which 
he has undoubtedly mended, of which two are moſt 
SS cnmarkable. B. A Ik. 321. T he ſmelling gourd, which 
hould be fevelling ; and y. 451. fowl living, which 
dught to have been, printed, /oz/ living. In moſt of 
he other places, if he cannot find errors, he will 
lake them, But methinks an author ſhould bear his 
hare, as well as the tranſcriber : and though the con- 
Lc is a ſacred thing, and ought not to be diſturbed, 
G in a note a better reading may be propoſed. In 
. IX. v. 670. there is the following beautif ul deſcrip- 
on. | ME 
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44 our poet, that which of the two words i is the ber. 3 
cc er, that A was dictated by Milton.“ And from 1 
a ſimilar caſt of reaſoning, in his Preface to Ho- 
race, he ſays, 2 that thoſe emendations of his are 
for the moſt part more certain, which are made | 
from conjectures, than tie en ancient — 
and manuſcripßte. 

Twas never my intention to call in queſtion the 
kill, and abilities as one, whoſe 3 in learn- | An 


f F louriſpd, fince mute, to ſome great cauſe addrefs, | 4 in 
{ Stood in himſelf collected, while each part, 4 
[ Motion, each act avon |; audience, ere the Jonas 


In deſcriptions . the words oncke to be 

neither embarraſſed, nor ambiguous. But here, is 
motion the accuſative or nominative caſe? If the ac- 3 

| | cuſative ; how far fetch'd. is the meaning, each Lee 3 

| avon motion? If the nominative; Milton ſhould have 

| given it, cach part, each motion, each. act: or rather} | 
thus, in a great meaſure according 1 to Dr. e 
reading, 


Stood in himſelf collected whole, while each 
Motion, each aft won andlence, 6 ere the tongue, 
Cuyllected whole: In ſeiꝑſo totus teres, Aber bee by 
Hor. L. II. f. 7. A perſon muſt have no feeling of po- her 
etry not to allow this the Ster reading; but allowing I fice 
this, no rules of criticiſm will ſuffer him to alter, what aus 
the tranſeriber, or printer has not- firſt altered. In a0 
Shakeſpeare the editors have propoſed many better 
readings, which they ſhould have mention'd only in 
their notes; and they would thus have deſerved that 
praiſe for their ingenuity, which they ſeem to forfeit, 
by going out of their province to corrett the author, 
when they ſhould only have corrected the faulty copy. 
2. Plura igitur in Horatianis his curis ex cbnjectura 
exhibemus, quam ex codicum ſubfidio * . nf me omnia 
Fualluni, Plerumgue certiora. 


N 
ect. 1. on SHAKESPEARE. 3 


ing is fo deſervedly eſtabliſhed : but there was a good 
piece of 3 advice, (which I cannot fo eaſily paſs o- 
ver, becaufe of univerſal uſe to critics,) offered 
him, when firſt he made his deſign known of pub: 
liching his Horace; which was, to admit into the "To 
context all thoſe better readings, for which he had 

the authority of ancient manuſcripts; but as to 

; meer conjectural corrections, to place them in his 

notes. His reply to this advice was, as might be 
 Fexpected, © No, for then who will regard em?“ 

3 Our great critic was too well guarded by his learn- 
fing, to have his own reply turned as a ſarcaſm a- 
gainſt himſelf ; which might ſo juſtly be turned a- 
gainſt many dealers in the critical craft, who with 
"Wittle, or no ſtock in trade, ſet up for correctors, 
nd ſucceſſors of Ariſtarchus. There is one part 
of their cunning, that I cannot help here mention 
g, which is, their intruding their own gueſſes, 
and reveries into the context, which firſt meeting 
her be reader's eye, naturally prepoſſeſs his judgment: 
ley” nean while the author's words are either removed 
entirely out of the way, or permitted a place in - 
ſome remote note, loaden with + miſrepreſentations 


* 


N 1. X * OOO 7 Tout. A 
2 2 8 . 
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3. Of this particular circumſtance I was informed 
dns by the late learned Mr. Waſs of Aynoe. I will add 
f po- here a rule of Graevius, in his preface to Cicero's of- 
wing Wfices : 4 priſcis libris non recedendum, niſi aut librarii, 
what aut ſcioli peccatum fit tam teſtatum, ut ab omnibus, qui 
In zn caligant in ſole, wideri poſſit. 


Better 4. Dr. Bentley's foul play in this reſpect is moſt no- 
ly intorious; who, in order to make way for his emendati- 
1 that ons, will often drop the only, and true conſtruction: 
Ir feit, che reader is miſtaken if he thinks this done through 
ithor, Wgnorance. I will inſtance in a correction of a paſlage 
copy. Nef Virgil, Aen. IF, 255. which, among many other 


efturd 


a orrections, I chiefly make choice of, becauſe ſome 
02nd 


have been deceiv'd into an opinion of it's ſuperior excel- 
A 4 lency: 


And Ahuſe, according to the __ goodneſs of the Y 


” * I will give it in his own words, from a note e 
en Horace, Lib. I. od. 34. 5 3 


5 . Hic primum „ nitens Collenius alis 
Conſtitit: hinc toto praeceps ſe corpore ad undas. 
Miſit, avi fimilis, quae circum litora, circum 


Materno veniens ab avo Cyllenia protes. 


|; abi quam multa merito vituperanda ſint vides. 2 1 
et mox wo/abat : deinde in continuatis verſibus in- 
gratum auribus d ονοανινονννν , wolabat, ſecabat ad 
quod evitandum vetuſtiſſimi aliquot codices apud a 
Pierium mutato ordine ſic verſus collocant, = 4 


Hand aliter berras inter coelumque volabat 


Sed nihil omnino proficiunt, aut locum aro: 4 
achuc enim relinquitur vitium omnium deterrimum. 4 
/ecabat litus wentoſque. Quid enim eſt /itus ſecare, niſi h 
litus arare et effodere? Quid autem hoc ad Mercu- ts 
rium volantem? Nullus dubito quin ſic ſcripſerit f it 
Princeps poetarum : | | J 2 


Hand aliter, terras inter coelumque, legebas 


The firft fault he finds is with wolabat coming ſo 
quick after vat. But this repetition is ſo far from a g 
fault, that it has a peculiar beauty here; for tis in the Mpnad 
application of the ſimile; ; ſo n, IV, I Oy 55 you, 
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4 


Piſcoſos ſcopulos humilis volat acguora juxta. 
Haud aliter terras inter coelumgue volabat ; 
Litus arenoſum Libyae ventoſque ſecabat, 


Materno veniens ab ava Cyllenia profes, * 
Litas ms At et Libyae ventoſque ſecabat. = 


Litus arenoſum Libyae, ventoſque ſecabat 
Materno weniens ab avs Cyllenia proles. 


Or ats a thief, Kc. | 
2 at the window climbs, or or hs 2 : 


— 


So 


Ned. 172 8 en SHAKESPEARE. 


r _ + 
> - — — * P * — ; 


4 Wn clomb ths FY 3 thief into God's *.* 4 
note Soso fince into bis Church lewd hirelings climb. 
77 More inſtances might be added from Homer, al 


| > 4 ilton, and Virgil. The next fault is the rime vola- 
at, ſecabat: If there was any flop after volabat and 


2 
Vecabat, ſome anſwer or a dology ſhould be made. But 
Ithere is actually no more jingle in thoſe verſes of Vir- | 
1 gil, than in theſe of Milton, | 

IT, 220. This horror abi grow mild, this darkneſs 
lighe; 

lat, Befider what "ky the never-ending flight. 

4 7 zz VI,. 34. 85 Far eworſe to bear 

10 4 Thau wilence: £ ar this WAS all thy care. 

1 ö VI, 7 79. 5 red 42.236, thy de ou right. 
= Co then thou mighticſt in thy father's might. 
1 | For if the reader will turn- to the places cited, he 
ill find, that all this jingling ſound of like endings i is 
Ss. i voided by the verſes running one into the other: and 
have cited them here in this unfair manner, as a par- 
um, rallel inſtance of Dr. Bentley's miſrepreſentation : for 

. 2 the Dr. knew well enough, if he had given you the 

« it! poet's verſes, (as in his trials to correct them he muſt 
dert himſelf have turn'd, and varied the pointing ſeveral 
ways) in the following manner, 
Haud aliter, terras inter coelumpue, volabat 
Litus arenoſum Libyae, wentoſque ſecabat 
NMaterno weniens ab avo Cyllenia proles. 

g ſo 

A a MW e. fied to the Craft of Libya ; ; he could not have 

1 the * way for his own correction: or if he had told 


you, that nothing was more common than for the beſt 
authors, to apply the verb properly to one ſubſtantive, 
nd impropert often to the other: 7 (ſee the ſchol. on 
A 3 | : Sophocl, 


— - 


Ss 


moſt K gracious critic ; ter with his dagger of. AM 
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on his own ſtage, like the old 5 Vice, or modern E | 
| —_— belabours the poor Devil of his own 3 


Sophocl. Elect. "oY 427. Edit. Steph. p. 101. ey Hee 4 
II. . 327.) he could not have abus'd that phraſe, i 
Hitus et ventos ſecabat, which he miſrepreſenting cites. : 
Litus ſecabat wentoſque. So that whether you keep the 1 
old pointing, or change it, the Dr. cannot get one jot 
forward towards an emendation : not tho* you allowed 
bim, which I ſomewhat queſtion, the propriety of 
legebat litus, apply'd to Mercury flying directly from 
mount Atlas to the coaſt of Libya. This whos paſ- Þ 
fage of Virgil Milton has finely imitated in his 5ù 
book. y. 265. &c. where the Dr. is at his old work, ⁶ 
hacking and hewing. Were I to give an inſtance of 4 
| Bentley's critical ſkill, I ſhould not forget that place in 
the Plutus of Ariſtophanes, 7. 1010. which puzzled i 
i the Grecian critics, being an old inveterate evil, juſt a 
| gloſſed over, *till Bentley probed it to the bottom, and I 


—— -” = 


. —— — 
—— — 


| 3 recovered it's priſtine beauty. No one did better than 
| the Dr. when he met with a corrupt place; but the 10 
= miſchief was, he would be medling with ſound places. Wd 
| The emendation is printed in a letter to Kuſter, inſert- 
| ed at the end of his edition of Ariſtophanes : to Nr . 
| I rather refer the , than lengthen this note, too 

long already. 3 6c 


5. Tye Vice was a droll character in our old plays, « 
accoutred with a long coat, a cap with a pair of aſs's 
ears, and a dagger of lath. Shakeſpeare alludes to his Fr 
buffoon * in Twelfth-Night, Act. IV. 41 


In a trice, like to he old IP ; | 
Who with da gger of lath, in his rage, and 2 
_ evrath, 


Cries, ah, ha! to the Devil. 


| Tn the ſecond part of K. Henry IV. AR. III. Fal- 3 
ſtaff compares Shallow to Vice's n of lath. In 


Hamlet Act III. Hamlet calls his uncle, 4 — | 
; 15 g: | 


i + 
* 


Sect. 1. on SHAKESPEARE, 


Who is there but will allow greater liberty hy N 
Y Altering authors, who wrote before the invention 
of printing, than ſince ? Blunders upon blunders 
of 


3 | Kings: i. e. a ridiculous repreſentation of majeſty. 
$ | Theſe paſſages the editors have very rightly expound- 


ed. I will now mention ſome others, which ſeem to 
have eſcaped their notice, the alluſions being not quite 
ſo obvious. 

Tux IntqQuiTY was often the Vice in our old Mo- 
ralities ; and is introduced in Ben Johnſon's play call'd 
the Devil's an Aſs : and * mentioned in * 
Epigr. CXV. - 


Bring no Vitious perſon, but the Vice 
About the town. | 

Ads old Iniquity, and in the fit 

Of miming, gets th' opinion of a wit. 


But a paſſage cited from his play will make the fol. 


2 lowing obſervations more plain. Act. I. Pug aſks the 


Devil“ to lend him a Vice. 

© Satan, What Vice? 
« What kind wouldſt thou have it of? 

% Pug. Why any Fraud. 
« Or Covetouſneſs, or Lady Vanity, 
« Or old Iiguity: I'Il call him hither. 

Enter Iniguity, the Vice. 
* Ini. What is he calls upon me, and would ſeem to 
lack a Vice? | 


Ere his words be half ſpoken, I am with him in a 
„ trice.? 
And in his Staple of News AR. II. . Mirth. How 


Alike you the Vice i' the play? Eupectation. Which 


bl «1s he? Mirth. Three or four, ola Covetouſneſs, the 


« ſordid Peniboy, the Money - baaud, who is a fleſh- 
« bawd too they ſay. Tattle. But here is never a Fiend 
to carry him away. Beſides, he has never a wood- 
en- dagger! I'd not give a ruſſi for aVice, that has 


r nota a wooden. dagger t ſnap at every body he meets. 


ant Mirths- 
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Z of tranſeribers—interpolations=—gloſſes—omiſſion | 
various readings—and what not? But to try thefe 


experiments, without great caution, on Milton or 
 _ Shakeſpeare, 


47 Mirth. That was the old way, Goſkp; when Iniquity 
came in like hokos pokos, in a jugler's jerkin, &c.”” þ 
Some places of Shakeſpeare will from hence appear 
more eaſy: as in the iſt part of Henry IV. Act. II. 
where Hal, humorouſiy characterizing Falſtaff, calls 
him, That reverend Vice, that grey In1Qv? TY, that 
father ruffian, that Va xIT in years, in alluſion to this 
buffoon character. In K. Richard III. Act III. . 


* & A 


Thus, like the formal Vice, Iniquity, 


J moralize two meanings in one word. 


IxrQuiITY is the formal Vice. Some correct the 
paſſage, bY N x | No 


Thus, like the formal viſe e 


J moralize two meanings in one word. 


Which correction is out of all rule of eriticiſm, In 
Hamlet Act I. there is an alluſion, ſtill more diſtant, 
to THE Vice; which will not be obvious at firſt, and 
therefore is to be introduced with a ſhort explanation, 
This buffoon character was uſed to make fun with the 
Devil; and he had ſeveral trite expreſſions, as, TII be 
with you in a trice: Ab, ha, boy, are you there, &c. 
And this was great entertainment to the audience, to ſee 
their old enemy ſo belabour'd in effigy. In K. Henry 
V. Act IV. a boy characterizing Piſtol ſays, Bardolph 
and Nim had en times more walour, than this roaring 
Dewil i th' old play; every one may pare his nails with 
a wooden dagger. Now Hamlet, having been in- 
ſtructed by his father's ghoſt, is reſolved to break the 
Jubject of the diſcourſe to none but Horatio; and to all 
others his intention is to appear as a ſort of madman: 
when therefore the oath of ſecreſy is given to the cen- 


No and 15 Choſt unſeen calls « out  ſWEQr 3. ets 
> 0 


. 
1 
f 


the 


Sect. 1. on Srunewranr. 3 

Shakeſpeare, tho” it may be ſport to 

POOR 2 cried out in we fable, ke nee 
tis 


* 


1 „ it as THE : View ne; to Ht Devil. 4, ba 


Fan ſayeft thou ſo ? Art thou there, trupenny? Hamlet | 
had a mind that the centinels ſhould imagine this was a 
| ſhape that the Devil had put on; and in Ae III. rt is 


ſomewhat of. this opinion himſ elf, 


BI T Spirit. that I bave ſes 2101 4 5 5 
| May 45 the Devil. - 238-8 


— 


This manner of ſpeech therefore to the Devil was 
what all the audience were well acquainted with; and 
it takes off in ſome meaſure from the horror of the 
ſcene. Perhaps too the poet was willing to inculcate, 
that good humour is the beſt weapon to deal with the 
Devil. True penny is either by way of i irony, or lite- 
rally from the Greek rv, weterator. Which word 
the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, Clouds V. 447. explains, 
ren, 8 gli glo- & ros wpaypaow, ö gets 
TpTI ANON ASH. Several have tried to find a de- 
rivation of THE Vice; if I ſhould not hit on the right, 


8 ſhall only err with others. Tue Vice is either a 


quality perſonalized as BIH and KAPTOE in Heſiod 
and Aeſchylus, Sin and Darn in Milton; and indeed 
Vice itſelf 1 is a perſon. B. XI, 517. 


4nd took uns image <vhom they fere'd, a bratif Views S 


is image, i. e. a brutiſh Vice's image: the Vite Glut- 
tony; not without ſome alluſion to the Vice-of the 
old plays. Or 22512 may be in the 5225815 i; 


Martial, 


| Non Fitiafur * es, Zul, fol Vi ' 71 un. c 1 155 


But aber, I think, tis an abbreviation of Vice-Dovit; | 
8 Vice-roy, Vice-doge, &c. and therefore properly 
aled Taz Vice. He makes very free with his m 
es other Vice- roys, or prime- minis. 80 
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ua deach and deſtruction to the little taſt re- | 1 | 
= / | maining among us. | F 


he is the Devil's Vice, and prime miniſter ;-and tis tis, | 

that makes him ſo ſawcy. Is 
The other old droll characters, are the Fool, and the | ; - | 
Clown, which we have in Shakeſpeare's plays. The J 4 
Romans in their Attelan interludes, and Mimes, had "Wi 
their buffoons, called Maccus, Maxes, from whence the 
Engliſn word, Mock ax; and Sanni, from whence 
the Italian Zanni, and Zany. See Cicer. de Orat. 
L. 2. c. 61. and Bucco, 5 Quoiyaltes, quod buccas in- I 


Haret ad riſum movendum<: from whence is derived a 1 ; 
Buyroon. I ov 
SECT. IL * 

"HAVE often wonders with what kind of rea- | 1 * 
ſoning any one could be ſo far impoſed on, as to Y anc 


ine that Shakeſpeare had no learning; when it 
_w_ at the ſame time be acknowledged, that with- 1 | 
out learning, he cannot be red with any degree of 
underſtanding, or taſt. At this time of day he will 


” hardly be allowed that 1 inſpiration, which his bro- 2 
ther bards formerly claim'd, and which claim, if . 
the 9 were any "_ anſwerable, was ge- — 
reſe 

Cicero pro Arch. Poet. 4 Jummis n eru-· = 


ditiſſimiſgue accepimus — Poetam naturd ipſa valere—ei 
quaſi divino quodam Spiritu inflari. De Nat. Deor. 
I. 66. Nemo igitur vir magnus fine aliguo afflatu drviml) 
wnguam fuit. In Plato's Io, there is a great deal to 
the ſame purpoſe concerning this poetic rapture and 
enthuſiaſm ; where a certain poet is mention'd, who, 
having. made a number of very bad verſes, wrote one 
poem which he himſelf ſaid was ed gnted v. Meg» : the 
poem happened to be a very extraordinary: one; and th 
people took the poet's word, thinking it impoſlble 
without inſpiration, 2 15 . a = thould write 


_ 0 wen. fine verſes.  _ 3 
py i s 5 8 f nerall 


ect. 2. on SHAKESPEARE. - 15 
nerally granted them. However we are well aſſured 
from the hiſtories of his time that he was early 
initiated into the ſacred company. of the Muſes, and 
tho' he might have ſmall avocations, yet he ſoon. 
returned again with greater eagerneſs to his beloved 
ſtudies. Hence he was poſſeſſed of ſufficient helps, 
either from abroad, or at home, to midwife into the 
WE world his great and beautiful conceptions, and to 


he give them birth, and being. That a contrary opi-- 
ace nion has ever prevailed, is owing partly to * Ben 


XZ Johnſon's jealouſy, and partly to the pride and pert- 
in- neſs of dunces, who, under the umbrage of ſuch 

a name as Shakeſpeare's, would gladly ſhelter their 
2 own idleneſs and ignorance.. 46) 67 Coping 
He was bred in a learned age, when even the 
court ladies learnt Greek, and the Queen of Eng- 
land among ſcholars had the reputation of being a: 
ſcholar. Whether her ſucceſſor had equal learning 
and ſenſe, is not material to be at preſent enquir'd 
n into; but thus far is certain, that letters, even then, 
th- Stood in ſome. rank of praiſe. Happy for us, that 


our 
2 Aud though thou had ſmall Latin and Ii Greek. 


is true Johnſon ſays very handſome things of him 
preſently after: for people will allow others any qua- 
ties, but thoſe which they highly value themſelves for. 
3. See what Aſcham writes of Lady Jane Grey, 
(who lived. ſome time before Shakeſpeare) in his 
'” , MÞcholemaſter p. 37. Edit. Lond. 1743. and afterwards- 
ruin hp. 67. of Queen Elizabeth. It is your ſhame (I 


al . ſpeak to you all, you young gentlemen of England), 
wy ry that one maid 2 4 — all in excel- 

of f lency of learning, and knowledge of divers tongues. 
T 0" Point forth fix of the beſt given gentlemen of this 
Be chen. Curt, and all they together ſhew not ſo much good 


will, ſpend not ſo much time, beſtow not ſo many 
rite hours daily, orderly and conſtantly, for the increaſe 
| Wi" of learning and knowledge, as doth. the Queen's 

N S majeſty 
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our poet, and Johnſon, came into life ſo early; 
that they lived not in an age, when not only their 
art, but every thing elſe that had wit, and elegance, 
began to be deſpiſed; till the minds of the people 2 
came to be diſpoſed for all that hypocriſy, nonſenſe, Wo; 
and ſuperſtitious fanaticiſm, which ſoon after like a WF 
deluge overwhelmed this nation. Twere to be n. 
wiſhed, that with our reſtored king, ſome of that yu 
taſt of literature had been reſtored, which we en- 
joyed in the days of Queen. Elizabeth. But when 
we brought home our frenchified king; we did then, 
and have even to this day continued to bring from 
France our models, not only of letters, but (O eth 
ſhame to free born Engliſhmen !) of morals and | wb 
manners. Hence every thing, unleſs of French ex- 
traction, appears aukward and antiquated. Our . 1 
poets write to the humour of the age; and when = 
their. own little ſtock is ſpent, they et themſelves "El 
to work on mene 4 Shakeſpeare s plays, 
and 2 


ec majeſty her ſelf. Yea I believe that 545 her per- 
ce fect readineſs in Latin, Italian, French and Satin, 
ce ſhe readeth here now at Windſor more Greek every 
& day, than ſome prebendary of this church doth read 
Latin in a whole week.” Sir H. Savil in his latin 
ſpeech at Oxford thus compliments her; Illa commemo- 
rabo, que vulgò minus nota, non minus certe mirabilia ad 


10, 
1 


3 lars 
7agri 
un, 
THEY 


Hliſp. 


laudem : te, cum tot literis legendis, tot dictandis, tot Wtreſs 
manu tua ſcribendis ſufficias * te magnam diei par-Maffier 
tem in graviſſimorum autorum ſcriptis legendis, audien- f wh 
diſque ponere : neminem nifi ſua lingua tecum loqui ; tt Nove 

cum nemine niſi ipſorum, aut omnium communibus Latina, Wb D- 


dlay 
/ oulc 
ave 
ie ſeg 


Graecaque. Omitto plebeios philoſophos, quos raro in ma- 
nus ſumis. Quoties divinum Platonem animadwoerti tuis 
interpretationibus diviniorem effectum! / quoties Ariftotelis 
ob/curitates principis philoſaphorum, a principe Ami 
rum evolutas atque explicatas ! 

4 Sir William Davenant, and Dryden, began this 


Juſt akier the reſtoration. They were ſucceded by 
| | Shadwell 


ect. 2. on SHAKESPEARE, 
and adapting them to the taſt of their audience; by 


ce, Itripping off their antique and proper tragie dreſs, 


nd by introducing in theſe mock-tragedies, not 


* 
EY 


a ſerious diſtreſs from the diſappointment of lovers; 


ea 
be A Y ot conſidering that the paſſion of love, which one 
hat * ould think they ſhould underſtand ſomething of, 


4 Is a 5 comic paſſion. * 12 ſhort they make up a 2 


snadwell, Rymer, the Duke of 8 and 
4 others. The D. of B. made choice of Julius Cæſar: 


4 I hich puts me in mind of a painter I knew, who told 
ex- his cuſtomer, he had a picture of Claudio of Lorain, 


ur 
hen 
lves | 
and 1 


little, *twill make a moſt excellent piece. 

; Love is a paſſion, in which the great and the little, 
he earthly and the heavenly, (to ſpeak a little myſte- 
iouſly) is ſo blended and mixed together, as to make 
t the fitteſt ſubject in the world for ridicule. 7. otus 
pero ifte, qui vulgo appellatur Amor, (nec hercule inve- 
, guo nomine alio palſit appellari) tantae leuitatis eff, 


p er- 
t nihil videam, quod putem conferendum. O prae- 


Uh, 


very 4 laram emendationem vitae, Poeticam quae Amorem, 
read agiti et levitatis auctorem, in concilis deorum canlocan- 
latin un putet: DE COMOEDIA loquor : guae, fi haec fla- 
emo- i itia non probaremus, nulla efſet omnino. Cicero Tuſcul. 


a ad 
, tot 
par- 
dien- 
» te 
tina, 
ma- 
i Fuls 
oreli. 
niua- 


pip. iv, 32. Romeo and Juliet is a ſtory of real di- 
reſs ; ſo is that, in Otway's Venice preſerv'd, between 
affier and his wife. In Shakeſpeare you have nothing 
ff what we call gallantry ; nothing of that whining 
ove introduced, (as in Addiſon's Cato, in the BIEge 
df Damaſcus by Hughes, and in Rymer's Edgar, a 

play ſtolen, or murdered from Shakeſpeare) which, one 
vould think, by the dignity of the ſtories, ought to 
ave been excluded. But Dryden,” in his epilogue to 
ze ſecond part of the conqueſt of Granada, Fs out. 


F Love and HONOUR now are higher rais'd, 
*Tis not the poet, but the AGE is prais d. 
| ; es ade Our 


this 
d by 
well 


N only gallantry to women, but an endeavour to raiſe 


and Sir (ſays he) when T have touched up the fey a 


— 
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of ſhreds and patches; ſo that the ancient robe off L 
_ — — by this miſerable darning, and thread- 
atchwork, reſembles the long motley coat of ft 1 
fool, in our old plays, introduced to raiſe the 2 
—.— of the ſpectators. And I am afraid, if the 
matter was minutely examined. into, we ſhould find, 
that many paſſages, in ſome late editions of our 
poet, have been altered, or added, or lopped out 
entirely throꝰ modern, and F rench refinement. J 


* | od 


r 


* * * 


Our Laviss and our men now ſpeak more wit 
In converſation, 1 than THOSE POETS writ. 


meaning Shakeſpeare and * Very gallant ar 
Mr. Bays! | 3 


45 0 
<A | 
4 mt . 
IF 
2 
2 2 ug 
A : 
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SECT. IL o TR 


*f E misfortune ſeems to be, that ſcarcely aryl at 
one pays a regard to what Stakefvcare doe on 
write, but they are always gueſſing at what he. ho, . 
write; nor in any other light is he Iook'd on, than 
as a poor mechanic; a fellow, tis true, of genius, 
who ſays, now and then, very good things, bu 2: 
wild and uncultivated ;. and as one by no mean . 
proper company for lords, and ladies, maids of ho- "2c 
nour, and court-pages,. till ſome poet or other AN 
who knows the world better, takes him in hand To 
and introduces him in this modern dreſs to Seu . f 
company. . 
Whatever be the opinion of the vulgar, whether "= 
the great vulgar or the ſmall, is of no great concern. ch 
ment ; but indeed it was a matter of ſome ſurprikY he v1 
to read the following account in a noble writer ol 
2 better taſt: x © Our old dramatick poet may 


I. Charafterificks. vol. I. Advice to an author 
P. 275 


witne 
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e of witneſs for our good ear and manly reliſh I nor- 
ad- withſtanding bis natural rudeneſs, his unpoliſb d 
t of 6 ftile, his antiquated phraſe and wit, 1 want of 
the r method and coherence, and his deficiency i in almoſt 
the . all the graces and ornaments o this kind of wri- 
ind, . ting; ] yet by the juſtneſs of his moral, the apt- 
our g neſs of many of his deſcriptions, and the plain 

„ * and natural turn of ſeveral of his characters; he 


& pleaſes his audience, and often gains the ear, 
. * a ſingle bribe from luxury or vice.“ 
FT hole lines, that J have placed between two hooks, 
Fought certainly to have been omitted, as they carry 
with them reflections falſe in every particular. Or 
all we play the critic, and ſuppoſe them ſome 
— obſervation, not written by the learned 
Antony Aſhley Cooper; and from hence by the 
plundering tranſcriber foilted into the context ? 
Twas thro* fuch wrong notions of refinement, 
Burnet was 20 into no leſs miſtakes 
400 I Fer, ilton. % He was not excepted out of 


1 5 4 
ru * 55 


3 5 


ould 8 e ene and * he came 
than e out 
nius, 

bu 2. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times. * I p- 163. 


eam Ir. Richardſon tells us, that Sir William Davenant 
f ho- ende Milton's pardon. See his remarks, p. 
WLXXXIX. Perhaps biſhop Burnet took his cenſure 
rom Dryden's dedication before the tranſlation of 
* Juvenal ; where he ſays, that Milton “ runs into a flat 
of thought ſometimes for a hundred lines together: 
chat he was tranſported too far in the uſe of obſolete 
* words: and that he can by no means approve of his. 
choice of blank verſe. Dryden might be willing 
he world ſhould think this true, in order that his own 
ares might go off the better. The folly is to be 
aught. But Burnet was not particular in his opinion, 
twas the reigning taſt of the age: to comply with 
vhich, Dryden turned the Paradiſe loſt into rime, 
alling it, The State of Innocence, and Fall of . 

or 


cern- 
rpriſe 
ter 0 

ma) 
uthor 


n1tnels 


— 
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46 out of his concealment, and lived many years, 
| _ „much viſited by all ſtrangers, and much admired 
"1% „by all at home for the poems he writ, tho* he 
5 was then blind, chiefly wo of Paradiſe loſt, in 
** which there is a nobleneſs both of contrivance and 
c execution, that [tha he affected to write in Hank 
© werſe, without rhyme, and made many new and 
© rough words] yet it was eſteemed the beaudlalelte 
6 and perfecteſt poem that ever was writ, at leaſt 
& in our language. This cenſure falls equally on} 
Shakeſpeare; for he too wrote in blank verſe ary 
out rhyme, and made many new,and rough words 
But let Milton ſpeak for himſelf and his admired 4 
Shakeſpeare, for doubtleſs he means him, in his apo- 
logy prefixed to the Paradiſe loſt. The meaſure 
is Engliſh heroic verſe without rime, as that off 
c Homer in Greek and Virgil in Latin; rime being 
no neceſſary adjunct or true ornament of poem} 
or good verſe, in long works eſpecially, but the 
40 invention of a barbarquy e, to ſet off wretched 


i 
= 


S. S' S' e Q 9 nin pps bs an a an Rac CG Io 


* 


4X 


For which 1 . the ants of his roc I. 
brothers: hear one of them. | 1. 
no 

For Milton did the As Tg mine 2 3 (a 

| And RUDELY caft what you cou d well d. i poſe. im 

Hie ROUGHLY drew, on an OLD FASHION'D ground etr 

A Chaes, for no perfect ausrld was. found, u .Þ8 En: 

Till thre' the heap, your mighty genius ine 5 ſtat 

He was the golden ore , which you refin'd. '. , WM ff 

He fin ft Babel the beauteous ruſtic mais ver 
And to a place of firength the prize convey 4; by 


You took her thence : To court this mirgin brought, mat 
. | 8 Dreft her with gems, new e her HARD-SPUN WY exc, 
4D thought, Judg 


| And ſofteſt language, fuel manners raught. | the 
There ſpoke the « courtiers and poets of Charles“ 5 reign; 5 2 
this was their taſt: and exactly ſo did they ſerve, and wer 
judge of Shakeſpeare. ree 


cc matter 
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the uſe of ſome famous modern poets, carried 
away by cuſtom, but much to their own vex- 
ation, hindrance, and conſtraint to expreſs many 


chings otherwiſe, and for the moſt. part worſe 


than elſe they would have expreſs d them. Not 
without cauſe therefore ſome both Italian and 


SFSpaniſn poets of prime note have rejected rime 


both in longer and ſhorter works, as have alſo 
long ſince 0UR BEST ENGLISH: TRAGEDIES, 


as a thing of itſe}fy-to all judicious ears, trivial 


and of no true muſical delight; which conſiſts 
only in apt numbers, fit quantity of ſyllables, and 
the ſenſe variouſly drawn out from one verſe into 
another, not in the 3 jingling ſound of hke end- 
ings, a fault avoided by the learned ancients both 
in poetry and all good oratory. This negle& 


then of rime ſo little is to be taken for a defect, 


though 


A 3. Heer Hv ra. See Quinctil. I. IX. c. 3. To 
e ſame purpoſe Mr. Aſcham, in his Scholemaſter, 


194. They wiſh'd, as Virgil and Horace were 


| | not wedded to follow the faults of former fathers, 


atter 


(a ſhrewd marriage in greater matters) but by right 
imitation of the perfect Grecians, had brought po- 
etry to perfectneſs alſo in the Latin tongue; that we 
Engliſhmen likewiſe would acknowledge and under- 
ſtand rightfully our rude beggarly riming, brought 
firſt into Italy by Goths and Huns, when all good 
verſes, and all good learning too were deſtroyed 
by them; and after carried into France and Ger- 
many, and at laſt received into England by men of 
excellent wit indeed, but of ſmall learning, and leſs 
judgment in that behalf, But now when men know 
the difference, and have the examples both of the 
beſt and of the worſt ; ſurely to follow rather the 
Goths in riming, than the Greeks in true verſifying, 
were even to eat acorns with ſwine, when we may 
freely eat wheat bread among men. Theſe chiming 

„„ terminations 
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<< though it e 
| 66. — IN to be eſteem'd an example gern Ic 
WO c the firſt in Engliſh, of ancient liberty, recovered 
1 << to heroic poem from the troubleſome and mo- 
dern bondage of riming.” With reſpect to the 
latter part of the cenſure, of making many new' and 
rough * it may be very mY obſerved, that 

£25 | wh SF 


terminations were oth induſtriouſly avoided by Virgil Je- 
that in his whole poem tis en to find one: fol ot 


in Aen. IX, 634 or 

X _ 
Cava tempora ferro un 

77 ici. , verbis virtutem illude ſuperbis. © 


'This play on the words is properly enough put 


Cornua velatar obvertimus antennarum. 1 \ Th 


the mouth of young Rn But theſe verſes hav A 
| no jingle at all: | 2 
Hic labor extremus, tear” haec meta viarum. ink 
j 


Indeed Homer has, here and there, theſe fimila 1 
ſounds and cadences. 


. 6. 865. Kavuale- ib 4 dolles dvi Serge 
II. 5 Us 392. "Yap © iT $ x bvbulli, x "E ppc dier 


But the ſcarcity of them in ſo long a poem plain 
ſhews, that Homer thought they added no kind a 
beauty to his verſes. The ſame letters repeated fal 
not under this cenſure ; as, 
Et premere, et laras ſeiret dare juſſus habenas. | 
4. See what Horace writes to this purpoſe of coin 
ing new words and of making current the old in li 
art of poetry, 5. 406, &c. &c. And Ariſtotle in 


rhetoric III, 2. ſays, that changing our common idiot phr 
for foreign and borrowed terms, often gives grace al free 
dignity to a „language: To SN 90 palncl ry. 


ErproTipas* derig vag gd T9; Gims 06 GrDgwrros 9 oh 
vo; arediTas Td at ae "y argos rm Maw > 


7 
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lers, I is liberty, managed with diſcretion and learning, 


ſet, ds a peculiar dignity to the dition; for things are 


ered . 
mo- 8 EI 

> the is poetics, Kip. v6. Albis  agery * * ® geuy t 
and Mv ο,¶ꝶard ihr, ñ Tok; Emmons xexgnpirm. The 


ords x} and » ſhould change places, and the paſſage is 
zus to be red; otpry. N, » igandrleca To xb, x} 


a 1 
that 
thi 


renity, which differs from the common idiom, and uſes 
prrowed terms. I will here add a ſpecimen of Milton's 
Fords (however zew they may ſeem, or rough) illuſ- 
*Fated with ſome of Shakeſpeare's, and they will be 


72 


"3 
- "us 
pe - +4 18 
1T£11,% 
: fol 
. 2 
Ro 
7M 
2 


Hove - mention'd critics require. 


have Adzparlivur drome. es £6 
iber ſtream, III, 359. and in Parad. Reg. III, 288. 
Callim. hym. in Cer. y. 29. AXixlgwor vowe. 
Wmbrofial odours, I, 245. Spenc. B. 2. c. 3. F. 22. 
De which ambroſial odours from them threw. Virg. 
„Aen. I, 403. Hom. II. 4. 5 29. Apcgroias xaira. 
imi Milt. V, 56. His dewy locks diſtilld Ambrofia. Am- 
= #7! Night, V, 642. Hom. II. C. 57. Angeln 
dic vale. 5 b 4 
Yefſor of his throne, VI, 679. Irenaeus 1. 1. e. 14. 
Q agedes Ses, O Dei afſefſor. Nonnus . in his 
paraphr. of St. John, in the beginning, 'ATiguers 
ch e. i3Jen. Sophocles in Oed. col. p. 316. Edit. 


Event 


HEVT 6 


plain! 
ind 0 
ed fal , AS 148 4 

Aizn Cie. Zs. So Arrian in Exped. Alex. 
IV, 9. ei wdnas H d 71 Aixn wagidgov To 


Al i70ino%. Pindar calls Rhadamanthus, Saturn's 


in h Hor, and Callimachus the poets, Apollo's aſſeſſors. 
in H %wvy of fair women, XI, 582. The ſportiman's 


phraſe, ſpeaking of quailes. Spencer uſes. it very 

frequent, B. 2. c. 8.1. 34. and B. 4. c. 10. ſ. 4. and 

4 c. 9. ſ. 31. And Shakeſp. in. Hen. VIII. 
1. 


ors Eevixeols xexenuirn. That expreſſion has grace and 


Hund to have all the grace and dignity, which the 


p it | q damantine chains, I, 48. Aeſchyl. Prometh. y. 6. 


Steph. ſpeaks of Fuftice, as The afſefſor of Jove: 


Mere 


k . 2 
. I |; *c Ig wr ng e f 
0 | 2 f ; 
c 5 £7 N 2 
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often deſpiſed for no other reaſon than being com 


|; mon. — are s. . to be avoided, *th = 
2 ſubject 


VMVone here he hopes + 
1 all this noble bevy, has W with ber | | 


One care abroad. 


Arms en armor claſhi 1 bray'd horrible di e VI, 209. 
| -- gr. Cedxew, clamare. Hom, II. . 396. Beaxef | 
IH gegen, ſonitum dedere arma. II. . 387. Bed gel 
rug xb. remugiit verd lata tellus. Chaketd, in N 
K. John Act. III Braying trumpets. In Hamlet 8 
Act I. The Kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out The 
triumph of his pledge. Spencer, B. 4. c. 4. ſ. 48. 
[ Then fhrilling trumpets loudly gan to bray. 
j Sings darkling, III, 39. Sidney's Arcad. p. 684. edit. 
. | quart. He came darkling into his chamber. Shakeſp. 
ö in Midſ. Act. II. O wil? thou darkling leave me? 
In K. Lear, Act I. we were left darkling. In Ant. 
and Cleop. Act IV. darkling tand The varying * | 
of the world. | 
Dulcet Symphonies, I, 712. Shakeſp. in Taming of a 


ſhrew. To make a dulcet and a heavenly Sound. al /: 
Lat. dulcis. Ital. dolce, dolciato. Iv 
Or HEARST thou rather pure ethereal fiream, III, 7. Hor. | 
{, a. a9: | | iguia 
ſam 

 Matutine pater, ſeu Fane libentius AUDIS. 2 


e birds That finging up to heaven- -gate aſcend, V, 198. Vn 
Shakeſp. in Cymb. Act I. Hark, tbe lark at hea· N. fu 
ven's gate /ings. AR 

Horrent arms, II, 513. Virg. Aen. I, Horrentia Marti Act 
Arma virumque cano. and Aen. X, 178. Horrentibus | 

— __ haftis. Met. from the briſtles of animals ſtanding "Ye 

| erect. So B. VI. y 82. Briſtled with upright beam) prets 

of rigid ſpears. And Virg. XII. Striaiſque age mar 5 
 anucronibus horret errea, i. e. an iron crop briſtles 


With unheatbed 1 words, This 1 Milton MY 
haz LY, 
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m- 


ſubject be barſh and rough. The e and 
ſhe painters can inform us, what effect diſcords have 
| in 


has lengthened out into a ſimilitude, B. IV. #. 979, 


&c. 
acinthin locks, IV , 30 1. Hom. od, C. 
Kad xapyl@. = 


Oùxag noe xopuces wy abe zneleg. 


o. 

N 

61 benV apours fred iurRESS THE als, IV, 5 58. Shakeſp. 
), in in Macbeth, Act V. 


A. eaſy may i thou the intrenchant Alx 
With thy keen ſword 1MPRESs. 


48. 

dit. n K. Rich. II. Act. III. He uſes. the ſubſt. ?mpre/ - 
e : from the Ital. ;mpre/a ; ab imprimends. i. e. a device 
1 P with a motto; an achievement, 
Ant. From my own windows torn my ate. coat 


Ra d out my IMPRESS. 


of wwith INDENTED wave Prone on the ground, as 
Jon .it r 2 in As you like * Act. 
g of a ſnake, 

And with indented glides did ſlip away, 
guid fire, 32 2 in Othell. Act. V has the 
ſame expreſſion; ſo has Virg. Ecl. VI, 33. Et liguidi 
fimul ignis. Liquid air, VII, 264. Gris, J. 
c. 1. 1, 45. Virgil. Georg. I, 404. Li uid li 
198. VII, 362. and Lucret. V, 282. r * 
hea· be pure marble air, III, 5 64. Shakeſp. in Othello, 

A III. Now by yond marble beau n. In Timon, | 
Marti AR IV. The marble manſion all above. @ Gratc. 
ti bu Ealgu, reſplendere, pacuage., marmor. Hom, II. | 
inding F. 275. AN fg: Which the ſcholiaſt inter- 
beam prets, u,. Hence Virg. Aen. VI, 729. Aeguor 

729. Aeg 
ſege marmoreum. Shining, r plendent like marble. Ho- 
_ rat. I, 19. 
mo Uri ne Glycerae nitor | 
na Splendentis Pario * purius. 
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in muſic, and ſhades in pictures. Even in profperd | | 4 
(Nature's landikips) how beautifully do rough rocks 
and | F 


Mini: 1 — VII, 1 Proverb. XXX, 24. 
Quatuor iſia. funt minima terrae, according to the | # gl 
Vulgate. Spencer, B. 6. c. 10.1. 28. ww 


To make one minime of thy poor handmayd. 


There i is an er of Monks, who took the name 

of Minims thro' affected humility. Shakelp. i in Mi. | 4 

ſum. Act III. Lyſander to Hermia, | 
Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus. 


Mr. Theobald reads, you minim on. 


M; ereated, II, 683. Spencer, B. 1. c. 2. ſ. 3. that - 
miſcreated fair. . 42. his miſcreatell 


mold. Shakeſp. Hen. V. Act J. : 
Or nicely charge your under flanding foul , 22 
With open titles miſcreate. gn 
O ror that evarning voice, IV, 1. Shakefp. i 
Romeo: and Juliet. Act II. | 
O For 2 a Voice, 8 ceht 
To lure this taſſel gentle back again. 2 
ho 
"Prolog. to K. Henry V. O rox a muſe 27 fire & 5 
bn arms they ud Of golden nor v, VI, 527. 1 
Cele tal PANOPLY al armed, VI, 760. In alluſ Ab 
to St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Epheſians, VI, if + 
| bloat: T1 TIANOITAIAN T3 Hes. i. e. Arm unſhi 


* Covering the whole ſoldier : what the Latins call 

Arnatura gravis. Herodian, B. 12. AnaMoGoil 

rag TIANOILATAE x} p ae wore; ei n 
&. T. X. 

| Now let us PLA v, A. meet it, after ſuch delicien fa 

nv; 1027. The whole . 


Pa. 3. on SHAKESPEARE. | 5 


* 
Wy 2 2. TY W \ 
we > N e We, EI 


: | | 1 ragged, hills ſet off the more cultivated ſcenes? "0 
_ Hut however you find Nos in the name of te 
d FF | l 115 1 5 5 Muſes 
1 Hom. 1. 7. 441. 11 2. 514. The word play; is 
he uſed in the ſame ſenſe as the "aw uſe _— and 
-1 the Greeks aid. 
Fis anus, et tamen | 
1 Vis formoſa videri, 5 
me Lupis ue et bibis inpudems. Hor. IV. 137 . 
lid- 
Lusis r atis, edi ſſi ſatis, atque bibiſti. L. 2. 2. 214. 
Turba Menandreae fuerat nec Thaides olim 
Tanta, in qua populus Lus ir Erichtbonius. Propertius, 
bal atives and fons of heav'n, Poss ESss'D before By none, 
ately V. 790. i. e. Slaves to none. So the Athenians 
called the ſlaves, #lyualz, poſerons, things poſſeſſed : 
= The maſter, & z:x1»y516-, See Ariſtoph. Plut. y. 4. 
EY be morn—begins Her roſy PROGRESS the XI. 175. 
Shakeſp. in K. Henry IV. A& III. 
ſp. it | The heavenly- harneſs'd team 
Begins his golden PROGRESS i the eaſt. 
ceptred King, IL 43. Hom. II. &. 279 Exnnlax@®: 
Brommeu's. hey 
J Thou my SHADE Inſe perabli. muſt th me +. along, X, 
fire «| 249. Hor. L. 2. 8. ſpeaking of thoſe who attended 
Maecenas as unbidden gueſts, 
27. Duos Maecenas adduxerat UMBRAS. 
alluſaſ And L. 1. Ep. 5. Locus eſt et pluribus umBRIs. 
V * Tis a pretty allufion of conſtant attendants in the 


ſunſhine of ms and who cannot then be cally = 
malten of. 5 | F 


5 £027 11K avs with Jewel wing the PRs I, 6 34. Virgil. V. ö 
ay. 217, Renir iter liquidum celeres * cammouet alas. 
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1 
_. 


Muſes keep your hands from the context; be 


ul 


cautious how: you pluck up what you may think if 
excreſcencies, leſt with theſe you tear in pieces the 
poet himſelf, 4 


Jam parce ſepulto, 


Parce pias ſcelerare manus. 


Now morn her rofie feps in th) eaftern celine 
Advancing, sow' p the earth with orient pearl, V, t. 


In Ariſtot. poet. KeP. xa. Exrieur Jroxrirar OXNGya. 
Lueretius, Et lumine conſerit arva. Virgil, Et jam | 
prima novo ſpargebat /umine terras. 1 15 4 
The violence of Ramiel, VI, 371. Virgil, XI, 376. 
Violentia Turni. i. e. the violent Turnus himſelf, | 


SECT. TV. 


* "I? r n 

Jos LIL EO IS CORR r es 
ys P . Wa? 2 
aan 1 62 s ö — 


T ſeems no wonder, that the maſculine and ner 
vous Shakeſpeare, and Milton, ſhould ſo little 
pleaſe our effeminate taſt. And the more I con- 
ſider our ſtudies and amuſements, the greater is the 
wonder they ſhould ever pleaſe at all. The child- 
1h fancy and love of falſe ornaments follow us MW me 


thro? life; nothing being ſo diſpleaſing to us, as na- fals 
ture and ſimplicity. Ihis admiration of falſe or- — 


naments is viſibly ſeen even in our reliſh of books. 5 
After ſuch examples, can we ſtill admire that rat- wa 
tle of the Muſes, a jingling ſound of like endings 
tag d to every line? Whilſt we have ſtill preſerved 
ſome noble remains of antiquity, and are not en- 
tirely void of true genius's among our own nation, 
what taſt muſt it ſhew, to fly for amuſements to 
the crude productions of an enſlaved nation? Yet 
this is our reigning taſt : from hence our lawgivers 
are taught to form their lives and conduct, with 2 
thorough contempt of -ancient learning, * 4 theſe 
| 10IC 


ect. 4: 
thoſe, whoſe inclinations lead them thro? ſuch un- 
277 trodden paths. 
hut this perhaps 
XX when tis conſidered, that the more liberal ſciences 


7 1 and humane letters, are not the natural 
We are little 


en SHAKESPEARE. | 29 


vill not appear ſo ſurpriſi ing, 


growth of 
theſe Gothic and northern regions. 


f * better than ſons and ſucceſſors of the Goths, ever 


— = 


jon | I 


370. | 


4 


and anon in danger of relapſing into our original 
Y barbariy, And how far the corruption of even 
our * public diverſions * contribute to the cor- 

| xuption 


1. Becauſe theſe may be abuſed, ſome, contrary to 
all rules of logic, have argued therefore they ſhould 
entirely be aboliſh'd ; as if, becauſe my little finger 
pain'd me, I ſhould have my whole Arm cut off. 
Prynne, with the whole tribe of puritans, reaſon'd 
after this manner. What then ſhall we think of St. 

Paul, who cites the plays of the Athenian ſtage in his 
graveſt epiſtles? He has a whole line from the Thais 
of Menander in 1 firſt . to che Corinthians, XV, 

3 2 

5 hegen 30 gd 5 


"Tis well known the Jews had many dramatic pieces 
among them, (tho' not perhaps deſign'd for the ſtage) 
taken from ſtories out of their own chronicles ; ſuch 
ſeems the book of Job. To me it appears almoſt evi- 
dent, that St. Jude alludes to a kind of dramatic poem; 
[yet Michael the archangel, when contending with the 
Devil he diſputed about the body of Moſes, durſt not 
bring again Surg a railing accuſation, but ſaid, the 
Lord . thee. 5. 7.] where Michael and the Devil 
were introduced diſputing about the burial of Moſes. 
The ftory might be taken from ſome old Rabbinical 
comment upon the laſt chapter in Deuteronomy, 
and the ſubject might be, The death of Moſes. But 


not play-books only, but all books of elegance have 


theſe, worſe than Goths and Vandals, attacked : and 
theſe indeed muſt be firſt deſtroyed, before their own 
B 3 barbarity 


LES 4 * N 4 a th 5 * 
Err * 
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30 \ Critical Obſervations Bock 1. 
ruption of our manners, may be an inquiry not 


n the civil en pere of old did 9 
5 ; 15 not 05 


' dane can 155 place. ow contrary a Seng, 
was that of the Apoſtle Paul? How politely does he 
addreſs the Athenians with citations, from their own 
Poets? How learnedly does he characterize the Cre-y 4 
tans,” with humour quoting a verſe from a prophet, as 


he there calls the religious poet Epimenides ? 3 
ER ax 65 c ira, X&XGE Inpia, i pic deybs. I T 
23 ci 
ſnot yal. Nor ſhould the elegant addreſs of the 5 te 
Apoſtle to the Corinthian women be paſſed over. 4 te 
Cor. XI. 10. Ai@ T#To oÞeiars 1 νν kgecigr Zxow A t! 
, xzePadn, AIA TOYE ATT Ao z. There were. 1 
books in vogue among them (a ſort of romances) tha 15 
told them tales of angels falling in love with women n 
This is alluded to by Joſephus in his antiquities, L. 18 L 
c. IV. "Ayyios H yurace! Tvppryesles ers & vu] in 
adac, from a miſtaken text in Gen, c. vi. Y. 4. which I. 
Milton has rightly explained Par. Loſt, XI., 62 1. & 
And hinted at the other opinion. V. 446. 
e er, then, | ; 
Then had the Sons of God excuſe t have bren i 
' Enamour'd at that A. 2 
3 5 
Some of the Rabbins ſay Eve was sf beautiful, tha © 
the prince of angels fell in love with her, which occa 
| Goned his fall. Now theſe ſtories were believed b 
the women in the Apoſtle's time; he puts them ii 
mind therefore of theſe received opinions, and cond? Ie 
ſcends to reaſon on their own hypotheſis : for the angel Tl 
| {fake then veil your faces, &c. From a like hypothcil - © 
| the Apoftle, Epheſ. ii, 2. calls Satan @ prince of the ai . 
But above all will be ſeen the learned elegance of Pau thi 
when he came to Mars's court at Athens; for eve 600 
then, tho' their fortune was changed, the Athen E. 


ans were renowned for arts and ſciences: "Av; 
A0 n⁰⁰ανα, 


ect. 4. on SHAKESPEARE, * 
not deem it beneath their care and caution. Vou 


in religion they were praiſed by their orators and poets. 
Then mentioning the inſcription he ſaw on an altar, 
ro THE vVnNKNown Gon, [ſce Pauſan. in Eliacis, Lu- 
cian in Philop. Philoſtrat. de vita Apoll. VI, 2.] he 
takes occaſion to ſpeak to them of God; and he ſpeaks 


did may ſee what a ſtreſs is laid on muſical entertain- 
not 8 e 282 
ter 2 3 Aba det; rale with ws Irr0102 por gl ug v vec; Irwga, Ye 
— nen e Athens, I Jee that in all things you are very re- 
own . /igions. There is great art in the Apoſtle's uſing a 
Cre. 4 word of a middle ſignification: &039z:iporrigss. This 
; ze the Athenians took as a compliment; and for this zeal 


YXebeowortToG vanl KaATOURED, God duell not in 
temples made by the hands of omen. This was what Ze- 
men no had often ſaid, whoſe opinion is juſt . hinted at in 

WT . Laertius VII, 33. and in Plutarch's treatiſe concern- 


mou ing the contradiftions of the Stoics. So the Stoic | in 
hic Lucan IX. 
„ &, 


E Ane Dei 1 fie nif terra, et f. et aer, 


Et caclum, et virtus ? 


Li. e. zii 70 Has, et apientis ani mut and Hierocles, p. 
245 edit. Needh. yx ns #alaea; Torov » ofgeroTEQON, ir 
4 vs Veos BK Sve. Milton A I7. 

5 And chiefly thou, O Spirit ' that d of prefers | 
Before all temples, th' upright heart and pure. 


See 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. 1 Cor. vi, 19. 2 Cor. vi. 16,— 
The apoſtle goes On, Erol noi TE 1E 6 vos alHAalog rd 
808). This common relationſhip between mankind 


the Emperor Marcus Anton, XII, 26. 565 * gie 
cb g dg ca- To arlgorroy v & yag aipdlis x; 
\ then oTrugls, SANG Y XO . [where 81 for 

Even Lucretius could lay, 


B4 © Denique 


er. to them in ſuch a manner, that they imagined one of 
I their own Philoſophers diſcourſing to them. Ox iv . 


was a conſtant topic of the academy and porch. Hence 


8 a0] 


P Re Or OS: 
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32 Critical Obſervations Book. I. 
ments alone, in Plato's republic. Nor did the 
ſtateſman Cicero, in his laws, think Plato's an idle 
notion. Quamobrem - ille quidem ſapienti ſſimus 
Oraeciae vir, longeque docti ſſimus, valde hanc la- 
bem veretur : negat enim mutari poſſe muſicas leges 
fine immutatione legum publicarum. Ego autem 
nec tam valde id timendum, nec plane contemnendum 
puto. Matters of theſe concernments are now left 
to the management of our women of faſhion : and 
even our poets, whoſe end is profit and delight, are 
exceeding cautious how they incur the cenſure of hat 
theſe fair umpires and critics. Hence what we call. 
| honor, 


Denique caelefti ſumus omnes ſSemine oriund: ; 
Omnibus ille idem pater eft. 


The apoſtle however does not cite the philoſophers, 
but even a poet to witneſs this truth, Aratus. So far 

they liſtened and acquieſced. But when he began to Mari 
introduce his grand doctrine, of one, not only being 
ſent into the world to teach mankind the will of God, 
but of this divine perſon's being raiſed from the dead ; | 
this araraois they could not bear: their old poet 

Aeſchylus had told them, *' * | 


Ara? Ne,. gr ir. ada. Eumen. 651. 


The hubbub began, and the Apoſtle was obliged ab- 

ruptly to break off his diſcourſe.— Tis a ſubject deſerv- 53. 

' ing conſideration, how blind zeal and ſuperſtition on WW: 4 

| one hand, and open profligacy and contempt of reli- a) 
gion on the other, tend equally alike to lead us the Mat 

| ſame road to ignorance. 
|# 2. Cicero de Leg. II, 15. Plato's words are, ET. . 
1 vd KAINON [lego, KOI NON] peoxis pelacanay vac a 75 
[ | | QnTiov, ws i» d xiwSvrivorla. Oudaps yas xwarlai Warn; 5 
| Teoros avev TNT! HE T fly, ws Ondi Te A- 

| pray, x) fyo Ho De Repub. L. IV. p. 424. Edit. 
\ Steph. To the ſame purpoſe the philologiſt Dio, Orat. 
* 5 1 


— 


I. ec. 4. en Suk kSsp EAR. 33 
the Ponor, love, and gallantry, make up the chief 


idle Parts of modern tragedies; and our Wicherlys and 
nus Nongreves, well knowing their audience, took the 


I ureit way to pleaſe them. 5 
X A corruption of taſt eaſily makes way for a cor- 


ges 

— Muption of morals and manners; and theſe once de- 
lum "raved ſoon fit us for the groſſeſt ſervitude both of 
left ¶ ody and mind- They who can read hiſtory ſome- 
and | Fvbat beyond the common chronologer's and anti- 
are uarian's obſervation; and can trace the progreſs of 
> of hational manners, are very ſenſible of the recipro- 
call. Fal dependence and. mutual connexion. between civil 
10r, Wiberty and polite literature. However half-ſeeing 


Fritics may extol the golden age of Auguſtus, yet 

l that blaze of wit was kindled during the ſtruggle 
Por liberty: twas then indeed they had leiſure to 
xert their faculties, when their country had a little 


ers, Weſpite from civil commotions. But this was the 
far Waiſt effort of expiring politeneſs and literature. Bar- 


Wariſm, with gigantic ſtrides, began to advance; 


eing Mund to check its progreſs there was but one effectu- 
50d, | way; and that was, to alter the whole conſtitu- 
ac on of affairs. Thus they went on from bad to 
Poet BWrorſe, till the finiſhing ſtroke was given by St. 
Mregory the Great, who in a pious fury ſet fire to 
: e 3 Palatine library. In the eaſtern empire, by 
3 . | | the. 
* 


erv- 3. p. 411. — N. Tor; EXAnor eoregen Nd uin. 
n on e wilaxuir Ti peo, A xl H v0 evduor 


reli - cyan reg, N T&. he πο” ] qu, ,˖jẽ? Y). Me, we 
the abo, 755 EMινά,ů . iv roi gidrgο%%i, Oùr 


Pede. Ta dra :OVAgTlOC, x) TYMXAUT1 1 YEVTO Jura 


300 Wh» ar Axe, wore InAvrer To de, x) G dire. 
UAG* a TI Fwhegooorns, E Taps (44% pov iran To 116 ch. | 


3. Sapienti//imus ille Gregorius non modo matheſin R 
{ft ab aula recedere,. ſed ut traditur d majoribus in- 
dio dedit probatæ lectionis | | 
B 5; Script az, 
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the influence of the ! Greek fathers of the chufch, 
all reading of the Attic writers was not only- a 
couraged, but the originals were burnt and deſtroy- 
ed. If any ſurvived this religious maſſacre, * eval 
partly owing to ſome particular attachment to a 2. 
vourite author, and partly to meer accidental cauſes # 
About the ſame time the northern nations diſmantle 1 
the empire, and at length left it an rarely ul 2 
the Turk. 1 9 
If we turn our eyes to our own country, we” 
cannot go farther than the invaſion of Julius Gele, 
without being immerged in legends and romance} 
But even in that late period of arts and ſciences 


op 


our Britiſh barbarity was fo very notorious, that 


Scripta, Palatinus quercungue ade Apollo. 10 3 
nes Sareſberienſis de nugis curial. I. 2. c. 26. Fertul 
tamen beatus Gregorius bibliotbecam combuſſyſſe gentilenſ 
uo divine paging gratior efet locus, et mayor autori 


Fas, et diligentia fiudigfitor. Idem l. 8. c. 19. 
4 Audicbam etiam puer ex Demetrio Chalcondyl 


Graecarum rerum peritifſima, ſacerdates Graecos tanii 
ruifſe auctoritate apud Caęſares Byzantines, ut inte 


gra (illorum gratis) complura de weteribus Graecis poemu , 5 
ta combu Herint, imprimiſque ea ubi amores, tur pes Fe, uy op 
et nequitiae amantium continebantur, atque ita Menar — 


Ari, Diphili, Apollodori „ Philemonis, Alexis Sabella; K 
t Sapphus, Erinnae, Anacreontis, Minermi mi, [ Min 
nermi] Bionis, Alcmanis, Alcaei carmina intercidiſt 
tum pro his ſubſtituta Nazianzeni noftri poemata; qual 
etfi excitant animos noſtrorum hominum ad flagrantior: 
religionis cultum, non tamen verborum Atticorum pn 
prietatem et Graecae linguae elegantiam edbcent. Tur 
ter quidem ſacerdotes iſti in veteres Graetos malewoli fi 
runt, ſed integritatis, probitatis et religionis maxinut 
dedere teſtimonium. Petrus n de Exil. P. 20 


edit. Baſil, 


$10! 


* 


= 6 | ; 
ect. 4. on SHAKESPEARE... 85 


2 Four 5 inholpitality to ſtrangers, our poyert y and 
cant, and our ignorance of every palite aw, 
made us as contemptible to the Romans, as 


4 appear to us. And even when we were beaten into 
better behaviour, and taught by our conquerors a 


tle Mictle more civility, yet we always reliſh'd the Ga- 
ey to hic, more than the an manners. Our read- 


Eng, if we could read at all, was ſuch as the 5 
Monks were pleaſed to allow us, either pious tales 


„ turous knight-errants. Qur heroes were of a piece 
with our learning, formed from the Gothic and 
= A pleaſant picture of our ancient chivalry may be 
een in Shakefpeare's K. Richard II. where Boling- 
broke, ſon to John of Gaunt, appeals the duke of 
Norfolk, on an accuſation of high treaſon. . He 
would have been thought a moſt irreligious perſon, 
who ſhould have dared to queſtion the immediate 
| interpoſition 


5. Horace, Lib. III. Ode 4. zan Rritannos 
boſpitibus feros. See Caeſar's deſcription of Britain (if 


1-118 5 Cacfar's, and not inſerted by a later hand) de bello 

WGallic, V. 12. &c. Cicero ad Attic. Epiſt. IV, 16. 
[ Min lud jam cognitum e negue argenti ſcrupulum efje ul- 
WT in illa inſula,  neque ullam ſpem pracdae, niſi ex 
qualify ncipiis. If Caeſar did not thoroughly conquer us, 
? gioral he reaſon was, becauſe we were not worth conquer- 


ing. He had other deſigns than ſpending his time in 


m pri 


ark a miſerable country ; which Rome ſoon began to 
WY „ / 
ee 6. © In our forefathers time, chen pipiſiry, as 8 


* ſtanding pool, covered and ewerflowed all England, 
© few books were read in our tongue, ſaving certain 
books of chivalry, as they ſaid for paſtime and 
* pleaſure; which, as ſome ſay, were made in mo- 
* naſteries by idle Monks or wanton Canons.“ Afch- 
: am's Scholemaſter, p. 86. 


P- 2 


Jul 


oweſt of the Indian clans can poſlibly at this day 


J of their own forging, or lying hiſtories of adyen- 
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36 Critical Obſervations Book. 1. 
interpoſition of heaven in defending the right cauſe. | 
The judge therefore allowing the appeal, the ac- 
2 perſon threw down his gage, whether gon 
or gauntlet, which was taken up formally by the 
| 2 and both were taken into fafe cuſtody till 
battle was to decide the truth. The champions | 9 d1 
arms being ceremoniouſly bleſſed, each took an e 
oath, that he uſed no charmed weapons. Mac- 
beth, according to the law of arms, tells nn 


J bear a charmed life, - which muſt not yield Wng 


4 Nel 
2255 8 Weng on abit 5 
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To one of woman born. What 
To this Poſthumus alludes in Cymbeline, Act V. nat 
775 2 13 e in 

J, in my own woe charm'd ou 


Could not find death. . nſy 
The action began with giving one another the nad 


lye in the moſt reproachful terms, | eie 
127 all 


Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, een 
Thro' the falſe paſſage of thy throat, thou lyeft! 


— 


The vanquiſhed were always deem'd ruilty, and 
deſerving their puniſhment. In the ſecond part of pect: 
K. Henry VI. there is exactly ſuch a duel fought, Wount 
as, * in Non Quixote, the ſquire of the knight of Mor to 

the wood propoſes between himſelf and Sancho 

For the plebeians, not being allowed the uſe of the 

ſword or lance, fought with wooden ſtaves, at the Mike 

end of which they tied a bag filled with ſand and 

pebbles. When poor Peter is killed with this wea- haller 

pon by his maſter, K. Henry makes this 2 ls 5 
1 


4, | Madbech, AQ v. 
. Don Vir, vol. 2. chap. 14. 


— 


I. ect. 4. en SHAKESPEARE. 27 
ac- 0 take hence that traitor from our ſight, 


ove For by his death wwe do perceive his guilt. 
the | | C 
till; When our judges now adays aſk the accuſed per- 


ions (n, how he will be tryed ; they would hardly I be- 
eve allow his appealing to his ſword or his ſandbag 


an 
lac- prove his innecency. =. | 
uff, Our Gothic chivalry Shakeſpeare has likewiſe 

Puched on, in his K. Henry VIII. Hall and Ho- 
Jingſhed, whom our poet has followed, tell us, 


5 ame to the Engliſh court, with a ſolemn procla- 


ings, Henry and Francis, with fourteen aids, 
ould in a camp, between Ardres and Guiſnes, 
nſwer all comers that were gentlemen, at tilt, 
| ourney and barriers. The like proclamation was 
- the Made by Clarencieux in the French court: and 

Heſe defiances were fent likewiſe into Germany, 
Ppain and Italy. Knights and ſquires accordingly 
embled, All clinguant, all in gold, as our poet 
as it: And the two kings, eſpecially our ſturdy 
enry, performed wonders equal to. any knight- 


and rrant in fairy land. The ladies were not only 
rt of Mp<Rators of theſe knightly juſts, and fierce en- 
icht, Wounters, but often the chief occaſion of them: 
ht of or to vindicate their unſpotted honors and beauty, 
cho. Nhat warrior would refuſe to enter the liſts? Fhe 
* thefſWitty earl of Surry, in Henry the eighth's reign, _ 


Ike another Don Quixote, travelled . to Flo- 
ence, and there, in honor of a fair Florentine, 


wea- hallenged all nations at ſingle combat in defence of 
tion, is Dulcinea's beauty. The more witty and wiſe 


ur Philip Sydney, x 


at in the year 1520 a king of arms from France 


E ation, declaring, that in June enſuing, the two 
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9 Yelad i in mughtie arms and Jybver fie 1a, | 


in hens of his royal miſtreſs, ſhew'd 15 knightl vr 
. exrant chivalry before the French nobles, who cameo 

here'on an embaſly about the marriage of Elizabeth 
with the Duke of Anjou. 

Would it not be unjuſt to ridicule our fore-fathers f 
for their aukward manners, and at the ſame time 
have no other teſt of ridicule but mode or faſnion * 

For we, of a modern date, may poſſibly appear, in . 
many reſpects, equally ridiculous to a critical and ; 
philoſophical inquirer, who takes no other hen 3 55 
on and ſtandard to judge from, than truth and na re 
ture. We want natural and rightly improved man- Mas- 
ners: for theſe our poets muſt go abroad; an Ncaſt 
from the Attic and Roman flowers collect their ho 
ney ; and they ſhould give a new faſhion and dreſs Sha 
not contradicting however probability and fame, ti ie, 
whatever is meerly of a Britiſh and barbarouMphy 

growth, agreeable to their imagination and creaf 

tive fancy. Shakeſpeare never writes ſo below him- 
ſelf, as when he keeps cloſeſt to our moſt authen taug 
tic chronicles, and fights over the battles betweeiffes. 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter. Not that he i 
to blame for following fame in known characters 
but in the ill 10 choice of his ſubject; for he ſhoul 
have 


9. 11 in wala Fairy Queen, of Prince Arthur. 
This Arthur repreſents his patron, Sir Philip Sydney, 
And every one of his knight. errants repreſented ſom 
hero in the court of Elizabeth. 
10. Aur; 2 15 704919; WY 1 dpuafle. 1 wh 
oe xh u D, A N x ovubronces. H Har vag fe. 
Ale Haien ao ban O ν,V i QUTNS, 1 ια . H 7 
eweoinialas pwn A phοα, xa ovucicnxig. After; 1 22 
Tia, by the tranſcriber's negligence, x' aur» is 0 
mitted, The pailage I would thus read, AuTy; & ru name 


goplizns 01711 1 apagdia' 1 wir Kal" abr 7 1 & xl {elves 
2 
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NG rejected what was incapable of embelliſhment, 
Maut in thoſe ſtories where his imagination has 
ight. reater ſcope, and where he can he without r 
dame] contradicted, there he reigns wie a rival. 


| 4 guts. El rr vag gde Luer. le? =O | 

hers Clan. abrde, v apoagria xx aury' 1 95.70 mghiales 

ee e, Arid ang wines ah 
4 ” there are tae defects, the one ariſes from itſelf, 


ion! 

cg fer ſes] the other is accidental: [ per accidens:] for 
i f 75 it chuſes ſubjject. for imitation, aut of its power and 
zer, Fach, the fault is from itſelf; | per ſe,] but when it 
Kerr buſes ignorantly, the fault is accidental l per accident. 


d nz To illuftrate from Shakeſpeare. The apaglia x 
man fader, is the hiſtorical tranſactions of York and Lan- 
ane easter: the making choice of ſuch a ſtory as the Min- 
r hors Tale, &c. The apatic xdle ovpbiCnxl;, is where 
dreſs gWShakeſpeare, not heeding geography, calls Delphi an 
e, ti|Miſle, in the Winter's Tale, Act III. Not knowing 
arouMWphyſic ſays pleuriſie, inſtead of plethory, in Hamlet, 
crea-. Act IV. With others of the like nature. 

him. 11. Homer knew the whole art of Hing. and has 
then] taught other poets the way. Sed 0 HAAS 6 "Own" 
weer ©- 9 T8 &MAgs wLeudn N ws 087, Ariſtot. eg wor. 


- be 1. xd. Horace has given this an elegant turn in his 
Hank art of poetry, y. 151. 2 | . 
houl Aigue ita mentitur, * veris 1e remiſcet, 

have Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 


2 SE CT. v. 
10 1B U T pethajs' our poet's art will appear to 
greater advantage, if we enter into a detail, and 

755 a minuter examination of his plays. There are 
I many who, never having red one word of Ariſtotle, 
chf gravely cite his rules, and talk of the unities of time 
» is „and place, at the very mentioning Shakeſpeare's 
N vi name; they don't ſeem ever to have given them- 
N ad ſelves the trouble of cen whether or no his 
of x ſtory 


mind what Donatus in his life of Terence cites from 


a e eee oed 1 


ſtory does not hang together, and the incidents fol- Were 
low each other naturally and in order; in ſhort {clic 
whether or no he has not a beginning, middle and I: 
end. If you will not allow that he wrote ſtrictly [Paſfi 
tragedies ; yet it may be granted that he wrote Urs hou] 
matic heroic poems; in which, is there not an imi- ene. 
tation of one action, ſerious, entire, and of a juſt 
length, and which, without the help of narration, 
raiſes pity and terror in the bebolder's s breaſt, and re- | 
fines the perturbed paſſions? So that he fully an- Ind t 
ſwers that end, which both at the firſt and 
& now, was and is, to hold as twere the mirrour 
<< up to nature; to ſhew virtue. her own feature, 
« ſcorn her own image, and the very age and 
c body of the time, his form and-prefſure.” [FF 

Let us ſuppoſe Shakeſpeare has a mind to paint ry = 
the fatal effects of ambition. For this purpoſe he W 
makes choice of a hero, well known from the Bri- Nbaee 
tiſh chronicles, and as. the ſtory had a particular re- Iincto 
lation to the king then reigning, twas an intereſting Nlve, ; 
ſtory; and though full of machinery, yet * pro- Nuit, 
bable, becauſe. the wonderful tales there related Woeth. 


arcas 
1. Hamlet, Act III. he ſeems to have had in his 


Has, 


171 


ſters, 


Cicero, Comoedia eff imitatio vitae, peculum . 


tudinis, imago verttatis. i £//e 
2, For 'tis probable ſometimes that things ſhould iron. 
happen contrary to probability. "Nowre veg Aye Wargub 
iyi, £5x0; yiveoldas wg *. g T6 eix05, So the apnit t 
place ſhould be corrected. Ariſtot. rep} wounr. xe. n. Withie ; 
See his rhetozic, I. 2. c. 24. Poetry, whether epic or Ie ze; 
dramatic, is founded on probability, and admits. rather ſſh: xo, } 
a probable Iye, than an improbable truth. It propoſes his tr 


to ſhew, not what a perſon did ſay. or act, but what tis 


probable ought to have been ſaid or ated upon that 


or the like occafion. So that poetry is of a philoſo- 
phical nature, * more than hiſtory. be Ariſtot. 
w_ Y.. 


=> were 
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vere not only mention'd in hiſtory, but vulgar 
delieved. This hero had conduct and courage, uy 


as univerſally courted and careſs'd ; but his maſter- 


paſſion was ambition. What pity, that ſuch a one 
hould fall off from the ways of virtue ! It hap- 
dened that he and his friend, (from whom deſcended 

Stewart family) one day, travelling thro? a foreſt, 
net 3: three witches, who foretold his future royalty. 
This ſtruck his ambitious fancy; crowns, ſceptres 


d titles danced before his dazled eyes, and all his 


viſionary 


5 Maccabaeo Banquhonique Forres (ubi tum rex 


gebat) proficiſcentibus, ac in itinere luſus gratia per 


ampos ſylvaſque errantibus, medio repente campo tres 
pparuere muliebri ſpecie, inſolita veſtitus facie ad ipſos 
ccedentes: quas cum appropinquantes diligentius in- 
terentur admirarenturque, ſalve, inquit prima, Mac- 
abace 'Thane Glammis (nam eum magiſtratum de- 


no paulo ante patre Synele acceperat) Altera vero, 


lve, inquit, Caldariae Thane. At tertia, ſalve, in- 
uit, Maccabaee olim Scotorum rex future. He. 
oeth. Scot. hiſt. L. 12. And afterwards he adds, 
arcas aut nymphas aliquas fatidicas diabolico aſtu prae- 
tas, Which Holingſhed, in his hiſt. of Scotland, 
. 171. renders, Theſe women were either the weird 

ters, that is, as ye would ſay, the goddeſſes of deſtinie, 
e ſome nymphs or feiries. And the old Scotifh 
on. fol. c. LXXIII. Be aventure Makbeth and 
anguba wer paſſand to Fores, quhair kyng Duncane 
apnit to be for the tyme, and met be ye gait thre women 
othit in elrage and uncouth weid. They were jugit be 
e pepill ta be weird fifteris. From the Anglo-Sax. 
rd, fatum, comes, weird ſiſters, parcae. So Douglaſs 
his tranſlation of Virgil, Aen. III. FE 


Prohibent nam caetera parcae 


| Scare. 


The weird Aiſteris defendis that ſuld be auit. a 
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1 viſionary dreams of happineſs are to be compleat 
ll) in the poſſeſſion of a kingdom. The prediction 
1 the witches he makes known by letter to his. + wil 
| who, ten times prouder than himſelf, knew the 
Was one ſpeedy and certain way to . the crown, | 

. treaſon and murder. This pitch of 5 cruelty a h 

man creature may be work 10 up to, who is prompt 

by ſelf- love, (that narrow circle of love, beginn 

and ending in itſelf,) and by ambitious views. 

— cruelty 3 is moſt notorious in weak and woman... 


And 8 comes wizard. Buchanan rer. Scot. L. Kere 
gives the ſtory a more hiſtorical turn. Macbethus, MM 
* canſobrini ignavid ſemper Ipret regni ſpem occultan ine 
animo alebat, creditur ſomno quodam ad eam : confirmal 
ll. Duadam enim nocte, cum longiuſcule abefſet à rege, u 
5 el fibi tres feminas forma auguſtiore quam humaua ( 
| ; difſe; ; quarum una Anguſiae thanum, altera —— 
tertia regem eum ſalutaſſit. 
4. Inſtigabat quoque uxor ejus cupida nominis req 
tmpotentifimaque morae, ut eſt mulierum genus prod 
ad rem aliquam concipiendam, & ubi conceperint nit 
affectu proſequendam. Hector Boeth. Scot. hiſt. L. 
p. 249. Animus etiam per ſe ferox, prope quotidi 
convitiis uxoris (quae omnium conſiliorum ei erat c 
ſcia) ſtimulabatur. Buch. rer. Scot. I. 7. 
F. Sophocles is blamed by Ariſtotle 85. drauf F 
Hemon eruel without neceſſity. Perhaps Ariſtod S. 
remark will appear over refined, if it be conſide 77 
what a ſmall circumſtance this intended cruelty 
Hemon's is in the play; and that Creon, Hemon'sl .- . 
ther, had put to death his ſon's eſpouſed wife, Antig 6. 
No wonder therefore the ſon ſhould draw his 19 per- 
ſurprized as he was, againſt his father, and afterva Scoti 
plunge it in his own breaſt. The cruelty of -Hemon rea; 
well as this of Macbeth's wife, ſeem to have both ¶scot. 
ceſſity and paſſio n. 


SD 
p_ 
© 
os 


natul cord ii 
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is and, he came one day to our hero's caſtle at 
nverneſs ; where time and place conſpiring, he is 
u dered; and thus the ſo much defirod crown is 
dbtained. | - 

Who does not le that had ies ens iden 
off the ſtory here, it would have been incomplete? 
or his defign being to ſhew the effects of ambi- 
ion, and having made choice of one paſhon, of one 
ero, he is to carry it throughout in all its conſe- 
— 1 mentioned above that the ſtory was in- 
ot. L. Nereſting, as a Britiſh ſtory ; and tis equally ſo, as 
| „the hero of the tragedy, is drawn a man, 
not a — a man of virtue, till he hearken d 


ated and convulſed, now virtue, now vice pre- 


tion ? And how beautifully, from ſuch a wavering 
haradter, does the poet let you into the. knowledge 
f the ſecret ſprings and motives of human _—_ 
In the foliloquy before the murder, all the a 

vating circum nces attending ſuch a horrid . 
rpear in _ n view before him. | 


Hes S here; in double truft : | 
Firſi as I am his kinſman and his ſubject, 
Strong both againſt the deed + then, as his 7 ho/?, 
Who fhould againſt his murth'rer "_U the door, 
Mot 


| 28 knw ei [Duncano] laudabilis conſuetudb, regni 

pertranſire regiones ſemel in anno &c. Johan. de Fordun 

Jcotichron- I. 4. c. 44. Singulis annis ad inopum que- 

lemon relas audiendas perlufirabat Provincia. Buchan. rer. 
both WScot. 1. 7. 

5. A ſtronger reaſon againſt the murder than any 

other. Hoſpitality was always ſacred. This is ac- 

natu cording to antiquity. Homer, Od. &. 55. 


a 3» 
Zelv 


As 'twas 5 cuſtomary for the king to viſit 


o the lures of ambition: then how is his mind agi- 


yailing ; "till reaſon, as is uſual, gives way to indi- 


i 
* 


o 
uy 


| fake (powerful phantom 0 honor, honeſty, al 
facrificed 


This circumſtance, little as it ſeems, paints tl 
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Not bear the knife myſelf. Beſides, this * 
Hath born his ende fo meet, Sc. 


When his wife enters, he tells her he is activa 
proceed no further in this fatal affair; and upon he 
calling him coward, he makes this fine 0 


1 dave do all that may 1 a man; | 
bo dares do more is none. | 


But what is will and refolution, when people — 
opinions are what the philoſopher calls. * KH PIN. 
THOAHYEIE? How does every honeſt ſuggeſtic 
yaniſh, and reſolution melt like wax before the ſu 
coming in competition with his ambition ? For he 


Macbeth is now king, and his wife a queen, 
enjoyment of their utmoſt -wiſhes. How dear 
purchaſe, will ſoon appear. When he murders 
royal hoſt, he comes out with the bloody dagge 


hurry and agitation of his mind, ſtronger than ter: 
thouſand verſes. But Shakeſpeare is full of tha 
true touches of nature. 


wt O 
es & fee. Vigurs i * 47 ol X&xiw! kh TR | N 
Zeivov TAIT ge; Yao a t drailis In # 


St Te wlwyxot Te. 


Hence among the Greeks, Za dg "RON and the Latin | 
Jupiter hoſpitalis, Virg. Aen. I, 735. | 


Fupiter hoſpitibus nam te dare j ura Doquantar. X. 
"A 

Tis very fine in Shakeſpeare to give this caſt of: Fa 
en 


quity to his poem; whatever the inhoſpitable char 


of our iſland- nation happens to be. 
8. Epict. L. III. c. XVI. 


3 


ok | 


my Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more, 


| en doth murder ſleep. 
Ived t | 


,on he Again, looking on his hands, 


etion at hands are here? hah ! th ey pluck out mine eyes. 
ill all great Neptune's ocean 40 this blood 
an from my hands? | 5 


*Tis much happier for a man never to have 
own what honeſty is, than once knowing it, after 
forſake it. Macbeth begins now to ſee, at a diſ- 
e, that virtue which he had forſaken; he ſees 


9. Shakeſpeare had this from his brother tragedians. 
Hercules in Seneca: 


Ardtoum licei 
Macotis in me gelida transfundet mare, 
Et tota Tethys per meas currat manus, 


Haerebit altum facinus. Hercul. Fur. Act V. 


"Tis ſaid of Oedipus, in Sophocles, that neither the 
aters of the Danube, or * Phaſis c can waſh him wu his 


ſe clean. 


Of yae zr av IFpor 8 . ®Oaow as 
Nias xabaguy rid Ty gin. 


In alluſion to their expiatory waſhings i in the ſea or 
ers. Various were the ceremonies of waſhing among 
inc Jews, as well as Gentiles ; particularly that of the 
ands, Homer, II. C. 266. 


Regot & arinloow a Gi dior For oo 
Ago * ; ; 


Hence came the proverb of doing. things <vith un- 
aſbed bands; i. e. impadently, without any regard 
|! — 0 or religion. Henry IV. Act III. 

b me the exchequer the fir thing thou deft, 


de ir wit until Yun op 
the 


houg| 
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the beauty of it, and repines at its loſs. Jealouſel 
miſtruſt, and all the tyrannic paſſions now 'wholl 


poſſeſs him. He grows chiefly jealous of Banquc 
| becauſe his poſterity had been promiſed the crow 


For 3 8 iſſue have I rd my nin: 


For them, the gracious Duncan have I murther | 
%S % S * 


To make them kings : "* the ſeed of Borgu king 
Rather than ſo, come Fate into the OF 
| And champion me to th utterance | 171 


Is 


And to have any virtue is cauſe fafficient of 4 
rant's hatred; hence * is vowed again 


Macduff. # 5 
_ 8 


10. The place ſhould thus be pointed, 
o make them lings. 7 he ſeed of Banguo kings ! 
to be ſpoken with irony and contempt, which gives 
ſpirit to the ſentence. | 
11. Alluding to the words of the champion at at tl 
coronation. So Holingſhed: © Whoever ſhall ſay, th 


* king Richard is not lawful king, I will fight wi 
„ him at the UTTERANCE.” 7. e. to the uttermoſt, 


the laſt extremity. Douglaſs 1 in his Rane of 5280 
Aen. V, 197. 


1 ; 5 
Procumbunt. „ 
With all thare koꝛce than at t the uterans, 
And Aen. X, 430. | 8 
E- O, 0 Graiis imperdita corpora, 2e. | 


And ze alſo feit bodyis of Trojanis, - wi 
** war not put de ended e 
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Stept ! in fo far, that ſhould I mars no moro, 
Returning Were as tedious . 


ay, that wickedneſs draws on wickedneſs, ſuch i is 
s deceitful nature. And how poetically is the 
hole managed, to make all the incidents produce 
ch the other neceſſarily and in order; till the mea- 
re of their iniquity being full, they both miſerably 
11h? And thus the fatal effects of TY are 
ſcribed, and the ſtory is one. 

The epiſodes, or under- actions, are fo interwoven 


arts of it, though ſeemingly but adornings. Thus, 
vr inſtance, it being proper to ſhew the terrors of 
acbeth for his murder of Banquo ; the poet makes 
im haunted with *3 his apparition. And as wicked 
nen are often ſuperſtitious, as well as inquiſitive 


rongly, he ſends him to enquire his deſtiny of the 
hree witches. But every thing falls out to encreaſe 
1 at fis misfortunes. There i is ſuch a-caſt of 4 anti- 


quity, 


noſt, ' The gloſlary thus maker þ it:.“ Uterance Chauc. 
WF Outrance, de/trudtion: to the uttermoſt of their power, 
* F. Oultranceg extremity, exceſs; combatre a oul- 
* trance, to fight it out, or to the uttermoſt, not to 
„ ſpare one another in fighting: and that from the 
“ adv. oultre, ultra. 4. d. altrantia. 

12. i. e."as to go o'er. "Tis very common for our 


. > 
3 
= * J 


infinitive mood. 
13. The Greek 3 call this, piace and 


benen. | One of the fineſt inſtances of this kind i 18 | 


3 in the Oreſtes of Euripides. 


14. If che reader has a mind to compare Shakeſpeare 
vith.the 2 1 * refer him 10 Ovid's a” 


nee- 


— 


his is one of the great morals inculcated in % 


ith the fabric of the ſtory, that they are really 


d jealous, to draw this character in him more 


poet and his contempories to omit J the ſign of the 
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quity, ee fo _ ſolemn a; n 


| 10 owlet*s wing, and fillet of a fenny ſnate. 


And the prieſteſs i in Virgil, Aen. IV, 509, &c. And 


Before the witches call up the apparitions, they pou 
into the cauldron ſow's 7 blood. So the witches in 
Horace, L. I. fat. 8. pour out the blood of a black » 


ram into a * digged for that Purpoſe. 


83 8 
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and Medaes, Met. VII. where the boiling and but 
bling of the cauldron is prettily expreſt: 


Interca validum poſito medicamen abew._ 
Ferwet et exultat, Jpumiſque tumentibus alber. | 


among the ingredients in her charms, are mentions 


Et ftrigis infames ipfis cum carnibus alas 
Nec defuit illic 
Squamea Cinyphii tenuis membrana Chelydri. 


See likewiſe the Medaea of Seneca: 
Mortifera carpit gramina, ac 338 


Saniem exprimit ; miſcetque et obſcenas auen 
Maeftique cor bubonis, et raucae Prigis 
E ſea -uivae viſcera.” 


the witch Erictho in Lucan, B. VI. where ſhe mixes 
for her ingredients every thing of the ill-ominous kind 


Huc quicquid foetu genuit natura. finifiro 
Miſcetur, &c. 


And Canidia in Horace, Epod. V, 


Jubet ſepuleris caprifices erutas, 
Jubet cupreſſus funebres, 

Et undta turpis ova ranae ſanguine, 
Plumamque noct urnae firigis 

 Herbaſque, &c. 


- * 
* 
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fernal ceremon of the witches, that 1 never con- 
8 it withou admiring our poet's improvement of 
hint he receives from the ancients, or *5 mo- 


derm. Then again thoſe apparitions, being 16 fym> 


Cruor in fo em confuſas, ur inde. 
Manes eli cerent, animas reſponſa daturat. 


The ghoſt of Darius is conjur'd up in the perſae of 
Aeſchy lus, and foretells to queen Atoſſa her calami- 
ties, Sextus Pompeius, in Lucan, enquired of Erictho 
the ſorcereſs the event of the civil wars, and ſhe raiſed 
up a dead body by her magic art, to anſwer his de- 
mands. Homer ought not to be paſſed over; in his 
Odyſſ. B. XI. Ulyſſes calls up Tireſias. Our poet 
will bear compariſon with any of theſe. 

15. See a maſque of Johnſon's at Whitehall, Feb. 2. 
1609. which ſeems to have preceded this play. For 
Johnſon's pride would not ſuffer him to borrow from 
Shakeſpeare, tho* he ſtole from the ancients : a theft 
excuſable enough. Both theſe poets made this enter- 
tainment of the witches to pleaſe king James, who then 
„ And had written his book of Demonology. Johnſon, in the 

ixell introduction of the maſque ſays, © The part of the ſcene 
% which firſt preſented itſelf was an ugly Hell, which 
« flaming — ſmoked unto the top of the roofe. 
« Andin reſpect all evils are morally ſaid to come from 
© }el]; as alſo from that obſervation of Torrentius upon 
Horace his Canidia, quae tot inſtructa venenis, ex orci 

faucibus, profecta videri poſit : theſe witches, with a 
hollow and infernal muſick came forth from thence.” 
He tells us, Jones invented the architecture of the 
whole ſcene and machine. Perhaps Shakeſpeare 1 
uſe of the ſame ſcenes. 

16. The armed head, repreſents ſymbolically Mic- 
beth's head cut off and brought to Malcolm by Macduff, 
The bloody child, -is Macduff untimely ripp'd from his 
mother's womb. The child with a crewn on his head, 
and a bough in his hand, is the royal Malcolme ; who 
ordered his ſoldiers to hew them down a bough, toon 
bear it before them to Dunſinane. 
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bolical repreſentations of what ſhall happen to him 

are introduced paltering with him in a double ſenſe 
and leading him on, according to the common no. 
tions of diabolical oracles, to his confuſion. And 
when the kings appear, we have a piece of ma- 
chinery, that neither the ancients or moderns can 
exceed. I know nothing any where can parallel it 
dut that moſt ſublime paſſage in Virgil, where th: 
great ſucceſſors of Aeneas paſs in review before th: 
| hero's eyes. Our poet's cloſing with a compli 
ment to James the firſt upon the union, equaly 
Virgil's compliment to Auguſtus. 

The variety of characters with their different 
manners ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence 
Banquo was as deep in the der of the king, a 
| ſome of the 17 Scotiſh writers inform us, as Macbeth 
But Shakeſpeare, with great art and addreſs, deviate 
from the hiſtory. By theſe means his character 
have the greater variety; and he at the ſame tim 
pays a compliment to king James, who was lineal 
_ deſcended from Banquo. There is a thorough ho 
neſty, and a love of his country in Macduff, thaffrheo 
' diſtinguiſhes him from all the reſt. The characte 
of the two kings, Duncan and Macbeth, are fine 
contraſted; ſo are thoſe of the two women, Jag 
Macbeth and lady Macduff. 

In whatever light this play is viewed, it will ſhe 
beautiful in all. The emperor * Marcus Antonin 
| * in wen ata of r as not on 


I 7. 3 re cum intimis amicorum, in 3 ent 


- Baxquo, caumunicatã, regem opportunum iafidiis ad Es 
- werneſſum nactus, ſeptimum jau regnantem annum, 0 


truncat. Buchan. rer. Scot. L. 7. Conf lia igitur cu 

proximis amicis communicata ac in primis cum Bax 4, 

Honk; qui ubi omnia polliciti fuiſſent, per occafionem ii A. 
gem ſeptimum jam annum regnantem ad Envernes (a] 4, 
dicunt ad Botgoſuanae obtruncat. Hect. Boeth. p. 2 4. 


18. Marc. Ant. XI, 6. 


hibitin 
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#1 ibiting the various events of life, but teaching us 
him Vviſe and moral obſervations. What tragedian 
ſenſe Fhakeſpeare? When news was brought to Macbeth 
1 n that the queen was dead, he wiſhes the had not then 
And ied ; te morroto, or any other time would have 
me, 1caſed him better. This is the concatenatiof of 
S ca deas, and hence is introduced the obſervation that 
lel ity ollows. 
e the or | | | N 
re tha 7 morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow, | 
pl reeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
quay To the laſt ſyllable of recorded tim 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools _ 

eren The way to "9 fludy death. Out, out, brief candle? 
lence 5 5 s but a walking ſbadœto, a poor player 

t firuts and frets his hour upon the Hage 
cbet) And then 1 is heard no more! It is a tale, 
iat Told by an idiot, 198 of Sound and ft urys | 


Signifying nothing] 


meal 19. The firſt folio edition * 4 5 * i. e. 
0 hoeath which reduces us to duſt and aſhes ; as Mr. 
5 Theobald explains it, an eſpouſer of this reading. It 
racteqqnight be further ſtrengthened from a ſimilar expreſſion 
finelſin the pſalms, xxii. 1 5. thou haft. brought me to the duſt 
u lad death: the duſt of death, i. C. duſty death. I don't 
 Woubt but d«/y death was Shakeſpeare” s own. reading; 
l ſhe ut 'twas his firſt reading; and he afterwards altered it 
imſelf into fudy death, which the players ſinding in 
dme other copy, gave it us in their ſecond edition. 
zudy then ſeems the authentic word. — To die is a 
In ſo eaſily learnt, that even fools can ſtudy it: 


toni 


us en vet the — fool, in wo you: like Ck 4 e 
4 E. ache time. 7} . 
um, ol | ib; 
tur cul. "Tis but . an hour ago Ao it vas nine, ; 


ZANQ And after one hour more tauill be eleven; _ 
mem "fl And ſo from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
ves (a And then from hour to hour are rot and rot, 


P- 25 Aud thereby hangs a tale. 
" W- DE 8 
nibitin 


queen, he aſks, 


could not more cloſely have expreſſed the n 
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And ſomewhat before, when the doctor 
Macbeth an account of the W e of th 


_ Canfi thou not miniſter. to mind 1 diſua 4, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted forraw, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 


And, with ſome ſibeet ** oblivious antidate, E. 
Chanſe the fluff 'd boſom of that f Aerie ſtu 
Mhich wg upon the ny od E 


It might be likewiſe deſerving notice, how fineh 
Shakeſpeare obſerves that rule of tragedy, to pai 
the miſeries of the ** great: almoſt all the perſons ij = 
the more or leſs, are involved in calamit,,. 
The leflon to be learnt by the lower People i is, a; wr 
quieſcence in the eaſe of a private ſtation, not obnouſ 
zous to thoſe diſorders, which attend greatneſs | in th 


ſtage of the world. 


5 77 


20. Alluding to the Nepenthe; a certain mixtu 
of which perhaps opium was one of the e — 


Homer, . 22. :-. Eq; 
v roi T dv Try EFT rehab, aral, | 


3. e. the oblivious antidote, cauſing the forgetful Denm 
of all the evils of life. What is remarkable, h 
' Shakeſpeare underſtood Greek as well as Johnſon, 


"the old bard. 


Ey Tols DAYTON garmin . Ave! c 7t 

1 re xu, 20:5 N wöns reagpdia, ohr d 
85. n ws XogevTHhG* o & Bacon; Gexoilas e. am ak 
Trichet Sahrala. {I les 

637% wist: rei roy 9 n TiTaglor pre©-, | Which 

10 ar Ti 66 dix le, 


Arian, L. 1. c. 25. p. 124. Marc. Anton. XI, 
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F the 8 E C T. VI. 
A GI N, let us ſuppoſe the poet had a mind 
to inculcate this moral, that villany, tho for 


time ſucceſs Jul, will meet it's certain ruin. 


£ "'EIHEP FAP TE KAI ATTIK OAYMIIOE OTK- 
F ETEAEEEEN- 
; EK. TE KAI OFE TEAEI, 


hat, tho the bined of heav'n withholds its trolle? 
r length, tho late, more dreadful teuill deſcend 
nun,, on the author's head, his wife and offspring. 
Wor well: 7 ween the fatal day draws near, 

hen Troy's curſt walls, and Priam with his people 
hall periſh all.- L o'er their impious heads 
He. ſhakes his. . gis, filly fraught | 
W 1th vengeance gainſt thair frauds and ber juries. 
us: Fate ardains irreuacably fixt.- 


us is- Hamlet: made an inſtrument by „ 
o work. the. downfall of his uncle; and the puniſh-. 
ent being compleated, the play ends. Were one 
d enter into a detail. of the fahle, to what advantage 
ould the poet's art appear? The former king of 
Denmark: being fecretly murdered” by the poſfeſſor 

"Wi the crown, the fact could not be brought to 
cht, but by the we intervention of a ſupernatural 
| Powers: 


1. Hom. Il; Y. 160. &c. Agamemnon ſoon after 
Mogelts he ſhall return back to Argos with ignominy; 
bis much. injur d Arges, ſo he calls it; this expreſſion 
arries paſſion with it, NOAYFIIZION APTOx. 
Which the tranſcriber has alter d into SA , 
dee. miſtaking the Aeolic digamma for a a2. 
2. Ariſtotle having obſerved that the unravelling 
1. XI, the plot, or the ſolution of the fable, ſhould pro- | 14 
d from the fable itſelf, and not from any machine, > 


E C — adds, 
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power. The ghoſt of the murdered king was uſu} 
ally ſeen to walk on a'platform before the palace, 
where the centinels kept guard. There was a fol- 
dier, who doubting this tale, came on the platform| Ty 
out- of curioſity, and deſired to hear a particular 75 
account of this apparition. 7 he centinel 7 1 7 


7 ad 


adds, AD Exer ens tor im) 2d tw 75 DE 7 
boa 7g0 Tg Soytlover, (& BY ol Tt  drOpwrros ei dh,) 5 1 b F 
Doegov, & dr weoulogeuous 9 eyyinias. Tees Won. ors ; 
a. 16. But a machine may be uſed out of the, ation of 
the. drama, either to explain Some things that have al. are 
ready happened, (which tis impoſſible otherwiſe fer a he 
nan to be acquainted with) or that may happen hereafter, ſti 
concerning which we want to be informed. The mur -· uc 
der of the king is a fact of this ſort, which could notWiful 
be known but by a machine.. Machines thus intro · Poet 
duced add ſurpriſe and majeſty to the incidents: nor ent. 
are they improbable, if according to the received and ies, 
vulgarly believed opinions: as the ghoſt in Hamlet Ah 
the witches in Macbeth, &c. The epie poet has great. Niſua 
er latitude: his  eriofe niracula are received more art 


14 


eaſily ; he tells you ftories; the tragedian repreſent he 

| _ and brings them before vour ey. 
© ray irritant ani mos demiſſa per. aurem, we 0% 
* a. * lis ſubjeeta figclibus. .. PIN 
Hor. art. poet. 180. Narbe 
1122 


Now what is „ Pa out of the vulgar road, ..,: 
is highly pleaſing. What Ariſtotle ſays to this purpoſe nes 
is worth our notice. I will give his words as the) Ae 

| ſeem to me they ſhould be Printed and corrected, Ai Ponds 
geh & i Tar Teaypdian; T0 To Javuary., MANN thy, pe 
ivd v α⁰ iv Y £7006 T6 Holes, (0% 0 ovuCainu worſe F. B. 
"rs Savpart,) d To 14 Geav eig Tor meatloula. ENI, „ 

| [lege * Emi To] T& epi THY "Exlog®- Jas, £77 ons at t 

7 ole vedere & Pariin, 0; lan ESWTES & B B dolles, 6 1 oth, 


Enourevon, 'Ey * T0is k Aer0aves:s To N dabfea ci "RING 
2 1 b: 
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E x | EY 


s uſu-ſ Laif night of t 


r 'I en yon ſame ſtar, that s weſtward from the pole, 

ad made his courſe t illume that part of heau'n 
tform| here now it burns, Marcellus and myſelf,, 
icular e bell then beating one — . | 
ins: Mar. Peace, break thee off; Enter the ghoſt. 
Loft} Ry Where it comes. 


7% ich what art does the poet break off, juſt as he 
* aiſes the curioſity of the audience; and thus avoĩds 
0 / long circumſtantial narration? Let any one com- 


ve 42. Pare the ſcornful ſilence of Dido's ghoſt to Aeneas, 
for aHhe ſullen ſilence of Ajax to Ulyſſes, with the ma- 
-aftrr,l eſtic ſilence of Hamlet's ghoſt, which occaſions fo 
mur · Nnucli terror and wonder; tho all are highly beau- 
Id notWiful, yet conſidering time and circumſtances, our 
intro - Poet will appear to the greateſt advantage. The 
nor ſpentinels break the matter with all it's particulari- 
d andſſies, to give it an air of probability to the prince, 
amlet ho reſolves to wateh upon the platform. At the 
great iſual hour the ghoſt enters, and draws Hamlet a- 
m0 Dart to tell him his dreadful tale, which was unpro- 
Heul per for the reſt to be acquainted-with. Our hero 


09" onpuror %* dies yas woorifivies de WS 
aerfoueror. The marvellous ought to be in tragedy ; but 

ather in the Epopoeia is admitted what even trauſgreſſes 

be bounds of reaſon, ( by aubich the marvellous is chief< 

road, raiſtd) becauſe the actors are not ſcen. So that which 
arpolefemer writes of Hector, purſued by Achilles, would be 

the) iculous on the Hage ;. for here the ſoldiers muſt» be 

d, AN anding fill, and not purſuing the flying Hector; there 

ww 18 perſon only following, and beckoning the refi to fland 
. But all this is not. diſcernable in the Epopocia. Mau 
Emil marvellous is likewiſe pleaſant : a proof of it is, 

041 Bhat theſe, who relate any thing, generally add ſomething 

„ „r other of their own invention, to make their. narra · 

05 den more diverting. web welnr. xe, & 9. | 

919% Te 4 = determines. | ee, 


ph os 
Ll 4 , 
. 1.80. 
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determines upon his behaviour, and 3 fwears the g 
centinels to ſecreſy. However, upon ſecond thoughts, 0 
he does not know but the apparition might be the 
devil, that aſſumed his father's ſnape: he will there-| 
fore have ſurer foundations to proceed on, before 
he puts his intended revenge in execution ;. and an 
expedient offers itſelf: for certain players arriving 

at court, are inſtructed by him to play ſomewhat} 
before the king like the murder of his father. 


3 


PI obſerve his looks, | 
Il tent him to the Ls ; if he but Bench, 


I know my courſe... 


And here our poet ds an opportunity to pay 
fine compliment to his own art, 


3. He ſwears them on his ſword, very foldier-lik 
and agreeable to the ancient cuſtom of his country, 
Nor is this leſs ſcholar-like in our poet. Jordanes it 
his Gothic hiſtory mentions this cuſtom, Sacer Igladius 
apud Scytharum reges ſemper habitus. Ammianus Mar 
cellinus relates the ſame ceremony among the Hunn: 
L. 31. c. 2. Hence our learned Spencer, B. 5. c. g. 
14. 


And fewearing faith to either on his blade. 


The deer was held equally ſacred. Ah origine rerv 
pro dis immortalibus weteres haſtas coluere. Juſtin. L 
43. c. 2. The ſpears, they called ſcepters, ſo Pauſaniſ 5. 
as informs us: and this explains to us that paſſage ile 
Homer, where Achilles ſwears by his ſcepter, whit 
he hurls to the * 7. e. his ſpear. II. d. 234. an 
24 

4 Oreſtes, in Euripides, Electr. 7. 979. has u 
very ſame doubt, that Hamlet has. 


5 Oreſtes. "ap * Axe ain” 3 835 5” 
Ele, gh W edo e d. roll ; 
| 5 Tr 


1. dect. 6G. on aer ae IJ 
thel 
ghts,l 
the 
here- 
efore 


* WT his 3 of a play within a play, befides intro- 
q 


ha ucing ſome ſtrokes of ſatyre on former tragedians, 
Wunſnews, by the compariſon, to what perfection our 
zoet brought tragedy, which after him made no 
Further progreſs. There was uſually in the * ; 
+, Ning of every act a dumb ſhew, being a ſymbolical 
. FFepreſentation of what the audience were to expect; 
ho were well dealt with, if after all they could 
zueſs at the poet's meaning inveloped i in a figurative 
ind bombaſt ſtile, But why do I enter into a de- 
ail of particular beauties, where the whole is beau- 
iful? Divine juſtice at length overtakes the tyrant 
n his ſecureſt hours, and the you is true to the 
auſe of virtue. 


15 Pe Ve heard that n creatures at a plays, 
Have by the very cunning of the ſcene, 
Been ftruck ſo to the . %, that 8 
They Dave proclaimed their malcfactions.. 


pay 


e-like 
untry, 


Jadiv The Electra of Sophocles, in many . is 
s MarfJot very unlike the Hamlet of Shakeſpeare. Aegy- 


Hunn; thus and Clytemneſtra, having murthered the for- - 
c. 8. Mer king, were in poſſeſſion of the crown, when 
Yreſtes returned from Phocis, where he had been 
rivately ſent by his ſiſter Electra. Theſe two con- 
re, and ſoon after effect the puniſhment of the - 


1 4 F Tf o 


| ; "Tis plain Mick alludes to a fiory py of f 
= der the cruel tyrant of Pherae in Theſſaly, who 
ccing a famous tragedian act the Troades of Euripides. 

34. au ſo ſenſibly touch'd, that he. left the theatre before - 

e play was ended ; being aſhamed, as he one . 

That he, who never pitied thoſe he murdered, ſhould | 

reep at the ſufferings of Hzcuna e 

dee Plutarch in the life of Pelopidas. 


N hat's Soak to him, or he fo | Hzcuna, 


577 That he ſpould aucep for ber 
© 4 murtherers. | 


— * 


j — 
U 
[] 
, . 
| 
A” 
i 


ſions of a more domeſtic nature. 


33 
murtherers. Electra is a Grecian woman, of aft 
maſculine and generous diſpoſition of mind; ſhef 


had been a witneſs of the wickedneſs of thoſe two 
miſcreants, who had barbarouſly plotted the death 
of her father, the renowned Agamemnon: his 


ghoſt called for juſtice; and ſhe herſelf, rather than 
they ſhall | eſcape, will be the inſtrument of ven- 


Fee Thus when er corona calls out to 
_ "4 
O fon, O ſon, Abdi mercy on thy wither? A 
ng from within 
Elefira replys, | 
For thee ſbe felt no mercy „ Or thy fathir. 
Clyt. Oh, Fm wounded, from within 
Elect. Double the blow, "Ore — 


There is a ' vaſt affectation of lenity i in de 


and Tam inclin'd to believe that an Engliſh audience 


would ſcarcely bear this Grecian character. Soon 
after Oreſtes kills Aegyſthus, and, chat this piece 


of juſtice may be a greater expiation to the manes 


öf the murdered king, he kills him in the ſame 


place where Nr e had killed Agamemnon. 
8 E n 


0 people in a lower ſtation of life take a 
peculiar ſatisfaction in ſeeing wickedneſs in 


ig places brought to puniſhment ; yet are they 
no leſs pleaſed, when the poet condeſcends to bring 


matters home to themſelves, by painting the paſ- 
Such a paſſion is 


Fealtuſie: ; to the fatal effects of which, the peaſut 
15 equally ſubjeR as the prince. 
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ect. 7. on SHAKESPEARE. 59. 


An unhap ppy young woman (for ſo her name 
Ngnifies) falls in love with a commander in the Ve- 


0 "us Petian ſervice, who had entertain'd her with a ro- 
death Rnantic account of his own exploits; and hearken- 
: hö 8 £2 no advice, but her own miſplaced inclinati- 


ons, ſhe marries him. There was an officer under 
im, cunning and hypocritical, with an appearance 
it to f great honeſty: he thought he had been wronged 

his captain both in his bed, and in having ano- 
Ge preferred before him. 1 bis to bim ſeemꝰd ſuf- 
cient reaſon for revenge; and caſting how to put 
is revenge in execution, no readier way offered 
tſelf, than to ſtir up Othello to jealouſy, whole 
emper naturally led him to that fatal paſſion. Jea 
uſy often ariſes from an opinion of our own de- 
cCts to pleaſe ; and Othello had too much reaſon to 
_ = 


I, Dido's s caſe ſeems exactly like that of Deſemp.” 
a. The Dux Trojanus told her his wonderful. adven- 

cs by ſea and land, of inchantments, monlters, c. 
b;ſe to hear aid Dido ferioufly incline.” 


Haerent 22 pefore VULTUS 
VERBague. 


he conſults Hoy filter, 


ris xo vus hie noſtris fucce t ſedibus * * 2 
Quem ſeſe ore Ferens 4 / quam forti pectore et armis 4 J. 
Heu 1 us ille 


Jactatus fatis ] quae bella exbanſia canebat !' 


f indeed ſhe could harbour any / notions: of a 3 
ver, Aeneas was the man; but that was far from her 
boughts, No, if I ever think of another lover, 
may The ſiſter, a fine lady, knew what ad; 
ice ſhe would follow, viz, what her Inclinations per- 
dec her o, 
Solange 


— — . —— — 


: * N and all the ſtories are finely calculated 
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be apprehenſive of ſuch defects in himſelf; as be. Pie 


0 
Wo 


was by complexion a Moor, and declined in years. 
The art of the poet is beyond all praiſe, where 


he makes Iago kindle by degrees the flames of O. Ime 


thello's jealous temper, which burſting out into{Mrity 


rage and fury, occaſions firſt the deſtruction of his Wand 


wife, and ſoon after his own. TY gi 
7 ] 

Solane perpetud maerens carpere juvents 25 Sha 

Nec dulces natos, Veneris nec praemia noris? ty 

Md cinerem, aut manes credis curare ſepultos ! oth 


In ſhort the hero, by chance, ſoon after meets his mil. ther 
treſs in a cave: a ſort of a match is huddled up be. ¶ the 
tween 'em: and he, having gain'd his ends, watches the 
an opportunity, and leaves her to deſpair and death. coh. 
That even a religious lawgiver, and a founder of au poe 
empire ſhould be caught with love, is no great won · ¶ prop 
der; but that he ſhould complicate his crime with 
cruelty and treachery, is not this ſomewhat out of 
character? And has not the poet a hard taſk to bring 
him fairly off, by the help of even his pagan deities ? 


$FOT wat - 3. 


6 4 HESE three plays, of which I have above 
given a ſhort ſketch, end with an unhappy 


to raiſe the tragical paſſions, grief, pity, and terror. 
*Tis ſomewhat ſtrange, at the firſt thought, that] T 
people ſhould take any kind of delight to ſee ſcenes 
of diſtreſs : yet even * ſhipwrecks and ſtorms at ſea 
when beheld from the ſhore ; and embattled armie 


1. Lucretius II, 1. &c. This is ſaid of the vulgar! 
The philofopher receives no pleaſure from ſuch object 
but prevents the paſſion of grief, by conſidering th: 
neceſſary and natural connexion, and relation of thing 
Storms and tempeſts, the violent effects of the = 
tarbed paſſions, &c. have no beauty conſidered b 
themſelves ; yet they are ETryripals r x 
viewe 
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Viewed with ſafety from afar, . raiſe a mixed kind: 


ef pleaſure in the ſpectator, partly from novelty, 
and partly from a pity of the. misfortunes of other 
men, not without. a recollection of his own ſecu- 


into rity. Now if the tragie muſe can raiſe the paſſions, 


and refine them too, is ſhe not. the. hand-maid of 
philoſophy ?: 

But however it muſt be confeſled, that if any of 
Shakeſpeare's plays. be plainly proved: to. have varie- 
ty of fables and actions, independent each of the 
other, with no neceſſary or probable. connexion, - 
then mult theſe plays be faulty, and according to 
the common expreſſion, without head or tail; like 
the picture deſcribed by * Horace, a mixture of in- 
coherent and monſtrous parts. Whereas in ev 
poem there ſhould be a natural union, as in a well 
proportion'd human body, where all is:-homogene-- 


al, united, and N 3 ſo as to form a 
3 whole. | 1 


2. Horace in his art of poetry, Y. 1 &c. 

3. 4 whole is that which has a beginning, middle and 
end. The beginning ſuppoſes nothing wanting before it- 
ſelf; and requires ſomething after it: the middle ſuppoſes 
ſomething that went before, and requires ſomething to 

ollow after: the end requires nothing after itſelf, but 
M/uppo/es ſomerhing that goes Before. Ariſtot. chap. vii. 
The ghoſt informs Hamlet he had been murder'd : this 
is an exact beginning; no one wants to know any thing 
antecedent, but only the conſequences; which are 
the middle; the murderer being deſtroyed, the ſtory 
ends, and nothing is required after. Othello private- 
ly marries Deſdemona ; this is the beginning: his 
jealouſy is the middle: the effects of his jealouſy are 
che end. Macbeth's ambition is rouſed by the pre- 
dition of the witches ; this is the beginning: his pro- 
curing the crown by murder i is the middle : his puniſh- 
ment, being the effects of his ambition, is the end. 
And theſe ſtories arc _ as the memory can eaſily 
8 comprehend 
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It does not follow, becauſe a hero is one man, Mie 
chat the fable is therefore ane; for one + man might Ane 
be employed in variety of actions, and fables. 80 2 ba 
that to deſcribe the whole hero, or the. life and 
death of kings, and to make a hiſtorical detail-of par- Ni 
tieular facts, is writing chronicles, not poems. | 
But has not Shakeſpeare been guilty of this very 
fault? Are not ſeveral of hisplayscalled hiſtorical plays ob. 
— The life and veath of _ T he * of K. Ind 
| | | Henry Plan 
comprehend and retain, as a whole; Fong Juſt Aroul 
as beautiful objects, being neither vaſt, nor diminu - Ming 
tive, can eaſily be meaſured by one united view of the 
eye; evouvonloy. Ariſtot. x«Þ. C. Thus in all things 
that are beautiful unity is evident; by this, relations MW; 
and proportions are diſcovered : but where there is no 
idea of a whole, there is.no idea of order; and con- 
ſequently no beauty. 

4. The unity of the hero alone does not preſerve i _ 
the unity of the fable: nar is the poet to give a hif- Ne 
torical recital of the acts of Theſeus, or Hercules; ere, 

nor, like Statius, to deſcribe the whole hero, 


Nos ire per omnem, 
Sie amor eft, heroa velis. 


By this means the unity of the ions is deſtroyed, as 
well as the ſimplicity. 


2228 fit quodvis fimples Moms et unum. 
Hor. art. p. y. 23. 


To this purpoſe Ariſtotle. in his poetics, chap. viii. Xen 
85 xa bereę E rar e blu 9 2” Wie fing Lg 
ig u, Ng 76 Fives, * radu Ang, 9 Ta lien Y ana 
7 waſpdru 5 drs WE Hilalibepoirg rds pgs 7 Sa.. 6 
eefllie, Nuapigas ba. 2x 3 > x te To SN. & yag een 1: 
| 4% @gogWv tand, Tout ENIAHAON, [lege EIII TO. 
| OAON,] S wgiar TOYTO [ſcribe TOYTOY] 7 281. As 
in other eee, that aubich @ nan imitates is ont 
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Henry VIIL—with many more of the like nature? 
\nd did not he think, that the unity of the hero 
onſtituted the unity of the action? Tis true indeed 
hat the editors of Shakeſpeare have given a play of 
is. the title of The life and death of King Fobn. 


tle ſhould be, The - troubles and death of King 


ohn. For John having unjuſtly ſeized the crown, 


d excluded the rightful heir, his nephew. Arthur 
plantagenet, the king of France eſpouſes the inter- 


oubles, his puniſhment and death. The life of 
ling Henry VIII. would not improperly be intitled, 
e fall of Cardinal Woolſey. ' The cardinal is 
hewn in the ſummit of his power and pride; and 


is fall was in a good meaſure owing to the king's 


nole thing; ſo the fable, being the imitation of an action, 
ght to be one, and that too a whole ; and the parts ſhould 
> correſpond, that one cannot be removed, tranſpoſed or re- 
enched, abithout making a change in the whole, For what- 
er can be added or left out, yet ſo as to make nothing for 
be whole, cannot be any part of that whole. Again in 
hap. xxiii. Tarn Score. ar Prin Opwng® wage 
og aNABGy Tw fend Tor Tenor Kaimee Nl, agxnm x) 
*., IM οι' 018 Gov” Nav Ye av Ni,, Y 8K 
% . penny iνον’ 1 To eu eig νν⁰ xala- 
eh) ”ᷓ.] i. Nov & ty i- e, imuoo- 
log xixeniar aur monnoig. The latter part is cor- 
pted, abr is got out of it's place, and ſhould be 
hanged into @urs ; Viz. woνƷ, and placed after wip®-, 
aus; Nov & bv fe · avrs avatar; irnooioy gat 
Merg. Hamer, in reſpect to other poets,' herein ap- 
ars divine, in that he treats not of | the whole war, 
bo' it has a beginning, and an end: for it would be 
% great, and not to be comprehended at one'wiew : or 
ppoſe he could have reduced it to a juſt extent, yet he 
ould have been perplexed with ſuch a variety of inci- 
nts. But now taking one part only of the war, he 
reduces @ great number of epiſades. 


marriage 


* — — — ů — - 
— Me I ener ——————rv— — — 
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marriage with Anna Bullen. Here therefore: the 

play ſhould have. ended but-flattery to princes-haMl:;on 
hurt the. beft poems: and of this,-I-ſhall ſpeak 5 
hereafter. - Other. plays. of: our poet are called, 
Firſt and ſecond parts, as The firſt and ſecond partiſand 
of king Henry LV .- But theſe-plays-are independent TI 
each of the other. The. fir/? part,. as tis named, 
ends with the ſettlement in the. throne of King 
Henry IV. when he had. gained a compleat victory 
over his rebellious ſubjects. The ſecond part contain 
king Henry's death; ſhewing his ſon,.. afterwards 
Henry V, in the various lights of a good-naturedſi 
we wh; *till . he comes to the crown; when twa 


neceſſary for him to aſſume a more manlike nd 


— and princely dignity. To call thcſeWngu 
* s firt and ſecond parts, is as injurious to TI 

the or- character of Shakeſpeare, as it woullMgior 
be to Sophocles, to call his two plays on ¶ Edipus Writs 
firſt and ſecond parts of King Oedipus. Wherea re o 
the one is 6 Oedipus King of Thebes, - the other | 
Oedipus at Athens. der 
Julius Caeſar is as much a whole as the Ajax eine 


Sophocles: which does not end at the death of Ajax, 


but when the ſpectators are made acquainted with 
ſome conſequences, that might be expected after 
his death; as the reconciliation between Teucer 
and the Grecian chieftains, - and the honourable in- 
terment of Ajax. Nor does our -poet's play end, 
at the death of Julius Caeſar, but when the audience ram 
are let into the knowledge of what befel the con- Ito ha 
ſpirators, being the conſequences of the murder ot all 
the hero of the . The ſtory . _— if, he * 


in a heroic er | autho 
5. Sow below ſet. xIV. $ poem 
6. Olde TvgarO, Ol ker οοο . vis. 10 —- 
hilloc near Athens, where his daughter Antigone con: 
duced him after his Nasen from Sos: 8 ws 
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The fable is one in The Tempeſt, vz. the reſto- 
tion of Proſpero to the dukedom of Milan: and- 
eak e poem haſtens into the midſt of things, preſent- 
alled, g the uſurping duke ſhipwrecked' on tlie chanted: 
Parti and, where Proſpero had long reſided... 

ndent The unity of action is very viſiblein Meaſure for 


_ rafure..” That reflection of ne, 
ing ; 

ctory Quid law fi ine moribus- 
ain Vanae Nn 

wards 

tured 


the chief moral'of the play. How knowing.ia the: 
haracters of men is our poet, to make the ſevere. 
nd inexorable Angelo incur. the penalty of that 
anguinary law, which he was ſo: forward to revive? 

The three plays containing ſeveral hiſtorical tranſ- 
ctions in the reign of K. Henry VI. (if entirely 
vritten by Shakeſpeare, which I ſomewhat ſuſpect) 
re only rude and apr. 5 drau cur ant tho" they 
ave in them many yet Þ ſhall” not 

dertake to juſtify gre ber tothe 8 
es of criticiim. . 


SECT. IX... 


5 twas . 
nlike 
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ax of 
Xjay, 
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after | | 
ua ROM what has been already obſeryed; it be- 
8 ” comes leſs difficult to ſee a a Pc de- 
end, 


gn of Shakeſpeare, in forming and. planing his 
iramatic poems. ——— action he ſeems 


o have thought himſelf obliged to regard; but not 
at all the unities of time and place; ne more, than 
ift he were writing an epic poem. Ariſtotle (our chief 
uthority, becauſe he drew his obſervations- from 

e moſt perfect models) tells us, that. the epic 
poem. has. no determined * bur the dramatic. he 


fixes 


& * 4 4 


tence 
Col 
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N. 
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fixes to a 1 ſingle day: the former is to h 
red, the latter to be ſcen. Now a man cannot ea 
fily impoſe on himſelf, that what he ſees repreſent 
ed in a continued action, at a certain period of time 
and in a certain place, ſhould take up ſeveral year: 
and be tranſacted in ſeveral places. But dramatic 
poetry is the art of impoſing ;. and he is the bek 
poet, who can beſt impoſe on his audience; and: 
he is the wiſeſt: man, who is-eafieſt impoſed o 
The ſtory therefore (which is the principal part, and 
as it were the very ſoul of tragedy) being made 
evhole, with natural dependance 'and. connexion 
the ſpectator ſeldom conſiders the length of time 
neceſſary to produce all theſe incidents, but pail 
all that over; as in Julius Caeſar, Macbeth, Han 
let, and in other plays. of our poet. | 


1. O. potarce rigaras dd pics milden I h 
3: K iS] & irre,, ae. TY X 
Fragedy asmucli as. Poole tries ta confine itſelf to on 

pericd of the ſun, [ipeaking with: reſpect to it's ſup 
poſed diurnal motion] or to exceed it as little gs may bt 
the epopveia is unlimited as to time. Ariſt. eg} wo 
t O. 6. 8 HE; 1 Fs 
2. The real length of time in Julius Caeſar, is 
follows, A. U. C..709, a frantic feſtival of Luper 
was held in honor of: Caeſar, about the middle of fe 
bruary, when the regal crown was offer'd him by Ar 
tony: March 15, he was ſlain. A. U. C. 710. Nov 

27. the triumvirs met at a ſmall iſland, formed by tb 
river Rhenus, near. Bononia, and- there adjuſted- theit 
cruel proſcription. A. U. C. 711. Brutus and Cafiu 
were defeated near Philippi. Macbeth reigned ſe 
venteen years. 80 Johan, de Fordin Scoticron.. L. in 
c. 45. Machabeus. malignorum vallatus turmis et oft 
As pracpotens regali dignitate potitus an. dom. MXL 
regnavit annis XVII.—— But the time is ſo artfully 
2 over, and the incidents ſo connected, that the 

pectator imagines all continued, and without inter 


ruption. t 7 
| | — ellir 
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to u Fo impoſe on the audience, with refpe&'ts the 
ea hie) of place, there is an artificial contrivance of 
re c-nes. For my own part, I ſee no great harm 
m ely to accrue to the underſtanding, in thus ac- 
Y <a mpanying the poet in his magical operations, and 
Amato helping on an innocent deceit; while he not only 
e beiiſes or ſooths the paſſions, but tranſports me from 
Face to place, juſt as it pleaſes him, and carries 
here MRS To RR 
This perpetualvarying and ſhifting the Scene is a 
-  Wnſtant cauſe of offence to many who ſet up for 
- Wiirers of the ancients.. 3 Johnſon, who thought 


3. In his prologue: to Every man in his humour. 
r Philip Sydney, in his defence of poeſie, has the 
llowing no bad remark. © Our tragedies and co- 
medies, not without cauſe cried out againſt, obſerv- 
ing rules neither of honeſt- civilitie, nor — 
trie. Excepting Gorboducke {againe I ſay of thoſe 

that I have ſeene) which notwithſtanding, as it is 
full of ſtately ſpeeches, and. well ſounding phraſes, 
climing to the height of Seneca his ſtile, and as full 
of notable moralitie, which it doth moſt delight; 


fully teach, and ſo obtaine the very end of poeſie. 
A Vet in truth it is very defectuous in the circumſtan - 
0 All es, which grieves me, becauſe it might, not re- 
* maine as an exact modell of all tragedies. For it is 
a faultie both in place and time, the tui neceſſarie 
* companions of all corporal actions. For where 
_ the ſtage ſhould alway repreſent but one plaee; and 
4 the uttermoſt time preſuppoſed in it ſhould bee, 
L ul both by Ariſtotle's precept, and common reaſon, 
4 * but one day; there are both many days, and many 


XII Places inartificially imagined. But if it be ſo in 
full, Gorboducke, how much more in all:the reſt? where 
u you ſhall have Aſia of the one fide and Affricke on 
the other, and ſo many other under - kingdoms, that 
the plaier when he comes in, muſt ever begin with 
Iq Ling where he is, or elſe the tale will not be con- 

| = 66: Cover. . 


44 that two. young 
4 boy, hee is loft; groweth a man, falleth in love, ant 


4 very daintily match horne· pipes and funerals. * * 
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it a poetical ſin-to tranſgreſs the rules of the Gr 
cians, —: cs A. 


| | J 
2 make chi now uw fondild to Bei H 


Aan, and then ſhoote up in one beard and weed O. 


cc bd Now ſhall you have three ladies walke . 
„ gather flowers, and then we muſt beleeve the ſtag 
to bee a garden. By and by we. heare news 


60 ſhipwracke in the fame place, then wee are ll M 
* blame if we accept it not for a rocke. Upon th ce (c 
backe of that comes out a-hideous'monſter with fi ith 


&© and ſmoke, and then the miſerable beholders ar 
& bound to take it. for a. cave: while in the mea 
% time two armies flie in, repreſented with four 
4 ſwordes and bucklers, and then what hard heart wil | 
& not receive it for a pitched. field? Now of tim 
u they are much. more liberal: for ordinarie it i; 

princes fall in love; aſter man 
e traverſes ſhee.is: got with. child; delivered of a fairſboul 


« js ready to: get another childe; and all this in ty. 
1 houres ſpace: which how. abſurd it is in ſenſe, eve 
« ſenſe may. imagine. Bat befides theſe. gro 
« abſurdities,. how all: their playes bee neither righ 
« tragedies,. nor right comedies, mingling kings an 
66- — not — —— carrieth it, - bu 
& thruſt in the clowne by head and ſhoulders to pla 
«- a part in. majeſticall matters,. with neither Gia | 
% nor diſcretion :10 as neither the admiration: an I 
% commiſeration, non the right ſportfulneſſe, is b | 
« their mongrell tragi-comedy. obtained. 
« know — have one or two examples of tra 

« gicomedies, as Plautus hath Amphitruo.. But if 
marke them well, we ſhall finde that they never, e fe 


« The whole tract of a comedie ſhould: be full 4 · 
« delight, as the tragedie ſhould. be ſtill maintained J. 
6 a well raiſed admiration,” n 1 Tr 
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ect. 10. 
Paſt threeſcore years, or with three rufty fuwords, 
And help of ſome few 4 foot-and-half-foote words 
5 Fight over Yorke and Lancaſter's long jarres, 
And in the tyring-houſe bring wounds to ſcarres. 
He rather prays you till be pleas d to ſee - 
2 uch, to day, as other plays Hoould be. _. 
here neither chorus mew you ore the ſeas &c. 


nd again in his play, Every man out of his hu- 
our: 

Mit. How comes it then, that i in * one play we 
ee ſo many ſeas, countryes and kingdoms, Pa. over 
ith ſuch admirable dexteritie? 

Cor. O, that but ſhews how well the ane can 
ravaile in their vocation, and out-runne —— 
enſron of their auditory. 


o the drama, as ſome are pleaſed to require, I can- 
ot determine ; but this is certain, the duration 
hould ſeem uninterrupted, and the — * to 
de one. 


SECT. X 


k 8 dramatic poetry is the imitation ned an * 
on, and as there can be no action but what 
proceeds from the manners and the ſentiments; 
anners and ſentiments are its eſſential parts; and the 
ormer come next to be conſidered, as the ſource 
cauſe of action. Tis action that makes us 
happy or miſerable, and tis manners, whereby 
the characters, the various inclinations, and genius 
of the perſons are marked and diſtinguiſhed. There 
are four things to be obſerved in manners. 


4. Seſpuipedalia werba; Hor. Art. Poet. 5. 9 


5. Thoſe three plays relating the hiſtory of K. Hen- 


ry VI.” are much the worſt of Shakeſpeare” 8 27 
6. In * s K. Henry V. - 


I. That 
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Whether the unity of time and place is ſo neceſſary | 


& voi 


f 


and diſtinguiſhed, but good in a moral ſenſe, as 


ſhip, and a contempt of death. In Virgil, 


Milton would not paint the Devil without ſon 


but even compaſſionate concern, 


and prefers the general I - -to his own ery a 
eaſe. 


KO. 1 


a 
th 
le t 
thc 
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I. That they be 1 good. Not only ſtrongly marid 


forth as the character will allow. A Thais of 1 
nander was as moral, as you could ſuppoſe a co 
teſan to be; and ſo were all Menander's characte 


rtue 
as we may judge from his tranſlator Terence. T'ſſoul: 
were good in a moral, common, and ordinary affff But 
ceptation of the word, not in a high philoſophi Pol 
ſenſe. In Homer, the parent of all poetry, Me lil 


angry, the inexorable Achilles has valour,  frien bs 
tur: 
truekt of his copyers, even Mezentius, the cruel af tic. 
atheiſtical tyrant, finely oppoſed to the pious Aencaſſſtrod 


when he reſolves not to ſurvive his beloved {Wirati 


Lauſus, raiſes ſome kind of pity in the readeiſder- 
breaſt, 5 | Upc 


2 Aeſtuat ingens | ads 
Ino in corde PUDOR, miſtoque inſania luctu, Werct 
Et furiis agitatus AWORs et CONSCIA VIRTU 


moral virtues ; he has not only valour and conduq 


3 Thrice he aſſay'd, and thrice-in ſpight of ſeorn * 
Tears ſuch as Angels weep, bur farth. 


+ Nor faiPd they to expreſs how much 1 prais 
Dal for the general ja ſafety he de 2 
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2. Virgil. Aen. X, 870. 3. * I, 61 
4. Milt. II. 480. i 
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that the Devil's character has every thing agree- 
le to the modern notions of a hero; but nothing 
thoſe-chriſtian characters, humility and reſigna- 
on to the will of God; the great and characteriſtic 
rtues of chriſtianity, which our divine epic poet 
ould chiefly inculcate. 
But what ſhall we ſay then of ſuch characters, as 
Polyphemus, Cacus, Caliban, the Harpies, and 
e like monſtrous, and out of nature productions? 
hey ſeem to be in the poetical world, what in the 
tural are called luſus naturae ; ſo theſe are luſus | 
ztici, the ſportive creations of a fertil imagination, 
troduced, by the bye, to raiſe the paſſions of ad- 
iration and abhorrence; and indeed they are ſo far 
der- parts, as to be loſt | in the grand action. 
Upon theſe principles I cannot Gefend ſuch a cha- 
cter as Richard III. as proper for the ſtage. But 
uch more faulty is the Jew's character, in The 
lerchant of Venice; who is cruel without ne- 
flity. Theſe are not pictures of human creatures, 
d are beheld with horror and deteſtation. 
In this poetical painting of the manners of men, 
© ought to be remember'd, that tis the human crea- 
re in general ſhould be drawn, not any one in par- 
war. Now man is of a mixed nature, virtue and 
e alternately prevailing ; it being as difficult to 
d a perſan thoroughly vigious, as thoroughly vir- 
Fous. Thus — 45 who make human na- 
Dre their ſtudy ſpeak of it; and thus the 5 greateſt 


all vhiloſophere, having touched upon the cha- 
er of the miſanthrope, adds, Amer GT% aveu 

WEXNHE Ty 7466 74 angela 0 To4gTO- ede gu | 
WATT Tok arbgwrreios' 66 Ye TY peel rixvn ixesro, 
rep xis os ay nynouilo,. TS {hbv Xen E Fomges 
dew als eu xi ge, T8; Os Hela NE Sg. 
hoſe who _ a hatred of mankind and ſociety, 


5 Socrates / in Plato's Phaedo. p p. Bg, 90. edit. 
N e 
and 
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and would paint human nature ill, want art, 
are but bunglers in the ſcience they profeſs, * 
: muſt be by long habit, and unnatural practice, t 
'a man can become void of humanity and 8 
fections: ſince, as our * maſters in this man-ſcia 
have obſerved, even public robbers are not of 
without ſocial and generous principles. Whenen 
therefore, a human creature is made to deviate fi 
"what is fair and good, the poet is unpardonable if 
does not ſhew the motives which led him aftr 
and dazled his judgment with falſe appearance; 
| applets. Mean while how beautiful is it to ſee! 
ſtruggles of the mind, and the paſſions at varian 
which are wanting in the ſteady villain, or ſte 
phileſopher? and theſe are characters that ſeld 
appear on the ſtage of the world. But what is frau 
gie poetry without paſſion? In a word, tis 
ſelves, and our own paſſions, that we love to 
pictured; and in theſe repreſentations we ſeek for 
light and inſtruction. 
II. The manners ought to be 7 ſuitable. Willi, E 
the poet has formed his character, the perſon Mnf 
act e And here the ages ere and e 


6. Plato i in rep. L 1: þ: 3 Ty edit. . Steph. Acxione! 
3 06A + 7 q Slot ov 5 q An, M XN, 1 k ak Ts 206, Wentle 
EINE 51 Tr igxlas d dix, Teata: dy r. dureolan 
ch ame; Cicero in Off. II. 11. C jus [juflit 
tanta vis eff, ut nec illi quidem, qui maleficio et fei 
2 palſint fine ulla parti iculd Juſtitiae viv 
Epi . 1. 2. c. 20. Ourwc i deu Th * diva 
Sen N avlewriney, Was ya Nuala, ard. (61 a 
Nun ve, 4 N, 3 9 tAgia adv 4 N 
GAN? pe TEAIRGS 3 alli are, aal. O rein hal 
- drbgumroy of ol Te ] &TINETES cd iiν, rag ſer 
f E a um 1 7 
7. Abriger N, rc 3 Ariſt. rg) Bm 4 
SP. 48. Lala perſonae ſcii convenientia * redo ] 
1 5. 316. 1 
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ition, are to be conſidered: thus what NN 
ble in one, may be faulty in another. An inſtance 
f the ſuitableneſs of character we have i in Milton, 
here Eve withdraws when ſhe finds her — 
4 


-ſcin I the angel entring | on. ſtudious thoughts abſtr 


t Ott 

ene "Ye huſband the relater he. prefer d 4 

5 1 Before the angel; and f bo aft 
el 


Choſe rather: He, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high _ 
OE: con 1 careſſes. 2 


 aftr 
ances 
0 {leet 
arlan 
r ſte 

ſeld 
at 18 
tis 0 
ve to 


K for 


When he gave theſe ſuitable manners to Eve, he 
ad i in his mind Plato's great art, fo much com- 
nended by 9 Cicero, in making old Cephalus with- 
Iraw in the firſt book of his republic on the pretence 
f a ſacrifice. 

Shakeſpeare ſeems to me not to be known ſuch 
character as a fine lady; nor does he ever recog- 
ze their dignity. What tramontanes in love are 
is Hamlets, the young Percy, and K. Henry V.? 
ead of the lady Bettys, and lady Fannys, wha 
Whine ſo much in modern comedies, he brings you 
on the ſtage plain Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, two 
oneſt good-humoured wives of two plain country 
rentlemen. His tragic ladies are rather ſeen, than 


aobanfeard; ſuch as Miranda 1 Wer and 
ufig | | : : ; 
er fill 8. Par. loſt. VIII, 40. 


9. Cic. ad Att. I. IV. ep. 16. Quod in fs Irin, 
es laudas, perſouam deſideras ſcaevolae, non eam te- 
Were dimovi : ſed feci idem, quod in wwo Nr, deus Ille 
aer, Plato: cum in Piraceum Socrates wenifſet ad 
ephalum, locupletem et fe flivum ſenem; quoad primus 
le ſermo haberetur, adeft in diſputando {:nex : deinde 
um ipſe quogue commodifſime locutus efſet, ad rem divi- 
am dicit ſe velle diſcedere 5 neque poſtea revertitar. 
redo Platonem wvix putaſſe confonum fore, ſi hominens id 
tatis in tam longo ſermone diutius retinuiſſet. * 


Portia» 


— even a heroine cannot forget the inconſtancy ( 


* fate; that Narciſſus- like admiration of herſelf, whi 


thing in Ovid: and the glozing tempter at leng 
. catches her with flattery. B. IX, Y. 532. &c. Wi 


as Marcia and Lucia in Addiſon's Cato? But the | 
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"Portia. So Lavinia is juſt ſhewn in Virgil, innoce 
and quiet. But Juno is a Fury; Dido and her fiſh 
Anna plot together to debauch the pious prince 

the Trojans. On this fide they ſet the fleet on fir 
on that, they blow the trumpet to ſedition. A 


the ſex, as ** Boſſu ingeniouſly obſerves ; her ey 


+ +» 


10. See Boſſu of the epic poem. IV, 11. Camilla 
character, the heroine, Virgil has artfully daſhed wi 
this tincture of vanity, and love of finery ; he kne 


their natural inclination from ſtories of his own cou II 
try. The mother of Coriolanus, with other Rom mi 
women, had preſerved their country from fire a Fr 


ſword, and the reſentment of that proud patrici: 
How could the ſenate reward them proportionably M 
their deſert ?, Why, as Valerius Maximus tells us, J. 
c. 2. Sanxit uti faeminis ſemits wiri cederent — perni 
_ quoque. his purpurea veſte et aureis uti ſegmentis. Whit 
wie may tranſlate, The ſenate ordered that the men [hi 
| give the women the upper- hand, and allowed them 


 ewear fine. cloaths, and ornaments of geld. Howenſualit 
old Cato ſome time after, aſſiſted by the tribunes, 
reſolved to repeal this order, but the clamors, and u 
© roars of the ladies were ſo great, that he was foro 
to deſiſt. Livy's account [L. 34.] of this female co: 
motion is admirable. If we look into Milton, we ſh 


there find this vanity in Eve, when in her inncce 


oratio 
ories 
rincip 
pted 
alantt 


the poet paints, B. IV. y. 449, &c. far exceeds a 


ſhall we think after this of ſuch unpoetical characte 


that women appear on the ſtage, generally the better nag 
the ſtory : and unmarried women are left entirely 0 1 . 
in Shakeſpeare's beſt plays, as in Macbeth, Othel "hes 65 
Julius Cæſar; in Hamlet, Ophelia is neceſſary to cal . 8 
on the plot of the pretended madneſs. After the 12 ; 
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re caught with the gawdy dreſs of a Trojan; ſhe 
gerly purſues the glittering ſpoils, and loſes her 
fe in the attempt. _ 

How conformable to their characters are the: am- 
itious Macbeth, and the jealous Othello? Tho 
alſtaff is a „ of low vices, a lyar, a coward, a. 
ief; yet his good-humour makes him a pleaſant 
ompanion. If you laugh at the oddneſs of Fi luellin, 
et his bravery and honeſty claim a laugh of love, 
'heſe manners, and moſt 
thers which the poet has painted, are agreeable to 


We character, and ſuitable to his deſign. 


III. The poet ſhould give his manners that re- 
mblance which hiſtory, or common report has 
ubliſhed of them. This is to be underſtood of 
nown 11 characters. Shakeſpeare very ſtrictly ob- 
erves this rule, and if ever he varies from it, tis 
ith great art; as in the character of Banquo, men. 
on'd above. Of thoſe characters, which he has 
ken from the Engliſh chronicles, as king John 

lenry VIII, cardinal Wolſey, &c. the manners 


alities are like to what hiſtory reports of them. 


Breval, in his account of Verona, introducing 
e ſtory of Romeo and Juliet, has the following re- 
ark, „ Shakeſpeare, as I have found upon a ſtrict 
frarch into the hiſtories of Verona, has varied 
very little either in his names, characters, or 


ration women were ſuffered to act on the flage; = | 


ories were formed for them, wherein they ated the 
rincipal parts. Hence the ſtage began to be cor- 
pted ; and at.the ſame time ſprung up, love, honor, 
allantry, and ſuch like Gothic ornamental parts of 


Petry; and Shakeſpeare, and Johnſon in HO 


ere deſpiſed. 
11. Ariſtot. xtO. it. Teiroy d, To 00400, 7. e. this | 
eneſs muſt be drawn from 2 or common re- 


78 1 ort. Aut famam ſequere. ng art. * 119. 


ſtorati 


12. Breval's travels, P. 104, 
| 2 other 
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* other circumſtances from truth, and matter « 
* fact. He obſerved this rule indeed-i in moſt- of h 
< tragedies, which are ſo much the more moving 0 

5 as they are not only grounded upon nature,: 
& hiſtory, but likewiſe as he keeps cloſer to bot 
* than. any dramatic writer we ever had beſids 
« himſelf.” NE 
e 3 conſider in this view Foes of the characte 
ulius Caeſar. M. Junius Brutus was a Sto 
| oh oſopher; the Stoics were of all ſets the me 
umane and mild, and all profeſſedly common 
wealthſmen: They made every thing ſubmit to hoſe ; 
neſty, but that they ſubmitted to nothing. *Twaſhaq 
therefore the tyrant Caeſar, the ſubverter of hfffery 
country and the conſtitution, that Brutus killed, n na 
the friendly Caeſar. onl 


dC 


Tan we ſtand by, and fee | 
Our mother rob and bound and avid be, Ae t 
Net not to her affiflance ſtir, 
Pleas'd with the flrength and beauty of the raviſhrWeir 
Or /hall we fear to kill him, if before 
The cancelPd name of friend he bore ? | 
Ingrateful Brutus do they call? ever 
Ingrateful Caeſar, who could Rome enthral ! | 


C. Caſfius was more of an Epicurean by n 
than principle. He was of an impetuous tempe 
could not brook the thoughts of a maſter, and v 
beſide of a ſevere life, and manners. Seneca ſays ., * 
him, Ep. 547+ Caſſi ius tota vita aquam bibit. Xe 5 

Cicero was by nature timorous, and vain-glorios, 69 
An improper perſon to be truſted with ſo grata, 
an enterprize. He had beſide been a flatterer a 
Caeſar. ; mann 


14 
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ter i The characters of the *3 conſpirators were in after: 
of Nes all abuſed, when hiſtorians and poets turn'd. 
ovingMourt-flatterers.. And even the proſeriptions of thoſe 
e, anWhree ſucceſsful villains, the falſe and cruel Octavius, 

o botifiihe wild and profligate Antony, the ſtupid — ng 
re either palliated or excuſed. The cruelty of 
Octavius is particularly mention'd by Suetonius, Re- 
hitit aliguandiu collegis, ne et Sw ptio, 
ed inceptam utroque acerbius eercuit. But with 
eſe and other vices he {till preferved great dignity, 
= what we moderns call, good-breeding ; a ſort 
ock-virtues of a very low claſs. And this cha- 
adde of Octavius Shakeſpeare has very Juity pre: 
erved in his play. 

IV. The manners ouglit to be he uniform and 
conſiſtent : and, whenever a change of manners is 
made, care ſhould be taken that there appear pro- 
der motives: for ſuch a change; and the audience 
xe to be prepared before-hand. There is a very 
ne inſtance of this conſiſtent change in Terence. 


Jemea begins to find. that: all. his peeviſh ſeverity 


13. Even Brutus they belied at his A for he 
ever was ſo little of a philoſopher as to call virtue 
an empty name, and no ſolid good, becauſe he miſled. 
is aim to reſtore the Roman liberty. 


Nun quam fucceſſu creſcit honeſtum. 


14. Tiraflo 0.70 . v vag au. 146 3.5 
My linen Wage xn, 9 rode 500 vmoTalnls, 6 2% - 
* cf N de vos. The fourth is that the manners 
be equal: and ſhould the perſon, who is the ſubjet of 
imitation, be unequal in his: manners, yet aue ought to 
te them equally unequal. Oaks dh as the 
manners of 'Tigellius in Horace, conſtans in leuitate. 


| Serwvetur ad imum © 
Qualis 45 incepto procęſſerit, et ſibi conflet. 
Hor. art. poet. 126. 
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avail'd nothing; no reformation was made by it, Mt" 
every one hated and avoided him as much as they 


loved his brother, whoſe manners were diametri- 
cally oppoſite. The old man reſolves to try zen 


| _—y behaviour, and takes — roundly ffec 


to taſk, e, 1 


Ego ille WY faevns, rriftic, parcus, truci- ect 
entus, tenax. - 

- 2 In. 

But how great is the poet s art? Having thus pre Ind v 
pared the ſpectators for a change of manners, you 
plainly perceive how aukwardly this new aſſumed 
character fits upon the old man; his civility i IS a 
forced. *Tis as when ſinners turn ſaints, all i 
over- acted. 
Who does not all along ſee, that when prince 
Henry comes to be king, he will aſſume a charac 
fuitable to his dignity ? And this change the au · . 


P. Henry. I know you all, and will a zohile abe _—_” 
The unyok*'d humour of your tdleneſs : 
Jet herein will I imitate the fun, | 
Who doth permit the baſe contagious clouds 
To ſmother up his beauty from the world ; 
That when he pleaſe again to be HIMSELF, 
Being wanted, he may be more wondred at, 
By breaking ebrough the foul and ugly miſts 
Of Vapours that did feem ta ſlrangle him. Mans 
eious 
Ie mar 
Fands, 


The uxorious and jealous Othello is aſl 
wrought to act deeds of violence and murder. Yo 
know the haughty Coriolanus will perſevere in 
obſtinacy and proud contempt of the commons: 
well as that the refentful *5 Achilles will never bj 
prevailed on, by any offers from Agamemnon, ti 


15. Hom, II. IX. 


retun 


urn to the field. Angelo ſo ſevere againſt the 
ommon frailty of human nature, never turns his 


— ye on his own character. What moroſe bigot, or 
ry aemure hypocrite ever did? From Hamlet's filial 
nd fection, you expect what his future behaviour will 


The philoſophical character of Brutus bids you ex- 
ect conſiſtency and ſteadineſs from his behaviour: 
e thought the killing of Antony, when Caeſar's aſ- 
aſſination was reſolved on, would appear too bloody 
d unjuſt: 


uc 


et us be SACRIFICERS, but not butchers : 
at's carve him as a diſh FIT FOR THE GODS. 


The hero, therefore, full of this idea of ſacrificing 
aeſar to his injured country, after ſtabbing him in 
he ſenate, tells the Romans to ſtoop, and beſmear 
Weir hands and their ſwords in the blood of the ſa- 

rice. This was agreeable to an ancient and reli- 
prom ven captains, who came againſt Thebes, facrificed 
bull, and dipped their hands in the gore, invoking, 


hemſelves with an oath to revenge the cauſe of 
teocles. And 17 Xenophon tells us, that when 
he barbarians ratified their treaty with the Greeks, 
hey made a ſacrifice, and dipped their ſpears and 
'ords in the blood of the victim. By this ſolemn 


xe marched out of the ſenate houſe, with his bloody 


in hi 0d, proclaiming liberty. 
As there is nothing pleafes the WEI mind ſo 


my Huch as Eure and conliſtency ; j ſo Wr Ga 78 


16. Exl. in Ons ». 42. Se 
17. Xen. Aa. C. 
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e, when the ghoſt bids him revenge his murder. 


ious cuſtom. So in 16 Aeſcylus we read, that the 


t the ſame time, the gods of war, and binding 


ion Brutus gives the aſſaſſination of Caeſar a re- | 
Neious air and turn; and hiſtory too informs us, that 
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has art to paint this uniformity in manners, he ng 


only hinders confuſion, but brings the audience ace tv 
quainted, as it were, with the perſon repreſented 


you ſee into his character, know how he will beg mu 
have, and what part he will take on any emen mu 
gency. And Shakeſpeare's characters are all thu} the! 
| * marked and manner d. — 
tu 
8 E „. eith 
| I By 12 (WI 
Nes here ariſes, which I ſhall leave to ti cle 
reader's conſideration. It being proved thi For 
manners are eſſential to poetry, muſt not the poet loo 
not only know what morals and manners are, bu the) 
be himſelf likewiſe a moral and honeſt man? O poſl 
can there be knowledge without practice? Tis ce wit 
tain no one can expreſs and paint manners, withouſomed 
knowing what manners are, how they become degas lite 
formed and monſtrous, how natural and beautiful v 
Nor can he know others without knowing himſel 
what he is, what conſtitutes his good, and what h AG 
ill. But whether ſuch an enquiry will be attendeÞple 
with anſwerable practice, will depend on the fairnd ſh te 
and ſincerity of the enquirer. For there is not thiſffaries: 
man living, who does not act the hypocrite mon _ 
with reſpe& to himſelf, than to the reſt of ti 
world.—But this is a myſterious ſubject, too lou 
for this place: and it may be ſufficient therefore I Sh. 
preſent, if we have the authorities of a poet or two In his 
without being at the trouble of going to the mol, _, 
abſtruſe philoſophers. Let us hear Horace: i 1 
( 
Oui e patriae quid debeat, et quid amicis; | Sha 
Quo fit amore parens, quo frater amandus et haſpes pen 
uod fit it conſcripti, quod judicis officium,. quae ſwe 
Partes in bellum miſſi ducis; ILL E PROFECTO EY 


REDDERE PERSONAE SCIT CONVENIENT] : 
CUIQUE, | * 2 J 


> nd | Janda, in; his eden of his . to 
e ae two univerſities: It is certaine, nor can it 
ted WF with any fore-head be oppoſed, that the too 

I bf much licenſe of poetaſters, in this time, bath 
mer much deformed their miſtriſs; that, every Says | 
thi their manifold and manifeſt ignorance, - doth ſtick 
unnatural reproaches upon her : but for their pe- 
tulancy,- it were an act of the. greateſt injuſtice, 
either to let the learned ſuffer ; or ſo divine a ſkill 
(which ſhould not indeed be attempted with un- 
cleane hands) to fall under the leaſt contempt. 
For, if men will impartially, and not-a-ſquint 
looke toward the offices, ins ſanction of a poet, 
they will eaſily conclude to themſelves, the im- 
poſſibility of any one man's being the good poet, 
without firſt being a good man. Our learned 
omedian being a great reader of Greek authors, 
as literally tranſlated * Strabo's words. H & 200458 
peCeunias Th Te Abgas- % SN o Te ATAQON 


\TA@ON.. As to our poet, he is an undoubted ex- 
Toi for that fide of the queſtion, which one would 
iſh to hold true in general. All his contempo- 
aries anſwer for his honeſty. 


ok how: the father's face 

ves in his iſſue, even ſo the race 

&f Shakeſpeare's mind and manners brightly ſhines 
two his * well-torned and tru os lines. 


ind in his Diſcoveries. “ 1 remember the players 

© have often mention'd it as an honour to 
„ Shakeſpeare, that in his writing, (whatſoever he 
per penn'd) he never blotted out a line. My an- 

* ſwer hath been, Would he had blotted a — 
E . 

1. Strabo, I. 1. p. 33. 

: Johnſon had the expreſſion - of the ancients in 
ew, bene tornatos, et limatos verſus. 


lo da. HOIHTHN, 67 mgoTegov ven ANAPA 5 
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« find, Which they thought a malevolent ſpeed on 
4 266 T had not told poſterity this, but for their ign n 
4 rance, who choſe that circumſtanee to commer 
44 their friend by, wherein he moſt faulted. Ae 
© to juſtifie mine own candor, (for I loved t| 
Man, and di honour his memory, on this fide id 
« latry, as much as any.) HE was 1nDEiff. 
% HONEST AnD or AN OPEN AND FR: 
% NATURE: had an excellent phantſie, brave nf 
4 tions, and gentle expreſſions: wherein he flow 
'*. with that facility, that ſometime it was neceſlu 
*« he ſhould be ſtop'd: fufflaminandus erat; 
« 3. Auguſtus ſaid of Haterius. His wit was in | 
<« own power; would the rule of it had been 
© too. Many times he fell into thoſe” things, ti 
« could not eſcape laughter: As when- he faid 
<< the perſon of Caeſar, one fpeaking to hit 
« 4 Caeſar, thou deſt me wrong, He reply' | 
c Caeſar did never wrong but with juſt cauſe : a, 
< ſuch like; which were ridiculous. But he . 
< deemed his vices with his. virtues. There vw 
cc ever more in him to be praiſed than to be paß K 
<«- doned.“ Hake 
If Shak-ſpeare was this honeſt man, he muſt ha 
felt what he charms of honeſty were, and thus haf 
expreſs'd it, as they ſay, to the life. And ] cann 
help obſervin 3 that the greateſt beauty in ont 


3. Ser ec i 4. declam. 
4. He ci:es by memory, which i is often treacheroſOthell 
In Julius Cieſar, A Act III. the paſſage is thus, 


Caeſar. Knee, Cacſar doth not wrong, ney auithe 
. Will he be Satisfied... '  _ [cauſe 


The ſame kind of treacherous memory made Longin 
_ cenſure X -nophon, for what Xenophon never wrot 


See his treatiſe mee. . xi. 0. 


mul 
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noral painting; every thing elſe almoſt may be re- 
575 Juced to ee rules. Our poets therefore are 
ei endeavour to get a view of virtue in her own 


mime 


hape, and admire her lovely form ; and from this 
nowledge they ſhould animate every image and de- 


. 


one cription. As far forth as affections, eauſes, events, 


bjects, &c. &c. participate of this primary and ori- 
inal ſource of perfection, they are lovely and beau- 
ful ; when loſt to this, they become horrid and de- 
ormed. Some writers there are, who ſeek for 
xeauty from other ſources ; Hobbs fairly gives us his 
pinion in his 5 Leviathan. In a good poem both 
judgment and fancy are required: but the fanc 
muſt be more eminent ; becauſe they pleaſe for 
© the extravagancy ; but ought not to diſpleaſe by 
© indiſcretion.” Hobbs had a ſtrange way of ex- 
refling himſelf ; if extravagancy bears ſuch a ſway 
poetry, then is Taſſo a better poet than Virgil, 
ind Arioſto than either of them. But tis truth, or 
's reſemblance, that gives the pleaſure :- and hence 
riſes the chief beauty of that figure called by. the 
hetoricians, INPOENITONOIA. Inſtances of this 
Shakeſpeare abounds with : ſuch are, the duke's 
eflection on LIFE, in Meaſure for Meaſure : the 
ueen, in K. Richard II. calling HoPE a cozening 
fatterer, a paraſite, &c. Wolſey, in K. Henry 
III, reflecting on the ſtate of mann 
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Fain Po and GLORY of this world, 1 hate ye. 
hero hello conſcious of his miſery exclaims, FR” 


3 * Farewell context! | 
— nd O you MORTAL ENGINES, whoſe rude throats 
* immortal Fove's dread clamors counterfeit 
neinfflfarewell! Othello's occupation's gone. 
wrowg : i N 

„„ „ 5 
mol | | | Thus 


then ſhould the poet be, to check all childiſh admi- 


Tienlticg, Syneſius. 
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Thus every thing in poetry ſhould have manners ani | 
paſſions: and the moral ſhould ſhine perſpicuous ii hi 
whatever aims at: the ſublime. And thus he enrichei tan 
with morals all his ſublime paſſages ; as in Proſpero hen 
refleQions on the tranſitory ſtate of human grandeur ou 
Iſabella's moralizing on men in power abuſing thei 
authority. Lear's reflection, when it thunders, on 
the ingratitude of his daughter. With many moni 
of the like nature. Deſcriptions without moral or 
manners, however deſigned by the poet to raiſe the 
paſſion of wonder and aſtoniſhment, are not in 
ſtances of the true ſublime. The vaſt jumps tha 
Juno's ſteeds take in © Homer, is an example 0 

that pompous and aſtoniſhing kind of the ſublime 
which is calculated to raiſe, admiration in 7 vuls; 
minds; for in poetry the vulgar are to be ſometim 
conſidered, as well as philoſophers. How carefi 


ration in himſelf ; tho' he may be allowed, wi 
ſome reſerve, to bet it in his readers: * 


2 Conf der firſt, that great 9. 
Or bright infers not excellence. 


ka 


- 


And ſurely that cannot be great, which * tis great 
for a man to deſpiſe. Hence the eye is to be turned 
from the diſtinctions of cuſtom and faſhion, to thoſe 
of nature and truth. The dignity of Socrates and 
Brutus is to be recognized, before that of Caeſar 
With what contempt then ſhould that diſtinctiol 
of high and loro life, introduced by our moden 
comic poets, be treated? For in what other ſenſe 


Can this fantaſtical diſtinction be allowed, than a 


6. II. & y. 770. See Longinus, ſect. IX. 1 
7. Ta bY: earn xalayinaciias 0 _ Arras Ya ſentim 

a ment. 
oaun 


Serviu 


B. 


ments 


8. Milton, VIII, 90. 6 
5 (| 
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he monkey, that climbs to the top of the tree, is 


E 
S and 8 


us in higher creature, than the generous horſe that 
icheitands graſing below ? So that after all were I to 
ero hew the reader inſtances of the true fublime, I 
deurMhould. make choice of ſuch as theſe: : 


their 
3, on 
more 
ral or 
ſe the 
t in 
; tha 
le 0 
lime 
rule: 
tim 


lde hoſpes contemnere opes, et te quogue dignum 
Finge deo. Virg. Aen. VIII, 369. 


And in Milton. V, 350. 


Mean while our primitive great ſire, to meet 

His godlike gueſt, walks forth: without more 
* train | 

* Accompanied than with his own compleat 

« PerfeAtions ; in himſelf was all his ſtate ; 

arefuſ* More ſolemn than the tedious pomp that waits 

adm. On princes, when their rich retinue long 

wit Of horſes led, and grooms beſmear'd with gold 

* Dazzles the crowd, and ſets them all 9 agape. 


9. Kexwdres. Virg. Aen. VII, 813. 


Turbaque miratur matrum, et proſpectat euntem, 
Attonitis IX HIANs animis. 


Servius, INHIANs, ffupore quodam in ore patefacto. 
9 E C T. XII. 


[> U T to return. What manners are to the fable, 
0 ſuch are ſentiments to manners; and * ſenti- 
Vrnents progeny days the manners, In the ſenti- 
. | | ments, 


1. The 3 muſt not only hare manners, but 
s vaſſſſentiments conformable to thoſe manners. Now ſen- 
iments, di dvolα, are the diſcourſes by which men male 
own ſomething, or diſcover their opjnions © didrosar , 


« 


K . i es » aye 


uch things belong to ſentiments, which are the projt 
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ments, truth, nature, probability, and likelihooi 
are entirely to be regarded. 


ue 1 
ine 
2 Reſpicere exemplar vitae morumgue jubebo lly, 
Doctum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere voces. B. 


Poetic truth, and likelihood, Horace means; ſuc + L- 


ſentiments, as exhibit the truth of characters, ti Of 
nature and diſpofitions of mankind. In this lizh Xi. 
Shakeſpeare is moſt admirable. Can the ambitiouMnd | 
and jealous man have ſentiments more expreſſive off 5 77 
their manners, than what the poet gives to Mac} A. 
beth and Othello ? Mark Antony, as Plutarch infl Le: 
forms us, affected the Aſiatic manner of ſpeaking An 
which much reſembled his own temper, being ambif Sul 
tious, unequal, and very rodomontade. And 3 Ciccr 
in his Brutus, mentioning the Aſiatic manner, give Nor v 
it the following character: Aliud autem genus eft nnhuctry 
tam ſententiis frequentatum, quam verbis volucre, aiſribes 
| | acters 
Madm 
nents 
impe 


by Goo Alſoiles c %, Tr, I x amoPaivorlas yroun 
Ariſtot. ar:e}-woiyr. ech. F. And preſently after, A. 
S, iv olg amodeixrvgct Ts ws ig, 1) we BX is, 7 Kain 
* "+ mw ,. : » \ \ 36, 

Ti amo@civolar Again, Ke. 19. ES. N xala Ty Sava 
Tantra, [lege Touanra,)] ou vis T8 Noſe d wagncn 
col nas a ien & TETWY, To, TE ATWOJEKYUVES, g TO A 

8 7 „ be” ; * % 56 6 be in 1 
3%) To 0 maguoxevatiu' vio, , y Pöber, 1 ogy 

\ 20% TOIGvTH, Y irt pill» SE ,. Now ff: 


apparatus of poetic diſcourſe : their parts are to demutfex in 
rate, to ſolve, and to raiſe the paſſions, as pity, feaſimſel 
anger, and the lite; and to encreaſe and diminiſb. o pre? 
2. Hor. art. poet. 317. Dr. Bentley, not reflein 
how to ſeparate hiſtorical from poetical truth, has alf. A 
tered this paſſage in his edition ; he reads, 5 A 
* Et vivas Hine ducere voces. Was N 


3. Cic. in Brut. five de claris orator. ſ. 95. & ſ. 1; 
Hinc Aſiatici oratores non contemnendi quidem nec celer 
tate, nec copid, parum preſi, et nimis redundanta. 


6 Dr 
ie drai 


dect. 12. 


ye incitatum; qualis nunc eft Aſia tota; nee flu- 
ine ſolum orationis, ſed etiam exornato, et facets 


ly, and learnedly interſperſed in Antony's ſpeech- 
s, He thus addreſſes Cleopatra, 1 


Let Rome in Tyber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais'd empire fall, here is my ſpace, 
Kingdoms are clay, &c. 

and again, | | 

5 The ſhirt of Neſſus is upon me; teach me 
Alcides, thou mine anceſtor, thy rage. 

Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o th' moon; 
And with thoſe hands, that graſpt the heavieſt club, 
j Subdue my worthieft ſelf. 


Dicer | 
give Nor with leſs art has Shakeſpeare expreſſed the co- 
/t nFjuctry of the wanton Cleopatra. When he de- 


ribes nature diſtorted and depraved, as in the cha- 
i&ters of the Clown, the Courtier, the Fool, or 
Madman; how juſtly conformable are the ſenti- 
Fents to the ſeveral characters? One would think 
„I impoſſible that Falſtaff ſhould talk otherwiſe, than 


Ittle ſhews the genius of our poet, he has kept up 
ehe ſpirit of his humour through. three plays, one 
 3e yn! which he wrote at the requeſt of Queen Eli- 
Fabeth. For which reaſon, if tis true what 6 
Dryden tells us, fpeaking of Mercutio's charac- 
er in Romeo and Juliet, that Shakeſpeare: ſaid 
imſelf, he was forced to kill him in the third act, 


o prevent being killed by him: it muſt be his dif- 


4. Antony and Cleop. Act I. SER . 
5. Ant. and Cleop. Act IV. alluding to the ſtory in 
Ovid. Met. IX, 217. Sophocles in Trachin. y. 790, &c. 
09 6 Dryden's defence of the epilogue : or an*e!lay on 
ie dramatic poetry of the laſt age- 
| ; fidence 
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mnere verborum. This ſtyle our poet has very art- 


Shakeſpeare has made him talk: and what not a 


- 
our 
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fidence and modeſty that made him ſay this; for i. xc 


never could be thro' barrenneſs of invention, tha 


Mercutio's ſprightly wit was ended in the third act ch 
but becauſe there was no need of: him, or his vi for 
any longer. The variety of humour, exhibited i Nient 


the ſeveral. characters,, deſerves no leſs our ad 
miration : and whenever: he forms a different per 
ſon, he forms a different kindof man. But whe 
he exerciſes. his creative art, and makes a 7 ney 
creature, a hag-born whelp,: not honoured witi 
a human ſhape ;. he gives him manners, as 4i| 
proportion'd, as his ſhape, and ſentiments prope 
for ſuch manners. If on the. contrary nature ch 
to be pictured in more beautiful. colours; if t; 4 

hero, the friend, the patriot, or prince appear fac? 
the thoughts and ſentiments alone give an air of  maſ;ck«, 
jeſty to the poetry, without. conſidering even tMootori- 
lofty expreſſions and ſublimity of the dition. . Wh 


can be more affecting and paſſionate than king Learfſ 7, 

How does the. ghoſt in Hamlet: raiſe and terrify ti p,; 

imagination of the audience? In a word, the ſent 77,7 

ments are ſo agreeable to the. characters, ſo juf Q 

and natural, yet ſo animated and tranſported, thai 

one would think no other could be poſſibly uſed 8. 7 

more proper to the ends he propoſes, whether it bi: 

to approve or diſapprove, to magnify or diminiſi p 

to ſtir or to calm the paſſions: | our in 

5 + ng. N 

Ut fibi quivis oth th 

Speret idem; ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret vin 

Auſus idem. Ty . 9. U 

THE laſt and loweſt is the diction or expreſſion 

which ſhould indeed be ſuitable to the ſubject an 

character; and every affection of the human min F v 

ought to ſpeak in its proper tone and languagt ON 

; by 

: 7. Caliban, in the Tempeſt. en, 1 


Shakeſpeare 


0k 1 ot, 1% on SHAKESPEARE, 865 
for Nakeſpeare's expreſſion is' ſo various, fo flowing 
- a1 metaphorical, and has ſo many peculiarities in 
ad that a more minute examination muſt be reſerv- 
15 WR for another place. Mean while it may be ſuf- 
ted i tient to obferve, that for & ® poet to labour in theſe 
r ad eer e eee, parts of poetry; to make his dic- 
t Pn ſwelling and ſplendid, ſo as to overlook his 
whe! an, and obſcure his manners and ſentiments; is 
nei as abſurd, as if a painter ſhould attend to his 
w:Slouring and drapery,. and never regard the human 
s di ace divine. Painting and poetry are two ſiſter 


dropeſſts; each of them has it's ſhades and lights, and 


* © Wch requires it's proper points of view: each has 
's deſign, as well as colouring 3 if the former is 
feftive, the latter is ridiculous. An ugly woman, 
Wicked out in a tawdry dreſs, renders herſelf more 
otoriouſſy contemptible by her n. ornaments. 


Interdum ſpecioſa bocis,.. mratague rette | 
Fubulu, nullius veneris, fine pondere et arte, D 
Valdius obleftat populum meliuſque moratur, 
Ruam verſus inopes rerum nugarque canorae. 


l 8. Ty bY Alte der- Jar 8 Er Toi eſo; ligen, * Hue 

b.roiſ irt Nase flire t. Arx g e ya manu 1 Nav 
wp pe > Argus T& 101 %) Ta JNavoiac, The poet foould Ja- 
our in his diction in thoſe places where there is no acti- 
n;. not avhere there are manners and ſentiments.z for 


oth theſe are obſcured where the diction is ſplendid and 


ret Rowing. Ariſtot. reg Font. xs. x0. 
9. Ut pictura poeſis erit, &c. Hor. art. . poet. 361 


8K e F. 
F we will conſider Shakeſpeare” s. tragedies, as: 


en, if Homer introduces a. . buffoon — 
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dramatic heroic poems, ſome ending with a 
appy, others with an unhappy. cataſtrophe ; why 
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both among his * gods and * heroes in his Iliad, a , 
a ridiculous monſter 3 Polypheme in his Odyſle, 2 
might not Shakeſpeare in his heroic drama exhibit; 
F alſtaff, a Caliban, or clown? Here is no mixtu * 
of various fables: tho the incidents are many, th Ne 4 


0 . 
Y Oles, 


1. A limping Vulcan takes upon him the office a 
Ganymede. II. 4. He adviſes the gods not to troubl: 
their heads about wretched mortals. I wonder ſons PT 
of the commentators, who are fond of fetching even per 
thing from Homer, never thought of making Epicu ind | 
rus ſteal his philoſophy from Vulcan. cider 

2. Therſites. II. C. Where Euſtathius has this which 

mark, The tragic poets aim at what is grave ared | 
* ſerious, and treat ſublimely the events of thing Did 
« The comedians on the contrary treat things lud. 
« crouſly, and leflen them. In Homer the/e tragit x. 
j % and comic characters are found mixed; for he plain- K 
| « Iy acts the comedian when he leſſens and bring x. 
* down from its heroic ſtation, the character of Ther. 
e C 
3. The character of Polyphemus appear'd to Euri- C] 
| Pides ſo proper for farce ; that from hence he form' C: 
his ſatyric play, The Cyclops. Ulyſſes told the mon. Ci 
ſter his name was OT TIE, or Noman. Poly phemus C) 


—— eee eee EC ENS 


eye being put out, he calls to his friends, Ci 
| C 
2 ING OYTIE {ht XTEvVEs Wo, 83 G np! | G 


O. ff ' @T@jpursCojurras Fire wlegdor” d yogtuor® 
Es Ab, 95 LY 6. g. glu 030y ã a. 
| Now y Sr i As pryane Fanaclai. 


In Euripides the ſcene is as follows, 


KYK. OYTIE e GUNUAEOEY, 
XO. Ovux &e erg Axt 

'- TK. OT TIE 5 ro? BNP gor. 
XO. Our Ae 11 rod. 

KTK. Qs 0y ov. 


ry is one. Tis true, there is a mixture of cha- 
ers, not all proper to excite thoſe tragic paſſions, 
and terror; the ſerious and comic being ſo 


ls + tragi- comedy; where, not two different 
ories, the one tragic, the other comic, are pre- 


, and Oroonoko: but the unity of the fable be- 
g preſerved, ſeveral ludicrous characters are in- 
rſperſed, as in a heroic poem. Nor does the 
ind from hence ſuffer any violence, being only 
cidentally called off from the ſerious ſtory, to 
is re. hich it ſoon returns again, and perhaps better pre- 
xred by this little refreſhment. The tragic epiſode 
Dido is followed by the ſports in honor of old 


xo. Kal was; c Bri; av dein rp; 
KTK. Exwnleis, dd OT TIN as rw ; 
XxO. OVInps, KU N. 


i Cyc. Noman hath killed me. | A 
Eur . Cho. Then no one hath hurt thee. | 
me Cyc. Noman puts out my eye. 

ni Cho. Then thou'rt not blind. 

— Cyc. Would thou aa ſt fo. 

Cho. Can no man make thee blind? 

Cyc. You mock me; where is Noman ? 

Cho. No auhere, Cyclops. 


4. In his prologue to Amphitryo. 20 
Faciam ut commiſſa fit tragicomoedia . 


Nam me perpetuò facere ut fit comoediay 
Reges quo weniant el Dii, non par arbitror. 


Puid igitur ? quoniam hic ſervus partes quoque habet, 


Faciam proinde, ut dixi, tragicomocdiam. 


5. Virg. Aen. IV. and . 


XO. 
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ended, as to form in ſome meaſure what Plautus 


ſterouſly jumbled together, as in the Spaniſh Fry- 


Anchiſes 


ning in pleaſant vein. But theſe are maſterly ſtrok: 


But fo far at leaſt muſt be acknowledged true 
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Anchiſes. Immediately after the 5 quarrel amoi len of 
the heroes, and the wrathful debates ariſing in he i 
ven, the deformed Vulcan aſſumes, the office 
cup-bearer,. and raiſes a laugh among the heaveil 
fynod.. Milton has introduced a piece of mirth! 
his battle of the gods; where the evil ſpirits, el 
vated with a little ſuccefs, 7 fand ſcoffing and pu 


and touches of · great artiſts, not to be imitated iſiinatio 
poets who creep on the ground, but by thoſe on | 
who ſoar with the eagle wings of Homer, MiltaiſÞpod w 
or Shakeſpeare. | 

our dramatic poet, that he is always a ſtrict obſer 
er of decorum; and conſtantly a friend to the cau 
of virtue: hence he ſhews, in it's proper light, 
to what miſeries mankind are led by indulging wron 
opinions. No philoſopher ſeems ever to have mo 
minutely examined into the different manners, p- 
ſions, and inglinations of mankind ;- nor is the 
knowna character, perhaps that of Socrates only ei aps ne 
cepted, where refined ridicule, raillery, wit, rote c 
humour, were ſo mixed and united with what 
moſt grave and ſerious in morals and philoſophy.T 
13 the magic with which he works ſuch wonders. 


Pectus inaniter angit. T i: 
drritat,. mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, pea 


Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis, mods pontt © Athenſerte&t 


IT ſeems to me, that this philoſophical. mixtu 
of character is ſcarce at all attended to by the me 
derns. Our grave writers are dully grave ; and 0 


6. Hom: II. &. 15 
7. The ſpeeches which Satan and Belial make 
deriſion, are after the caſt of Homer. II. “. 374. a 
H. v. 745. 


me 
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en of wit Are loſt to all ſenſe of -gravity. "Tis: all 


in he mality, or all buffoonery. However this mixture 
ice MY viſible in the writings of Shakeſpeare; he knew 


e pleaſing force of humour, and the dignity of 
avity. And he is the beſt inſtance, that can be 
ed, to countenance that famous paſſage ins Pla- 


c and a comic poet both allow, againſt their in- 
nations, that he who according to the beſt rules 

art was a writer of tragedy, muſt be likewiſe a 
bod writer of comedy. 


8. The Banquet was held in Agatho's houfe, a tra- 
)bſerWc poet. The perſon, who relates, concludes with 
e cu iing, that having drunken a little too much, and 
\+ len faſt aſleep, he waked juſt about break of day, 

hen he found Agatho the tragedian, and Ariſtopha- 
Wes the comedian diſputing with Socrates. Socrates 
ad brought both theſe poets to confeſs what is men- 
on'd above. And yet it is obſervãble that, among 
e ancient dramatic writers, the ſock and buſkin per- 
aps never interfered : Sophocles and Euripides never 


what @mpted tragedies. 
y.T | SE 
ers. SE CF: 


T is ſurpriſing how, in ſo ſhort a time, Shakeſ- 


erfection, that after them it received no! farther 


1. This is Ariſtotle's obſervation on the Grecian 
ge, ſpeaking of the perfection it was brought to by 
dophocles, and Euripides. Kai Mg wilabonas plas 
ENTRE rα , imavoalo ime ioxe Thy tavins Odi. 
0.08. I flopt after it received h] tautys Pvow, 


Wat was agreeable to it's nature. He does not ſay 
t arrived to it's fulleſt perfection; that is a queſtion he 


me artfully 


's banquet, where the philoſopher makes a tra- 


rote comedies: Ariſtophanes and Menander never at- 


peare and Johnſon could bring the ſtage to ſuch 


improvement. 


do exert their faculties? * Popiſh myſteries, a 


* — 
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improvement. But what cannot men of genius d 
fect, when, in an age of liberty, they have pom 


moralit 


artfully waves. Te pv & erioKomely, ü dg exe 50 
Teaywdic Toi; 8i00Ww ixavus, ? 8, auto Te x avrs Xen 
Hero & pe Te Helga, anos MIO, The examinoti 
 wvhether tragedy has received every form ſufficiently, | 
not; confrdered either in reſpect to itſelf or the theain 
7s another conſideration. Tis the nature of all x 
and ſciences, that after once arriving at their ſeemin 
perfection, they decline: one reaſon may be want 
emulation. To be firſt in the race is the great ſpi int m 
and incitement. ; 
« 2, Ludovicus Vives, in his notes on Auguſtin 
Civit. Dei. 1. 8. c. 27. mentions theſe. ** 16: ri: 
* tur Judas, quam poteft ineptiſſima jactans dum Chri 
« tum prodit. Ibi diſcipulum fugiunt militibus peut 


« gquentibus, nec fine cachinnis aftorum et ſpettatoru 


« Ibi Petrus auriculam reſcindit Malcho, applaud of 1 
« pullata turba, ceu ita vindicetur Cbriſti captivitalfþ pic 
« Et poſt paulum qui tam firenue modo dimicarat, rogai quee 
ce onibus unius ancillulae territus abnegat magiſirum, i anot. 
& dente maltitudine ancillam interrogantem, et exhili days 
« lante Petrum negantem, &c. '' Polydore Virgil,  ;7,,/ 
5. c. 2. Solemus vel more priſcorum ſpectacula edit lity a 
* fopulo, ut ludos, Sc, Sc. item in templis witas i z. 2, 
worum ac martyria repraeſentare, in quibus ut cundi p- 4 
« par fit voluptas, qui recitant vernaculam lingua ache; 
% tantum uſurpant.” See Rabelais, book IV. ch. xi corg. 
In the late edition of Stow's ſurvey, &c. Vol. I. 
247. is the following account. But London for tix 4 
« ſhows upon theatres, and comical paſtimes, hat | 
* holy plays, repreſentations of miracles, which ho Ei 
« ly confeſſors have wrought; or repreſentations 0 
“ torments, wherein the conſtancy of martyrs appear As 


« ed.” From Fitzſtephen. And again, * Theſe ot 
* the like exerciſes, have been continued till our time 
namely in ſtage plays, whereof we may read, 
: $8 ann 
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wralities were the public entertainments, and en- 
vuraged by the Romiſh prieſts, however in them- 
yes ridiculous or blaſphemous. - But no ſooner 
id the dawn of liberty ariſe, but critics began to ex- 
rciſe their art. Sydney and Aſcham drew their 
bſervations from the beſt models of antiquity. 
pencer moralized his ſong ; Fairfax tranſlated ; 
d the ſtage had it's Shakeſpeare and Johnſon. 
hen Nature meets no check, ſhe works inſtanta- 


aralit 


y 
"£6 500 
\ 
o xen 
21 rig 


thy, py 

e ouſly almoſt, till ſhe arrives at perfection. 

all al Thus in the more free ſtates of Greece, it being 
eeminWlual, at the times of vintage, to ſing 3 extempo- 


al ſongs in praiſe of Bacchus, Theſpis taking the 
int made a portable ſtage, and acted a kind of plays, 
ade up entirely of ſinging and dancing, with 


vant t 
at ſp 


ſtin chorus of ſatyrs. As this invention of Theſpis 

i rilfreſerved till the original ſuperſtitious inſtitution, 
— hat poet would be ſo bold as to vary from ſo ſacred 
Mt: NONE IO | | 


10 anno 1391. a play to be play'd by the pariſh clerks 
aud. of London at the Skinners well beſides Smithfield; 
which play continued three days together, the king, 
i queen and nobles of the realm being preſent. And of 
n another played in the year 1409, which laſted eight 
xhili days, and was of matter from the creation of the 


gil, 172-14; whereat was preſent moſt part of the nobi- 


; edi lity and gentry of England.” 25 

40 % 3. opal Ae avrooxivin. Max. Tyr. diſſ. 37. 1. 
p. 437, edit. Lond. yeropirns & & A ν⏑, avrooye- 
"ao ix1G x. T. X. Arift. reel wolnr. xs. &. Virgil. 
I. eorg. II, 380, &c. Tibullus eleg. 1. I. 1. 


* Agricola adſiduo primum ceſſatus aratro 
1 Cantawit certo ruſtica verba pede. 
1 ho Et ſatur arenti primum eſt modulatus avena 


OY Carmen, ut ornatos duceret ante deos. - 
er Agricola et minio ſuffuſus, Baccbe, rubenti, 
Primus inexpertd duxit ab arte choros. 


a model s 
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res tragicas ſeriaſque, ſatyrorum quoque Jocis et 11 
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2 model? Yet ſome time after Aeſchylus ventut 


to bring his 4 heroes, and heroic ſtories on if ry 
ſtage, without one word e Bacchus 
his ſatyr s. 
This great man is 3 called, the 5 father pollo 
author of traged y, notwithſtan ding any * a "= 
| | | ' WH 
orace 
4. Ei wide; 5 md0n 8 Plut. Symp. 1. e. 
Hei is ſpeaking of Phrynichus and Aeſchylus. So that E. 
fore theſe the drama was ſatiric. Aeſchylus exhibitedi . 
firſt play at olymp. LXX. Theſpis flouriſh'd in d Ar 
times of Solon. When Phrynichus and Aeſchil 
brought their plays on the ſtage, the people a * 
« What's all this to Bacchus?” To content the h K. x 
ple, they ſuperadded a fatiric drama, a farce with fayfſ, 
formed upon ſome ſtory of Bacchus or Silenus. | a = 
71 0s 
Carmine qui tragico wilem certavit ob hircum 7 
Mox etiam agreſtes ſatyros nudawit. mrs 
| - 2 7 
Horat. art. poet. p. 220. The poet ſpends a g he fo 
number of verſes about theſe ſatyrs. But the ſub, 2 


Itſelf is unworthy his pen. He who could not bf Ka) 
the elegant mimes of Laberius, [L. 1. ſ. 10.) 
See Macrob. Saturn. 1. 2. A. Gell. 1. 11. c. 9.) that 
ſhould think this farcical, and obſcene traſh worth 
icular notice, is ſomewhat ſtrange. We hare 
one of all the ſatyric plays now remaining, and th: 
the Cyclops of Euripides: where heroes, and ſatyn i 
promiſcuouſly introduced juſt as ſerves to carry on 
thread of the fable. Diomedes, 1. 3. p. 488. Satyria 
apud Graecos fabula, in qua item tragici poetae nonſWharcys 
ges aut heroas [i. e. aon modo 7.] /ed /atyros indie, 
runt ludendi cauſa jocandigue,. femul ut ſpecta tor i movec 


delectaretur. 
. Tragoedias primus in lucem . prot 
2 et gravis et grandiloquus ſaepe uſque ad 
n. Qinct. I. 10. c. 1. Philoſtratus, in the lif 
Apolle 


3 


one: Cana 
ul might take from others. For he firſt formed 


nis ſtory into a regular and tragic fable; and 6 in- 


troduced 


r ſWcollonius, VI, 6. p. 258. ſpeaking of his ſeveral 
ventions, adds, Obe, Am ITATEPA wi ry; H 
Nas auto nywlo, See Athenaeus, |. 1. p. 121. 


orace ſpeaking of him ſays, in art. poet. 280. 


bal E' docuir magnumgue Jogui, . nitique cothurn... 
ited} 3 
in Ded Ariſtophanes, 


Kal #00pp70 %5 ννe N,ES 


Er. N T6 H εο. ix (x20 polar, Ne Seνο,⁶ ε ννν, Oret 
it S” utilabari, os eaneomuln. But however 
uM as late [o fo he calls it, from the times of Theſ- 
; er gravity and grandeur, by getting rid of trifling 
a g [ſtories of Bacchus and Silenus] and the bur- 
e fuſe file, which it received from thoſe ſatirical pieces. 
not "i. Kai To, Te Toy vToxgiluv . ig ivo; tis J 
0. Fre. *Airxon- zſaſe, gr TY X088 YAUTIwat, ꝙ b 
] that Tewlaywns 1 TaprTREVaTE Tee; os Ky oxmoſeuÞiav 
vorth Weaage. Ariſt. weed welnr. xi. 0. Tis ſaid here 
have Sophocles invented the ſcenes, and decorations 
id thathe ſtage. But that is not true. Horace's verſes 
atyrs ieſchylus prove the contrary in his art of poetry, 
ry on 78, &c. and Athenaeus, I. 1. p. 121. and Philo- 
ztyricus, I. 6. c. 6. And we know from Vitruvius, that 
e non 
s 7nd 
ator i 
et lu 


and other decorati But the blunder is eaſi- 
moved by reducin ie words to their proper 
thus, x) To» Acſov wg. Tagioxevact x oxwoſeafian* 
Tore. And this is their meaning, A:/chyl/us 
8 proiifncreaſed the number of the actors, bringing two or 
e ad Wage, inflead of one; and ſhortened the ſongs of the, 
ie li; and invented principal parts, [or chief charac- 
Apoll 1 ters, 


A HPTOE To EM gveyacx; HH,,i•e c“ 


is will explain what Ariſtotle ſays in his poetics, chap. 


to Aeſchylus, or rather to Sophocles] eber it bad its. 


harcus helped Aeſchylus in the contrivance of his 


" 222 
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ment of his, ſtill preſerved, concerning the thre 


55 
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troduced dialogue between the actors, omitting the 
tedious narration of ſingle perſons. His actors were Wnve 
dreſſed and decorated proper for their parts; andiMect 
the ſtage was furniſhed with ſumptuous ſcenes, and Man. 


machines. The 7 maſk likewiſe, which they ſuit-Wme: 


ters, as the chief part, is Hamlet, Macbeth, Othell, liſta 
in the plays called after their names] and ſcenes with har: 
their proper decorations : But Sophocles brought a thin 
actor on the flage. 

7. Horace, art. poet. y. 278. Platonius, in a frag. 


kinds of Greek .comedy, tells us, that the maſks i 
the old comedy were made ſo nearly to reſemble th 
perſons to be ſatirized, that they were known befor 
the actor ſpoke. But in the new comedy, the maſ 
were only formed to move laughter. Ogapy ys 74 
z p, iv Toi; weoownMG Th; Mevavops xwprudias d erol g txt 
dus iS eapupprrvor T9 EMMA wy S x avlewnuy Di 
We ſee therefore what ſtiunge eyebrows there are toi 
maſks uſed in Menander's comedies ; and how the BOD 
is diflorted, and unlike any human creature. Mr. The 
bald, in his preface to Shakeſpeare, has cited this p 
ſage, and thus corrected it, x ow i&ergaptrov To oÞ 
i. e. and how the eyes were goggled and diſtorted. Wi*bauf 


ſurely, inſtead of TMA, with little or no variatiwantec 


it ſhould be ETOMA. And this is plain from the 
preſentations we have of the comic maſks, which n 
be ſeen in Madam Dacier's Terence; and are like» 
in an old MS. Terence in the Bodley library at Oxt 
in which maſks the mouth is hideouſly, and ridiculo 
ly diſtorted ; and the chief reaſon of the mouth! 
ing thus formed was, to help the actor to throw 
voice to a greater diſtance. This is plain from A. b 
lius, lib. 5. c. 7. Perſona, a perſonando dicta ej! : ff 
caput et os cooperimento perſonae tectum undique, uno 
tantum vocis emittendae wia pervium, quod non 
neque diffuſa eft, in unum tantummodo exitum cell 
coactamque vocem, et magis claros canoroſque ſonitus f rn ms 4 


tice, 


d to the character to be repreſented, was the 


rere Nnvention of Aeſchylus: and doubtleſs much more 
ani Mpecoming it was, than thoſe ridiculous counte- 
and Hances, which the actors gave themſelves, by be- 
ſuit- Nmearing their faces with wine-lees : theſe maſks 


ere of ſome uſe to thoſe who were ſpectators at a 
diſtance, as well in helping to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
haracters, as in aſſiſting the voice. But however 
hey muſt hide all the various changes of the coun- 
enance, ſo neceſſary in a good actor, and more 
preſſive of paſſion than any geſture whatever. 
otwithſtanding the improvements made in tragedy 
dy Aeſchylus, yet he lived to ſee himſelf excelled 


nuſe thus advance to perfection ? . 
mai But what muſt appear moſt ſtrange to us mo- 
lerns, is the inexhauſtible invention of theſe Attic 


„Poets, who could write ſo correct, yet ſo quick 
ee and almoſt extemporal. The loweſt account of 


he plays of Aeſchylus amounts to above ſeventy 


he genius of our Shakeſpeare ſeems to equal any 


11s 5 - oa f 
\ % f the ancients, and his invention was ſcarce to be 


xhauſted. Dryden did not come far ſhort, but he 
for his art, which is always requiſite to make a 
| | compleat 


8. Sophocles was the firſt that did not act his own 
Plays, having but a weak and unharmonious voice. 
He added a third actor, which critics imagine ſuffici- 


* nt to be brought together in converſation in one 
7. Fene, for more they ſuppoſe would occaſion embar- 
efi 4 raſment and confuſion. | 5 5 
i | 

wo 10 Nec quarta loqui perſona laboret. 

coli. 5 | 


1145 / rhere is another piece of art of Sophocles' worth 
tice, and that is, his conſulting the genius and abi- 
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y 3 Sophocles. With what rapidity did the tragic 


dophocles and Euripides wrote a greater number. 


anted ſteady and honeſt principles, and that love 


„ lities 


great and noble ideas, tis no ſuch difficult matter 


af Phalaris, thinks that Plato was miſtaken. Bu. 
3 too, that Plato was a critic, as well as a 
| Philoſopher, There are others again who will lite 


all other authorities. However, if he be here un- 


ws defending the character of Minos, which had 


| Poet's life. Sophocles undoubtedly wrote better plays 


then to bring them on the ſtage. So Quindtilian i Ins 


too that have attempted the ſame with Shakeſpeare, 
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compleat artiſt. For when the mind is filled with beer 


to give them a tone and utterance, Or as our Pla- 
tonic 9 Spencer expreſſes it; 


De noble heart that harbours virtuous thoughts 
And is with child of glorious great intent, 
Can never reſt until it forth have brought 

25 eternal brood of glory excellent. 


THERE is a paſſage in 10 Plato's Minos, that 
at firſt ſight contradicts this account of the original 
of tragedy, which is there ſaid to be of a much an. 
eienter date, than the times of Theſpis. Dr, 
Bentley, in his very learned diſſertation on the epiſtles 


this can hardly be allowed in a piece of hiſtorical 
learning, relating to his own country; if it be con- 


rally interpret Plato's words, in contradiction to 


derſtood, as often he ſhould, with ſome latitude, Ml, 
perhaps the whole difficulty will diſappear. Socrates 


lities of his chief actors, and fitting the parts to them 


rawn, 
See Triclinius, or whoever elſe was the writer of this 


ff writi 
ventic 
rally 

haracte 
hat the 
And 
her of 


than Aeſchylus: but who has excelled Shakeſpeare! 
Tis remarkable, that the Athenians gave leave to 
the poets to reviſe the plays of their old bard, and 


forms us, 1. 10. c. 1. We have had ſeveral poet 


9. In his Fairy Queen, B. 2. c. 12. ſ. 47. 
10. Plat. in Min. p. 320, 321, edit. Steph. vol. 2. 


I. Bentl. diſſert. &c. p. 235, 278. 
been 
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vith been abufed : How comes it then (fays ſome one) 
= that Minos has been ſo aſperſed for a barbarous 
l. and cruel prince? Why, replies Socrates, if you 
i % have any inclination to have a good name, keep 
( fair with the poets, which was not the caſe of 
Minos; for he waged war with this city, which 
& abounds with arts and ſciences, and with all other 
&« forts of poets, as well as tragic writers. For 
here tragedy is of ancient date, not, as men think, 
beginning from Theſpis or Phrynichus ; but if 
“you'll examine, you'll find it an old invention 
« of this ſtate. For tragedy is a kind of poetry 
« moſt proper to pleaſe the people, and to work 
« upon their affections. MH 0% Teaſpdic irs mana 
zo, 8X 05 oro amo OtondI©- cg apivn, 89" and 
peur GAN Nee, iwonoar Way π νẽꝭẽ aUTy 
bene Oy THO Th: Tonews td nE 55s 08 Ths reg 
pnpudlegmigalov Te av. dr 5 v ε . It 


8 


. 
ſeems to me very plain, that TPATNAIA is here to 


lite · Ie taken in it's larger extent and ſignification. Thus 
1 UI mould fay the book of Job is a tragedy with a 
um appy cataſtrophe, I ſhould not mean *twas ever 
ude, Bed on a ſtage. There were no ſtage-plays, till 
1 * e times of Theſpis and Phrynichus, and in this ſenſe 


o tragedies. But yet there were ſtories, of a dra- 
natic kind, formed into dialogue, and characters 


„Jaun, as of Minos, a cruel king: and this manner 
F thut writing was of ancient date at Athens, not the 
play wention of THeſpis or Phrynichus, as people ge- 


erally thought, confounding the ſtage with the 
haracteriſtic and dialogue manner of writing : ſo 
hat the thing itſelf was older than the name. 

And this explanation of Plato will lead us to ano 
her of Horace. | 


- 


— 
— 


— 
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Ignotum tragicae genus inveniſſe camaenae Wore 
Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe ** poemata Theſpi, 


Quae canerent agerenique peruncti faecibus ora, 


—— . — 


— 


Dheſpis is ſaid to have invented a new kind of troWrhic 
poetry, and to have carried his plays with all ene 
apparatus about in a cart, which were to be alWem: 
by ftralers, whoſe faces were daubed with the les Woun: 
wine, Horace does not ſay the tragic muſe had Nhe 

- Exiſtence, in any ſhape whatever, before The ere 
but only that he invented a new #:nd, unknown ies 2 


— 


— 


— — — wah, 


— — 
— — 2 — —t . 


12. Hor. art. poet. 275. In this paſſage of Ho 
poematea is not ſtrictly his avritten plays; but in a l 1 z 
ſignification his plays auith their whole apparatus: Mare 
Diogenes Laertius in the life of Solon uſes rea[u) 
tragedies with their apparatus, Otonw-ixuxuos Teal op 

[ew Te, d oxi. I. 1. 9. Solon for bid Thi 
40 carry his tragedies abcut-in carts, and to act th arg 
which I mention, becauſe Dr. Bentley will take 

Word poemata in a limited and ftrict ſenſe, on puff iſe tc 

to make way for his emendation. Quale tamn Vs | 
« fecro illud eff, vexiſſe plauſtris poemata ? hoc 9 . 
enarrat Acron, tam multa ſcrip}ifſe quae poſſet play q, ; 
% advehere. Mirum hoc profecto, &c.” The . ſer 

however ſaw the true meaning, but that he lu... , 

over, and corrects. or "tc 
Et plauſtris vexifſe poemata Theſpis W 


n 5 _ 2 | 14. 
Qu1 canerent a gerentque perungli Faecibus ora. I. .. wt 
id eft, wexifſe plauſtris eos qui canerent,. &c, But ophat 
Horace is to be underſtood in this expreſſion, [poen Da N 
according to its utmoſt latitude, I have a witnelff 


yond all exception, the learned author. of. the dil III N 


| tion upon the epiſtles of Phalaris, to oppoſe to 2 
9 editor of Horace; who, citing theſe words, p. ws 
9 plauſtris vexifſe poemata Theſpis, thus tranſlates i. n 

i That in the beginning the PLAYS were carried abo Wd 
0 0 


villages in Carts. 


hould 


Free for he firſt made his ſtories entirely dramatic, 
nd brought them on the ſtage. 

13 AFTER tragedy, the old comedy ſucceeded: 
yhich took it's firſt hint from an obſcene ſong, 


F trofWvhich they ſung in the feſtivals of Bacchus, called 
I] thence the 14 Phallic. Comedy lay neglected, and 
he alFWemained, according to it's etymology, a ſong in 
e le gountry towns, when tragedy was publickly acted at 


he expence of the magiſtrate. "Theſe village ſongs 
vere either abuſive. and ſcurrilous, expoſing the fol- 
ies and failings of the neighbourhood : or they were 
of the obſcene kind, as more agreeable to the ridi- 


f Ho 

a lay 13. Hor. art. poet. 281. Sacceſſit vetus his Compedia. 

at Marc. Anton. XI, 6. Mila d T1 r y acxaic 

galul wawdice wagnx0n, u ſeſ i agg nolan EXB80%, * Th: 

Teal zrvPiag dx aXenrus di auTy, Y whveznpootrng vTe- 
F ali 


wnoxzrz. After tragedy the old comedy ſucceeded, 
ng an inſtructiwe liberty of inveighing againſt perſonal 
ices, and by this dire freedom of ſpeech was of great 
ſe to humble pride and arrogance, What Ariſtotle 
ays, is worth our notice: H & zwpwlia, Oe To ph 
medalro0as iE xexn, EN w Y Re αονν,E , ë N 
Dole ö GaXw! , GAN -c you. Me don't know 
he ſeveral changes of comedy ſo well, becauſe it has nat 
een improved ſince. it's beginning as much as tragedy. 
or 'tabas late ere the archon gave the comic chorus: 
but the actors play'd voluntarily. Ariſt. xeÞ. 3. 

14. H & &70 TW T& Oannxa, & ET ö &y WN 
2 M. Mees voprtopera, Ariſt. x:Þ. . And Ari- 
tophanes,. Acarn. Y. 260. EI & «xonblor ar0uwns v8 
PazNeer. Schol.. es Molar Qannxa, Ta Ts 5 
Pa)NAG agdoprrrce prin” irs N tis Oicuoor, 1 GNAGTE £6 
Hei See the ſchol. on the ſame play, v. 242. 
vhere the ſtory there told has a near reſemblance to 
hat the prieſts and. diviners adviſed the Philiſtines, 
being afflicted with emerods : viz. to make them 
images. And they accordingly made. them images of 
he emerods. 1 Sam. vi. 4 & 17. But auother ward 
hould be uſed, not emorods. 

E 4 culous 


5 0rd: 
But 
[ poem 
vitnel 
e dil 
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eulous figure carried in the proceſſionf of the feſtival 
It had another name, vg, the wine-ſong ; 2 
vgaſydia, is the goat-ſong : a veſſel of wine being the 
prize of comedy, and a goat of tragedy. Ariſto 
phanes calls the old comedians 15 revſoduiwars, il 

that paſſage, rather from their diabolical faces be. 
daubed with the lees of wine, than from their prize, 
Such 75 Epicharmus found comedy, when he pre 
ferved it's original name, but altered the form and 
nature of it; and took, for the ſubject of his / imi- 


tation, thoſe follies Wh VICES of mankind, which 
render 


15. Ariſtoph. nub. Y. 295. & ti er, tand we- 
10%, ame 06 Tgulo®eiporrs & &T08. 

Schol. ob TquſoYa pores, 0 worn llege 0 rufe 
oN ws * een 1 rec ſc Xewpercty 19% a) ve vu. 
i, ETW H HUT WY 4190v wol xola TX; 6385 apa 
emixab yur. 90 ») wafol fie, Q 12 Chia ns Aa Rei. 
2 avaroXuviws 3Eites TST0 Ot Eo) 06 _ KwphirRent w 
let. From this paſſage of Ariſtophanes and the icho- 
tiaft, a moſt certain correction offers itſelf, of a cor- 
rupted place in Xenophon's memoirs of Socrates, 
where the young man complains to his father of hi 
mother Xanthippe's croſs temper, ** What, (fays 
« Socrates) do y ou think it more difficult for you to 
* hear what your mother ſays, than for the players 
< when they abuſe one another iv Tai; Tevſudia." 
So I would undoubtedly read, not 2 aſpbtaig, as the 
Preſent copies have it. Xen. d C S. C. xe. 6. 

16. To de pwvbs; Twoulr, *Enixagcu®- x Pep, 1ccon 
Epicharmus and Phormis <vere ge firſt who made a fabll 
or plot in their comedies. 

17. Ariſtot. chap. 2. Geaking of the ſubjects of 
Imitation, obſerves, that men muſt be repreſented, ei- 
ther as they are, or better, or worſe ; and inſtances of 
Painters, then of poets. Homer, he ſays, has made 
men better, other poets worſe, others again as they are. 
In this very thing lies the difference between tragedy and 


comedy ;. for comedy endeavours to repreſent men worſt, 
ard 
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\nd preſently after, 
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ind tragedy better than they are. E, abr [leg. E, 
auth] & TH N, x» 1 e ſoi e wee T1 XwpySiay 
Ni r nr 11 1E yer xe eng, 1j 0s NU Ei ν BGN 
1% „v. Again in chap. v. Hes Xwpuw da 9, dorreg 
„ohe, pipnors Pavndliew , & fabio: ale αοπ 
z22xiayv, d TS aioxes ii To yeholov Hεονẽð To Ye 
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dov ebe, T6-yeAorov Weeowno iT ee Th ty Oeapphives 


ender 


the avert, but not worſt in all ſort of vice, [tor ſome 
vices raiſe indignation, horror, or pity, which are 
tragic paſſions} but only what has a ridiculous ſhare of 
what is baſe : for the ridiculous is a ſort defect and 
baſeneſs, neither cauſing pain nor deſtruction to the ſubs 
ef in which it exiſts. As for example | ev0vs, ex. 
gr.] a deformed and diflorted countenance, - without any 
pain to the perſon, is a ridiculous countenance. Proper 


X b5 - a 
; the ſubjects of comic mirth are the vices which make men 
, nean, contemptible and ridiculous ; ſuch are lovers, 


ofa Idrunkards, the vain-glorions, the covetous, the coward, . 


bl: I ſops, fine ladies, and fine gentlemen, &c. &c. Theſe 
have no feeling of their own baſeneſs; their deformity 
s of a2w9v0r, as the philoſopher ſays; and they are there- 
ei- ¶ fore ridiculous characters. | - En 
s of 18.. He came to Sicily when an infant from the iſland 
xade IM Cos, and is therefore called a Sicilian, Laert. VIII, 78. 
are. Cicero in epiſt. ad Attic. I. 19. UV crebro mihi wafer 
and I ile Siculus-inſuſurrat- Epicharmus cantilenam illam ſuam, 


and _ —© 
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ender them ridiculous. Theocritus ſays of his ** 


dv equine Comedy is, as 1 have ſaid, an imitation of 


I 
4 
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There is a ſmall corruption. in the laſt line ty 
one, ITAIEIN, children, inſtead of ITAEIN, all na 
' #ind. The philoſophic comedian ſpoke what v. 
uſeful for all, mankind to know, and fitting for-co 
mon life. *T'was.uſual for him to make one perſen 
enter into a dialogue with himſelf, and ſuſtain th 
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And in his Tuſculan queſtions, I, 8. Sed tu mii a 
Aeris Epicharmi, acuti nec * 7 hominis, ut Siculi /; 
tentiam ſequi, * * * 


— a : 
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6c 
Emori-nolo, "Y me eſſe mortuum 2 ac ſtumo. 


The Greek trochaic we have in ſome ſort, but ven 
corrupted, remaining in Sextus Empiricus, p. 54. ar- 
Oar 1 7 Te0vavu.s S {60 Sie pipe. Omitting the gueſſa 
of others, I think it may eaſily he thus reſtored, 


Mev Y PLE) dars & 0fhws e reh Sl. di ici. 


which exactly anſwers to Cicero's verſion. The phi: 
Tofophers Plato and Xenophon were very fond « 
Epicharmus. The latter cites him in his Socratic me. 
moirs, L. II. c. 1. where the verſes are thus to be 


ordered; « N 
te T 
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"Twas uſual for him to inculcate the precepts of Pytha-ſſſthe ſ 
goras, as Jamblicus tells us, c. 36. So Theodoret in pr 
Therap. I. p. 15. Kara, yag 09 To e ra vou 
TuPaſoguey Al v 


Ns 6g7, *, Y&5 Ae rd KwOa 9 ru. 20 


From theſe and many other inſtances, the reader may 
ſee the propriety of the change in Thegcritus of 
SIAIZIN into ILAZIN. 


part 
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* of two 3 So 19 Plato m_ us in his 
orgias, iv pm. T9 Te Emxagues yirulai, & weels Ivo 
len Bee, et; av x yinewas. An inflence of this 
Plato gives 2 ſoon after, according to his elegant 
anner. The Stoic philoſophers were highly fond 
f this way of writing; and thus the diſcourſes of 
Epictetus are for the moſt part written.. Neither 
are inſtances of this kind wanting in Shakeſpeare. 
As in the firſt part of K. Hen. IV. Act V. juſt 
before the battle Falſtaff bas this dialogue with 
himſelf. | „ 
« What need I be fo forward with him that 
ce calls not on me? Well, tis no matter, honour 
4 pricks me on: but how if honour pricks me off, 
4 when I come on? How then ! Can honour ſet 
„to a leg? No. Or an arm? No. 
„Or take away the grief of a wound? No 
© Honour hath no ſkill- in furgery then? No. | 
« What is honour? A word. What is that 
% word: honour.?. Air. A trim reckoning ! 
„ Who hath it? He that dyed a wedneſday. 
“ Doth he feel it? No. Doth he hear it? 
“% No. Is it. inſenſible then? Vea, to the 
g dead... But will it not live with the living ? 
% No. Why? Detraction will not ſuffer it. 
“Therefore, I'll. none of it: honour is a meer 
* ſcutcheon, and ſo ends my catechiſm.“ | 
I will mention one inſtance more of this old co-- 
median*'s manner, which was ſometimes to repeat 
ytha-· the ſame thing in almoſt the ſame words; and this 
doretWin proper characters ſeems to have an air of wit: 
» Talrou expect ſomething, and you find nothing. 


19. Plato in Gorg. P · 505. edit. Steph. 1 
20. Ibid. p. 506. | 


may DES 2 


— 
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22 Then pl lore 150, 5, his X erage whos Iey, 
Sw quidem i inter illes ego ram, tunc autem apud ul, 


Plautus was a great imitator of Epicharmus, a 
Horace informs us in that well-known verſe, 


Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharni 


Dicitur. p 

A 
In his Curculio, Act V. ow IV. He has thi 2 
imitation of his Sicilian maſter, | 814 


Nuoi homint dii ſunt propitii, ei non 125 ratos puto. Fas 


3 Again in his Stichus, 


E malts multis, malum guod minimum eft,, id mi- 
nuimum eft malum. 


Sir Hugh Evans, in the merry wives of Windſor, Imſpe 
is full of theſe elegant tautologies ſo proper to his 7 
character; in Ack I. Sc. I. Ev. © Shall I tell you 
6. 2 lie? I do deſpiſe a liar as I do deſpiſe one that 
< is falſe ;. or as I deſpiſe one that is not true. 


So Hamlet, in a jocoſe vein, ſays,. 


For if the. king like not the comedy; 
Why tben, belike, he likes it not, perdy. 


There is no reaſon to tire the reader with more 
inſtances,. for a hint of this nature is ſufficient. 

Lenophon in his treatiſe of the Athenian republic 
takes. notice. of. the exceſſive ſcurrilities of the old 
comedians.. But the emperor Marcus. Antonius 
Peaks more favourable of them; and ſays this free- 


21. Ariſtot. rhet. I, 3+ c. ix. Demerrivs * Eg · 
x5Þ. xd. is 
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ect. 14. 
What a reflection to come from a great man! 


age, ſparing neither magiſtrates or philoſophers, a 
leo, Hyperbolus, or Socrates. 


Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Ariftophaneſque ative; 
Atque alii quorum comoedia priſca virorum eft,, 
Si quis erat dignus deſcribi, quod malus ac fur, 
Quod moechus foret, aut ſicarius, aut alioquin. 
Famaſus ; :. multa cum libertate notabant. "I 


evailed, the poets were obliged to be more cir- 


nſpect. Socrates might laugh with the laughers; 
t a jeſt upon a corrupt magiſtrate was felt to the 


ick. Hence aroſe another ſpecies of comedy, 
led the middle comedy, in which the names were 


gned, but the ſtory was real: the chorus too was 
dulged his rdiculing Vein... 
22. Concerning the difference of comedy, fee Plato» 


s, and the other writers of comedy prefixed to 
uſter's edition of Ariſtophanes. Of the eld comedy 
re written in all 365 plays; of the midale, 617 ;. 
henaeus ſays he had red above 800: of the zew,. 


Te were 64 poets. Menander alone wrote 108 plays, 
e have only now preſerved a few of the plays of 
itophanes; and theſe perhaps chiefly by the care 
dt. Chryſoſtom,, 


109 
om of ſpeech had an air of diſcipline and inſtruc- 


on, and by inveighing againſt perſonal vices was of. 
ſ to humble the pride and arrogance of the great. 


The 22 old comedy, without any ſcruple, ex 
oſed real perſons, and brought real ſtories on the 


ile the people kept the power in their own 
nds, they. had. full. ſcope of indulging this licen- 
dus ſpirit ; but when the tyranny of a few at Athens 


opped, becauſe here the poet more inn 


2 Sed. 


j 
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is 
23 Sed in vitium libertas excidit,, et vim more 
Dignam lege regi : lex eft accepta: choruſque erl 
Turpiter obticuit,, ſublato jure nocendi. ſ 1 It 
| iſe C 


When the middle comedy took. place, and M fo 
chorus was repreſſed, and the poets. not allowed t 


name the perſons; yet by relating of real facts, wM'< * 
dulleſt of the audience could not be ignorant ant 
whom the jeſt was pointed. All the writers of Har 
middle comedy are loſt. We have among the c lol 
medies of our own country, the Rehearſal, wii wk 


ten after this model: for here Bays ſtands for Dri 
den; the two kings, for Charles and. his. brot en 
James; and the *+ parodies have all the caſt if" © 


23. Horat. art. poet. Y. 282. "Twas likewiſe no u legan 
common thing in the chorus of the old comedy fo rote 
the poet to ſpeak to the audience in his own prope 
| perſon. This was called Hagacacig. So the ſcholffl 

aſt on the clouds of Ariſtophanes, y. 518. inform: , | 
H agua; Joxtr pr ix Tg xops NA fe lei dle tui 
£aU13 mpoownov. 0 WOWTN;. rg & ig, OTA) Ex Th 
| ewevligns Foows © Xogos wilabas, aruyſtiny wor Tor N 
apogee, This ſame ſort of wagdeao; Shakeſpeare uſs 
at the end of every act in his Henry the Fifth. In th 
fourth, he pays a handſome compliment to queen |. 
zabeth and the earl of Eſſex. 


Were now the general of our gratious empreſs. 
(4s in good time he may) from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his ſword ; 
How many would the peaceful city quit- 

To welcome him | 


After the ſame manner the concluſion of As you lis! 
it, and of Troilus and Creſſida, is to be coniidered. 
24. Parodies were invented by Hegemon of 'Thaſo, 
as Ariſtotle ſays; or at leaſt he highly oſt 1 
nem, 
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is ancient humour. But we can now have no 
more ſuch inſtances; the government here, as for- 
nerly at Athens, putting a ſtop to this licentious 
pirit. And to their thus interfering. was owing the 


Iiſe of the new comedy, and of a Menander.. Hap- 


y for us, would the ſame. cauſes produce the ſame 
fects, and new Menanders ariſe.! But. I am afraid 
ve want fome. Attic manners. We attempt to 
aint the characters of others, without. having any 
haracter ourſelves : and our men of wit have been 
o loſt to whatever. is decent and grave, that their 
icious principles appear thro” all. the cobweb ſo- 
hiſtry, in which they try to invelope them. What 
enander was, may be partly gueſſed from ſome 
remaining fragments of his plays, and from his 
| | tranſlator 


hem, and brought them on the ſtage. Horace has an 
legant parody on a verſe of Furius, who in a poem 
rote, 


Jupiter bybernas cana nive conſpuit Alpes. 


le turns it thus, 


Furius hybernas cana nive conſpuit Alpes. 


Inſtophanes is full of theſe parodies, the bombaſt 
agedians, and Euripides, being the conſtant objects 
{ his ridicule. So Piſtol in our poet talks in a fuſti- 
n ſtyle, in ſcraps of verſes from the older tragedians : 
d the whole play introduced in Hamlet, is to be 
ſidered in this light. Sometimes parodies are.uſed. 
ot to ridicule the verſes thus changed, but they have 
air of pleaſantry and imitation ; ſuch are many paſ- 
ges from Homer and Euripides parodized by Plato: 
d by Julian in his Caeſars. T wonder the following 
lould eſcape the commentators, where Silenus applies 
e verſe uſed by Homer concerning a gay Trojan to 

allenus, : | 5 
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tranſlator Terence. But does it not look like wa 
of invention in Terence, 


i an manners and characters, brought M. 


nander s plays upon the Roman ſtage? Tis theh 
mours and cuſtoms of their own times, that pe 
ple love to ſee repreſented; not being over ſollid 
tous or intereſted in what is tranſacted in othe 
_ countries. Hence *twas wiſely judged by Steel, 
in his imitation of the Andria, to work it into x 
Engliſh ſtory. And *twas barrenneſs of inventiq 
that made the Latin ſtage- writers meerly tranſlato 
Indeed the Romans had few authors that can be 
called originals. Their government was military 
and the ſoldier had the chief praiſe ; the ſchol; 
ſtood only in a ſecond rank. And juſt as Vin 
and Horace began to flouriſh,. a young tyrant ſpruiy 
up, and riveted on the Romans by degrees ſud 
ſhackles of ſervitude, that they have never even t 
this day been able to ſhake them off. And ſhoul 
it ever be the misfortune of this iſland to feel tix 
effects of tyranny, we muſt bid farewell to ou 
Miltons and Shakeſpeares, and take up contented 
again with popiſh myſteries and moralities. 


Os H Xeuov M,ν]ν, jd is, mure x89, 
. 35 Hom. Il. C. 172. 
05 2 xęvoò EX wn wary τοονα, züri æden. | 
| | „ 
There are parodies ftill more elegant, when a diſcouiſ 
has a quite different turn given it; as in the Adelpli, 
where Demea full of his own praiſes tells Syrus, ho# 
he educates his ſon ;. and Syrus afterwards repeats De- 
mea's own words, giving him an account how he ir 
ſtructs his inferior ſervants. Adelp. Act III. ſc. 4. and 
in the firſt part of K. Henry the fourth, Act 2. when 
Hal humourouſly imitating Falſtaff's manner, turns Is 
own. ſpeech againſt him. ed het 
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er I 


good alone, in contradiſtinction to all private in- 
elt and ſelfiſh ſyſtems, prevails) is the only nurſe 


) fooliſh compaſſion, correct the greater vices, 
en are left to be either perſuaded or laughed out of 
ar lefler follies. Hence will neceſſarily ariſe ora- 


Uitar Wis, pocts, philoſophers, critics, &c. Wit will po- 
chol h and refine wit; and he whom nature has mark- 
Vir for a ſlave, will ever continue in his proper 
prugWhere. In tyrannic forms of government, the 


S {ud 
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houl 
el the 
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hole is reſerved; the people are well dealt with, 
they are amuſed with even mock-virtues and 
ock-ſciences. This is viſible in a neighbouring 
ion, where modern honor 1s fubſtituted in the 
om of ancient honeſty ; hypocritical addreſs, in- 
ad of morals and manners; flattery and ſubor- 
nate homage is introduced, and eaſily ſwallowed, 
lat every one in his turn might play the petty ty- 
4 t on his inferior. 

baſed, what poet, if he dared, can imitate na- 
rally men -and manners ? And ſhould accidental- 
a genius ariſe, yet he'll ſoon find it neceſſary to 
itter deſpotic power. For perfect writers we muſt 
Na o to Athens; not even to Rome; nor 
ek it in Pro. or Horace. For who, I would aſk, 


ben my as this ? 

15 [ul 

1 . Longia Ile: d. ſect. XLIV. 

O Melibaee- 


T was finely and truly obſerved by a certain in phi- 
loſopher, whom the rhetorician * Longinus 
viſes, that popular government (where the pub- 


great genius's. For while the laws, which know | 


In ſuch a ſtate, where nature is ſo diſtorted and. 


bear the reading ſuch a * piece * | 


All the beautiful lines. in that eclogue, cannot ah 


marians ſay, 80 Callimachus in his hymn to Jupit 


dect . 
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for the vileneſs of theſe. Or what can we tlii es. 
of the following? | ome 
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O Melibace, Deus nobis haec otia fecit. 
Namque erit ille mihi * ſemper- deus. 


Horace certainly had. forgotten his patron 3 Bruty 
and. all the doctrines he learnt at. Athens, when | 
praiſed this young tyrant for his bloody proſecuto 
of the Romans, who attempted the recovery 


2. Semper-deus, a perpetual deity : d, as the gn 


\ , 9% oy a I 5 | 5 E 


For ſo the verſe is to be written. when 


3. Horace was early patronized by Brutus. When 
was at Athens he imbibed the principles of the 8 “ 
philoſophy : at. the breaking out of the civil wars F 
Joined himſelf to Brutus, who-gave him the comma 


of a Roman legion. His fortune being ruin'd, 


went to the court of Auguſtus, turned rake, athe In K. 
and poet. Afterwards he grew ſober, and a 81 who 
philoſopher again.—Virgil had not thoſe private 0 
gations to Brutus: his ruin'd circumſtances ſent hin 
court. An emperor, and ſuch-a miniſter as Maec! 
could eaſily debauch a poor poet. But at length \! 
gil, as well as Horace, was willing to retreat: and So 'ti 
laſt he ordered his divine poem to- be burnt, not ad + 
cauſe it wanted perfection as an epic poem, but Chriſ 


_ cauſe it flattered the ſubverter of the — was t 
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eir ancient liberties and free conſtitution. But you 
ave none of theſe abandoned principles in the Athe- 
pian writers; none in old Homer, or in our mo- 
gern Milton. One could wiſh that Shakeſpeare 
vas as free from flattery, as Sophocles and Euripi- 
les. But our liberty was then in it's dawn; fo that 
ome pleces of flattery, which we find in Shake- 
ſpeare, muſt be aſcribed to the times. To omit 
ſome of his rants about kings, which bordered on 
+ blaſphemy 3 how abruptly has he introduced, in 

his Macbeth, a phyſician giving Malcolm an ac- 

count of Edward's touching for the king's evil ? 

And this, to pay a ſervile homage to king James, 
Brut who highly valued himſelf for a miraculous power, 
1en (as he and his credulous ſubjects really believed,) of 
cutio curing a kind of ſcrophulous humours, which fre- 
quently are known to go away of themſelves in ei- 
ther ſex, when they arrive at a certain age. In his 
K. Henry VIII. the ſtory which would have ended 
at the marriage of Anna Bullen, is lengthened out 
on purpoſe to make a chriſtening of Elizabeth; and 
to introduce by way of prophecy a compliment to 
her royal perſon and dignity :- and what is ſtill worfe, 
when the play was ſome time after acted before K. 


4, In Macbeth Act II. ö 
Macd. Moft ſacrilegious murt her hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and flole thence 
The life oth" building. 


In K. John Act V. Hubert is ſpeaking of the monk 
who poiſon'd K. John. 


Areſolwed villain 
Whoſe bowels ſuddenly burſt out. 


So 'tis written of Judas, Acts I, 18. He fell headlong 
and burſt. aſunder: idaxnos wiaer., You ſee he has 
Chriſt in view whenever he ſpeaks of kings, and this. 
was the court-language :—1 wiſh it never went farther. 

e James, 


IT uylrs a:d jack Cades. Hence he has ſpoiled, on 
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James, another prophetical patch of flattery w 
tacked to it. If a ſubject is taken from the met: 
man hiſtory, he ſeems afraid to do juſtice to the d preſſi. 
tizens. The patricians were the few in confpirag 
againſt the many. And the ſtruggles of the pecyl 
were an honeſt ſtruggle for that ſhare of powe 
Which was kept unjuſtly from them. No wonde 
the hiſtorians have repreſented the tribunes faction 
and the people rebellious, when moſt of that ſo 
now remaining wrote after the ſubverſion of tha 


conſtitution, and under the fear or favour of thi Let u 
Caeſars. One would think our poet had been bre 
in the court of Nero, when we ſce in what colouſ ;. Th 
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he pauits the tribunes, or the people: he ſeems t 
have no other idea of them, than as a mob of Wa 


of the fineſt ſubjects of tragedy from the Roma 
hiſtory, his Coriolanus. But if this be the fault 0 
Shakeſpeare, twas no leſs the fault of Virgil an 
Horace; he errs in good company. Yet this is 
poor apology, for the poet ought never to ſubm 


his art to wrong opinions, and prevailing faſhion. ¶ ule o. 
AND now I am confidering the faulty fide q. Ber 
our poet, I cannot paſs over his ever and anon con ſpecim 


founding the manners of the age which he is de 
ſcribing, with thoſe in which he lived: for if the 
are at all introduced, it ſhould be done with gre: 
art and delicacy ; and with ſuch an antique caſt, : 
Virgil has given to his Roman cuſtoms and manners 
Much leſs can many of his anachroniſms be defended he 
Other kind of errors (if they may be ſo called) ar pray a 
properly the errors of great genius's; ſuch are in on; 

acuracies of language, and a faulty ſublime, which dings 
is ſurely preferable to a faultleſs mediocrity. ShakKarce of 
 fpeare labouring with a multiplicity of ſublime ide: 
often gives himſelf not time to be delivered of a7 


ndatio! 
E, 


; Et u 
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the rules of ſoto endeavouring art : hence he 5 
rowds various figures together, and metaphor up- 

metaphor ; and runs the hazard of far-fetched 
preſſions, whilſt intent on nobler ideas he conde- 
ends not to grammatical niceties: here the audi- 
ce are to accompany the poet in his conccptions, 

d to ſupply what he has ſketched out for them. 
will mention an inſtance or two of this ſort. 

et is ſpeaking to his father's ghoſt, _ 


Oh ! anſwer me, 
Let me not burſt in ignorance ; but tell 


5. The crouding and mixing together heterogeneous 
etaphors is doing a ſort of violence to the mind; for 
h new metaphor calls it ſoon off from the idea 
ich the former has rais'd : *tis a fault doubtleſs, and 
to be apologized for; and inſtances are very nu- 
rous in Shakeſpeare. The poet is to take his ſhare 
the faults, and the critic is to keep his hands from 
context. Yet tis ſtrange to ſee how many paſſages 
editors have corrected, meerly for the ſake of 
nſonance of metaphor : breaking thro' that gold- 
rule of critigiſm ; nend only the faults of tranſcrib- 
Bentley ſhew'd the way to critics, and gave 
ſpecimen, in his notes on Callimachus, of his e- 
ndations of Horace by correcting the following 
b, 2 


Ss _ 7 —— 2 4 2 
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Et male tornatos incudi reddere werſus. 
8 For. art. poet. 441. 


3 
0 


ere he reads ter natos, for conſonance of metaphor. 
pray take notice, ter natos, is a metaphorical ex- 
Non; for naſcor, natus, ſignifies to be born: and 
things Born brought to the anvil? Is not here diſ- 
uce of metaphor with a witneſs ? | 
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Why 


_ » Hath born his faculties ſo meck, hath been 


Upon the fightleſs couriers of the air, 


Many other paſſages of this kind might be mer 


of the actor, while the imagination of the ſpect 
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Why thy canonix' d bones, ö hearſed in death, 
Have burft their cearments © &c. 


Again, Macbeth in a lloquy before he murdeiſfert t. 


Duncan, at mi 
| d ill-j 
Beſides, this Duncan. ion, 


do clear in his great office, that his virtues | 
Will plead, like angels, trumpet-tongu'd agam 

The deep damnation of his taking off : 
And Pity, like a naked new-born babe, 


Striding the blaſt, or head'ns cherubim hirs' 


Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye; 
That tears ſhall drawn the wind. 


e 
his ri 
ount 
wth | 
il, an 
a m. 
ery ob 


on'd, which paſs oft tolerably well in the mou 


tor helps and ſupplies every ſeeming inaccurac 
but they will by no means bear a cloſe view, mo 


than ſome defignedly unfiniſhed and rough ſketci 


of a maſterly hand. or d 

JUST after I had tranſcribed for the preſs r {oh 
dove remarks, a circumſtance ſo very ftranz:Wiſon a 
itſelf happened to me, that I cannot help acquaiſſſen tho 
ing the reader with it. There is a vanity, we tf the 
often indulge, in relating trifles, which we ourſc\lſ was 
are concerned 1 in, not conſidering how Ettle the n miling 


of the world intereſt themſelves in our affa 


the 
And ſome there are, who, rather than not talk 


* own 


themſelves, will relate their reveries and id I far 
dreams. If our dreams came from Jove, as What th 
ot but 

6. Such expreſſions, Longinus ſect. 32. . pret pins 
enough, w εĩöv:UlE TR. ſeeing 1 
7. Hom. II. a. 63. Kai yag 7 lag be A; . balſa 


Milton XII, 611. For God is alſo in Jeep. 


y'! 


ok 
h, 
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t has it, perhaps they might be worth relating; 
t when our waking ideas are little better than 
es and vapors, what can be expected when we 
ert to a world of our own forming, but there 
at mimic fancy will produce the moſt monſtrous 
| ill- joined reſemblances ? After this frank decla- 
jon, what regard or credit may I expect to my 
vn viſion ? which, however, as it has a particu- 
relation to the ſubject in hand, and from the u- 
1] liberty allowed to us miſcellaneous authors, T 
nnot help introducing ; and, as Herodotus adds 
ter relating any ſtrange or fabulous account, the 
ndid reader may believe juſt as much as likes him 
ſt, 3 
Methought Apollo appeared to me; in his left 
and he held his ſilver bow, on his reſplendent 
wulders hung his graceful quiver ;3 and taking me 
nn his right hand, which felt colder than ſnow on 
ount Caucaſus, he led me (as Milton expreſles it) 
mth fliding without ſtep, to the ſummit of a high 
il, and there graciouſly preſented me with a glaſs 
a moſt miraculous nature; for it would ſhew e- 
ery object m it's proper light, and diſcover its beau- 
y or deformity, however gloſſed over by ſubtlety 
r ſophiſtry. But to my misfortune, thro” my con- 
uſion and ſurpriſe, down it dropped, and brake in 
n thouſand pieces. Being ten times more afraid 
ff the anger of the god, than regretting my loſs, 
was about making my apologies, when Apollo 
Iniling interrupted me, © Know, ſaid he, that 
the gods are never angry with mankind; their 
© own follies are to them puniſhments ſufficient.” 
I fancied to myſelf that I rejoiced extremely, 
that this affair was ſo well ended; tho? I could 
ot but perceive I was bewildered in a multiplicity of 
various objects, which ſurroumded me. The god 
Jfeeing my confuſion anointed my viſual nerve with 
2 balſam of ſovereign virtue to remove all films 


and 


urd 


gan 


rs'd 
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and mortal miſts. Immediately the high hill u Mc 
extended proſfecis vaniſhed ; — I found myſdi the 
on a/piu tegether with my celeſtial guide. Made 
were mcthuught entering a large court, which wil the ; 
terminated with a mult magificent gate, built a oper 
the model of a triumphal arch, on the top of wid wid 
was inſcribed in letteis of gold EYAALIM ON place 
OIKH 1 HPION, per 
At the approach of the god, the folding doc ** 
of burniſhed Corinthian braſs flew ſpontaneouſſii the N 
open, and diſcovered a proſpect beautiful beyon pont 
even a poet's imagination. I he firſt object, th; palac 
ſtruck my admiring eyes, was a verdant hillo N acroſ 
whoſe ſides were covered with flowering ſhrubs an Apol 


myrtles ; thro” theſe there ran down in a rapi 
current a ſilver ſtream, and watered all the valley 
beneath. This was the chief manſion of the mu 
with Hercules, who was accoutred with his al 
ſubduing club and lion's ſkin, I was ſomewhat ſur 
priſed to find one of theſe divine perſonages abſent 
but ſoon learnt that Melpomene was gone to be 
umpire between Sophocles and Euripides : for He 
mer, it ſeems, had given a golden tripod, as 
prize to the poet who ſhould be declared conquer 
or. My impatience glowed in my face to be prey 
ſent at this trial of ſkill ; which the god perceiving 
complied with my curioſity, but at the ſame tim. 
hinted, how much better it were for ſuch an earthly 
being to ſubmit every concern to heavenly directio 


Sooner than he ſpake I arrived at a ſpacious {quarqh,; 
inhabited by tragic poets ; where directly fronting, or 
the entrance ſtood a moſt ſuperb ſtructure ſupport by to 
ed by a hundred pillars of the Corinthian ordern ent. 


This was the palace of Sophocles. After paſſing 
thro* the moſt ſumptuous apartments, we arrived at 
the theatre, which was of a ſemicircular form, and 
capable of holding ten thouſand ſpectators. = bir © 


lo * his ſeat on the right hand of the ſtage, an 
| — 
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Melpomene fat on the left: for the gods never give 
the upper hand to the goddeſſes. The play to be 
acted was king Oedipus. I was admiring all round 
the elegant profuſion of ornaments, when the ſcene 
opening diſcovered in the moſt beautiful painting a 
wide court before a royal palace ; in the center was 
placed an altar ſmoaking with incenſe, and at pro- 
per diſtances temples and groves. Around the al- 
tar the Theban youth proſtrated themſelves ; and 
the chief prieſt ſtood eminently conſpicuous in his 
pontifical robes. Immediately comes out of the 
palace king Oedipus, and moſt majeſtically ſtalked 
acroſs the {tage to the proſtrate Thebans. Had not 
Apollo aſſiſted me, I ſhould never have underſtood 
a tenth part of any one ſcene; for it ſeem'd to me 
a language I never heard before: Iam certain *twas 
ot the leaſt adapted to our barbarous and northern 
mouths, The pronunciation was both according 
o quantity and accent, which makes the language 
naturally a leſs kind of recitativo. The reader may 
ave ſome notion of what a Grecian play was, if 
ver he heard the famous Italian Seneſino, in reci- 
ative muſic, pronounce any of Mr. Handel's fineſt 
peras z for queen Jocaſta had exactly his tone and 
cent. But the voice of Oedipus was fuller and 
Wore maſculine : his maſk did not offend me in the 
Weaſt ; it aſſiſted his voice, and ſeem'd to give a dig- 
1Wity to the character. Tis impoſſible for me to 
xpreſs, the propriety, the ſolemnity and graceful 
aWuſic of the chorus; whether they ſung alternate- 
or together, the lyric poetry, which was wor- 
by to be heard with the moſt ſacred ſilence. Twas 
| entertainment religiouſly ſolemn : for the Gre- 
to their moſt chearful amufements allways 
ned religion, which they thought was given them 
the gods to exhilarate mankind, not to add to 
tir common calamities of life new diſquietude 
4 deſpair, 


once in the theatre of Euripides, where the play to 
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When the play was over, the audience went di- 
rectly to the palace of Euripides. The front was 
raiſed on Ionic pillars, and the whole ſtructure ap- 
peared elegantly plain in the exacteſt neatneſs. The 
tranſition of dreams is ſudden and unaccountable; 
and ſo it happened to me, for I found myſelf at 


be acted was Oreſtes, and the chief part was per- 
formed by the poet himſelf, who appeared without 
a maſk. Nor was the maſk, as I was inform'd, 
allways uſed either by the comic or tragic poets. [ 
remember particularly that ſcene, which paſt be- 
tween Electra and her brother, where he is diſco- 
vered reclining on a couch, and juſt awaked. The 
care of the ſiſter co her diſtempered brother was pa- ¶ ing 
thetically moving: upon her mentioning the name ¶ a :7 
of Helen, Oreſtes ſtarted, and ſeemed to recollet ¶ tho! 
a thouſand diſmal ideas, and his murthered mother ever 
came into his thoughts: his face grew paler, and his M with 
voice hollow and trembling ; at the ſame time the with 
accompanying muſic changed to the cromatic ſtyle. he c: 
What muſt the effect be of the united force of the 1 
muſic and poetry! However upon the whole I liked 
the Oedipus of Sophocles better; and was not a lit- 
tle ſurpriſed to find that Euripides made choice of 
his Oreſtes; for ſurely it does not exceed the rei 
of his plays. The moſt ſurpriſing of all was, that 
Melpomene adjudged the Prize to Euripides : but 
upon enquiry I found, that Socrates was ſeen in and a 
private that very morning with this tragic muſe; ¶ dants x 
and *twas whiſpered, that he had influenced her de 
termination. But this I looked upon entirely: 
a ſcandalous reflection; for who can imagine ſuc 
an ugly old fellow ſhould have any influence on e te 
beautiful female? Homer did not ſeem well plealcdF facrec 
with this determination; for he ſent to Sophocles a. 4 
golden tripod of double value, the workmanſhip i 


which far ſurpaſſed the rich materials. 


While 
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di. While I was muſing on theſe things I caft my 


ap- Non the top of a hill built pretty much after the Go- 
'he thic model, which I found was the manſion of 
le; NPhakeſpeare. I went immediatly in company with 
f at ccleſtial guide to viſit this magnificent palace. 
u WV hen I had aſcended the hill, I ſtopped and looked 
her- Wround to take a view of the extenſive country; 
out Ind ſeeing from afar the prettieſt ſeat imaginable in 
1d, Nuins, I could not help inquiring the cauſes of ſuch 
I ctruction. That was, ſaid Apollo, once the 


ſco- (MW not entirely free from havoc and ſpoil. Iwo moſt 
The ravaging monſters are here ever and anon mak- 
pa- ing depredations; one of them is called Zk AL; 
ame a monſter that has ncither ears nor eyes, but a 
llect thouſand tongues and ten thouſand hands; and 
ther every hand is armed with a poniard beſmeared 
d hs with gore : the other is a Gothic form of a man, 
the with a regal crown on his head, and in his hands 
ſtyle. he carrieth ſhackles of iron; in himſelf alone is 
ce of the ſtrength of a whole army; but what is won- 
liked I derful, if you ſtrip him of the charm, which 
a lit: ¶ ſurrounds his brows, he is ſcarce a match for a 
ce of lingle perſon : his name is TYRANN V, but his 
e reſt flatterers call him KINGLY POWER. Nought 
, that could withſtand theſe wide-waſting monſters, 
: but} were it not that Hercules guards the eaſtern gate, 
en in and a certain Amazonian nymph with her atten- 
dants marches round the plain in warlike parade.” 
doon as the god had ſpoken TI beheld at a diſtance 
beautiful virgin; in her right hand ſhe graſped a 
r; a preſent from Pallas of that * ſpear, which 
e terror of tyrants, and of thofe,. who bel 
ſacred name of heroes: in her left ſhe held a 
Among the attendants of the goddeſs LI- 


8, Hom. II. 4. 745. 
While PENG, 1 F 2 ; BERTY 


eyes forward, and beheld, at ſome diſtance, a caſtle 


"ſeat of Menander. But theſe happy regions are 


others were dreſſed in ſable robes, or ſcarlet coats 
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BERTY (for ſo ſhe was named) I perceived AR rs 
and SCIENCES, with the emblems and enſigns of 
their virtues: here I ſaw ELoQUENCE ; in her right 
ſhe carried a three-forked 9 thunderbolt with wings, 
and in her left a ſcroll : and PusBLic Laws with 
engraven tables of braſs in one hand, and a curb in 
the other : nor was PLENTY wanting with her in- 
verted horn; nor the GRACEs, who virtue-proof 
needed no veil. Pe 5 

The guardians of this ſacred place being now 
marched out of ſight, I turned to contemplate the 
magnificent palace of Shakeſpeare: when on a ſud- 
den my ears were peal'd with a confuſed and hide- 
ous noiſe. Juſt as if a flock of frighted geeſe 
ſhould interrupt a man in attention to the melodi- 
- ous voice of a nightingale : ſuch, and even worſe, 
ſeem'd to me, after the Grecian aſſemblies, the 
hubbub of a riotous mob of Goths and Vandals, 
who were aſcending the hill in a tumultuous man- 
ner. Some were decorated with ribbons, others 
ſcarce covered their nakedneſs with rags ; theſe 
had wreaths of withered bays round their brows, 


They all came reſolved to deſtroy the edifice, and 
to build the poet another; but upon what mode 
not one of them was agreed. Apollo called aloud, 
64 Raſh mortals, ſaid he, forbear, nor daring} 
C tempt your fate.” When the heavenly power 
perceived theſe illſtarr d poets and critics to diſobey 
his celeſtial voice, he bent his brandiſhed bow, anc 
let fly full at the foremoſt his ſounding ſh: 


_ In alluſion to what the comedian ſaid of Pericles 
Ag. V. 530. | | 


Erie n IIeIxN In O UNA, 
Hanes, ie, Sun, Tm EMI 


See Cicer, in orat. ad Brut. 29. 
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Nought availed the embroider'd ſtar that cover'd his 


breaſt, or the azure ribbon that croſſed his ſhoul- 
ders; ſwift thro” his hollow heart flew the whizzing 


arrow, and forcing it's way thro' his back, ſtruck 


full in the forehead the miſcreant who ſculked be- 
hind him, and firſt blaſphemed the god: home. to 
the very feathers entered the fatal ſhaft z tho? 
his forehead was armed with triple-fold braſs, and 
ſurrounded with bays, and his fkull only not impe- 
netrably thick. Down the ſteep aſcent the miſcre- 
ated bards together tumble, and their bodies re- 
main a prey to ravenous dogs, and the fowls of the 
air. The reſt preſſed forward not diſmaid by the 
death of theſe chieftans: which Apollo diſcerning 


took from his quiver another arrow, and fitting it 


to the ſtretched ſtring, drew the bending ſilver to an 
arch, till the two ends almoſt joined: away flies 
the feathered miſchief impatient and thirſting after 
revenge, and dreadful was the clangor of the ſilver 
bow. ſtarted at the ſound, and awaked. When 
to my no ſmall regret I found, that from talking 


with gods and heroes I was returning again to the 


common intercourſes of meer mortals. 
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BOOK II. 
"SECT. I 


AVING ſpoken of the poet's province, 

I return to the ſubject of critics and criti- 
"0 ciſm; and ſhall conſider not what they 
have been, but what their aſſumed character re- 
quires them to be. If a critic, as the original word 
imports, can truly judge of authors, he muſt have 
formed his judgment from the perfecteſt models, 
Horace ſends you to Grecian writers to gain a 
Tight rcliſh of literature. 
& Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 


% Muſa loqui. 


1. Hor. art. poet. 323. and 268. Horace does not 
ſeem to have any great opinion of his countrymen, as 
to their learned capacity. Plautus and Terence are 
copies of the Grecian ſtage; the latter, Caeſar cal- 
led, dimidiate Menander. If their tragic poets were 
no better than Seneca, *tis no great loſs that they are 
all periſhed. It might not be diſpleaſing to the reader 
to know Virgil's opinion; and he might be pretty 
certain 'twas the ſame as Horace's, had not he left us 


his teſtimony, which is as follows, even where he 


Celebrating the Roman worthies : Aen. VI, 842. 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius aera, | 
Credo equidem, et wives ducent de marmore vultus 


Orabunt cauſas melius, &fc. 


"Tis truly obſerved by Mr. Aſcham in his Scholemal- 
ter, p. 55. That Athens. within the memory of one 
man's life bred greater men, than Rome in the com- 
paſs of thoſe ſeven hundred years when it flouriſhed 
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Vos exemplaria Graeca 
. Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 


Wien 1 tat und refiſh- ® well modeled and: 


formed, and our general ſcience of what is fair and 
good improved; tis no very difficult matter to ap- 
ply this Knowledge to particulars. But if J have no 
ſtandard of right and wrong, no criterion of foul 


| and fair; if I cannot give a reaſon for my liking or 


diſliking, how much more becoming is modeſty 
and filence ? „ 

I would beg leave to know, what ideas can he 
be ſuppoſed to have of a real fublime in manners 
and ſentiments, who has never gone further for his 
inſtruction, than what a puffy rhetorician, who 
wrote in a barbarous age, can teach? Or what ad- 
mirer of monkiſh ſophiſts and caſuiſts, can eve 
have any reliſh at all? To 

The human mind naturally and neceſſarily pur- 
ſues truth, it's ſecond ſelf; and, if not rightly ſet 
to work, will ſoon fix on ſome falſe appearance 
and borrowed repreſentations of what is fair and 
good: here it will endeavour to acquieſce, diſingenuù- 
ouſly impoſing on itſelf, and maintaining it's ground 
with deceitful arguments. This will account for 
that ſeeming contradiction in many critical charac- 
ters, who ſo acutely can ſee the faults of others, 
but at the ſame time are blind to the follies of their 
own eſpouſed ſentiments and opinions. 

There is moreover in every perſon a particular 
bent and turn of mind, which, whenever forced 
a different way than what nature intended, grows 
aukward. Thus Bentley, the greateſt ſcholar of the 
age, took a ſtrange kind of reſolution to follow the 
muſes : but whatever ſkill and ſagacity he might 
diſcover in other authors, yet his Horace and Milton 
will teſtify to the world as much his want of ele- 


rance and a poetic taſt, as his epiſtle to Dr. Mi 


F 4 and 


Bentley. * Cicero tells us in his epiſtles, that what- tfu 
ever diſpleaſed him he would by no means believe a. 


8 Aelian. Var. Hiſt. XIII, 14. 
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and his diſſertations on Phalaris will witneſs for his 
being, in other reſpects, the beſt critic that ever ap- the 
peared in the learned world. | = 

Ariſtarchus ſeem'd very much to - reſemble 


was Homer's: and I don't doubt but he found edi hs 
tors, whoſe backs were broad enough to bear what. I t0 
ever loads of reproaches he was pleaſed : to lay on » 
them. The old rhapſodiſts, the Spartan lawgiver, I .1;1 
or Athenian tyrant, might have ſerved his turn 


much better than ſuch a ghoſt of an editor, the very Kay 


coinage of his brain, as was lately raiſed up by the an 
Dr. when he ſo miſerably mangled Milton. PEE 


However this unbridled ſpirit of criticiſm ſhould] , 1. 
by all means be reſtrained. For theſe trifles, a ,, tl 
they appear, will lead to things of a more ſeriou A 
conſequence. By theſe means even the credit of ali here 
books muſt fink in proportion to the number ol thin 
critical, as well as uncritical hands thro* whi 10 6. 
they pals. op Ma 
There is one thing, I think, ſhould always be N 
remember'd in ſettling and adjuſting the context of ſuper 
authors ; and that is, if they are worthy of criti He a 
ciſm, they are worthy of ſo much regard as to b fore 
preſumed to be in the right, till there are ver wiſdc 
good grounds to ſuppoſe them wrong. A crit In 
ſhould come with abilities to defend, not with arro ge n 

nce at once to ſtart up a corrector. Is this leſ rubs 
finiſhed ? Is it not ſo intended to ſet off what is prin Sh. 
cipal, and requires a higher finiſhing ? Is this le ns 

2. Cicer. epiſt. ad famil. III, 2. Sed ff, ut ſeribi age 
ae literae non fuerunt diſertae, ſcito meas non fuiſſ the at 
Ut enim Ariſtarchus Homeri verſum negat quem 1 mode! 


probat ; fic tu (libet enim mihi jocari ) quod diſertum ng 
erit, ne putetis mum. : | DG 


numerous 
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numerous? Perhaps the poet ſo deſigned it, to raiſe 
the imagination ſtill higher, when we come to ſu- 
blimer and more ſonorous ſubjects. Does not even 
variety, which goes ſo far to conſtitute what is beau- 
tiful, carry with it a ſuppoſal of inferiority and ſub- 
ordination? Nay, where no other conſideration can 
be preſumed, ſome allowances ſurely are to be given 
to the infirmity of human nature. 

*Tis the artiſt. of a lower claſs who finiſhes all 
alike. If you examine the defigns of a maſterly 
hand, you'll perceive how rough theſe colours are 
laid on, how ſlightly that is touched, in order to 
carry on your view to what is principal, and deſerves 
the chief attention: for by this correſpondence and 
relation, and by thus making each part ſubſervient 
to the other, a whole is formed. 

And were it not a degree of prophanation, I might 
here mention the great Deſigner, who has flung ſome 
things into ſuch ſtrong ſhades,- that tis no wonder 
ſo much gloomineſs and melancholy is raiſed in rude 
and undiſciplined minds: the ſublime Maker, + who - 
has ſet this univerſe before us as a book; yet what 
ſuperficial readers are we in this volume of nature ? 
Here I am certain we muſt become good men, be- 
fore we become good. critics, and the firſt ſtep to 
wiſdom is humility. 

In a word, the moſt judicious critics, as well as 
the moſt approved authors are fallible ; the former 
therefore ſhould have ſome modeſty, .the latter ſome 
allowances: But modeſty is of the higheſt impor- 


tance, when a critical inquirer is examining writings | 


which are truly originals ; ſuch as Homer among 
the ancients, Milton and Shakeſpeare among the 
moderns. Here we are to 2 with caution, 


with doubt and heſitation. Such authors are really 


0 Milton VII, 67. 
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5 Makers, as the original word Poet imports. In 
their extenſive minds the forms and ſpecies of things 
lie in embryo, till call'd forth into being by ex- 
Preſſions anſwering their great idea. 


I 

a 

p 

| | in 

© © The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rowling, fl 

& Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth i © 

4 to heav'n: | th 

& And, as imagination bodies forth © | kn 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen g 
Is 

no 

crit 

div. 

con 

4 


« A local habitation, and a name.” 

Twere well therefore if a careful and critical 
reader would- firſt form to himfelf ſome plan, when 
he enters upon an author deſerving a ſtricter in- 


c Turns them to ſhape, and gives to alery nothing 


F. Sir Philip Sydney in his defence of poeſie, The at la 
* Greekes named him IIOIHTHN, which name hath, ¶ not 

t as the moſt excellent, gone through other languages: ¶ cri;i, 
« it cometh of this word IIOIEIN, which is to make: his l 
« wherein I know not whether by lucke or wiſdome I 


« wee Engliſhmen have met with the Greekes in calling ; 
« him a_ Wc ger.“ Johnſon in his Diſcoveries, A _ 
« poet is that which by the Greeks is called a iZoxm, _ 


« 0 NOLHTHY, a maker, or a feigner, &c.“ 80 
Spencer uſes the word in his Fairy Queen, B. z. 
C. 2. ſt. 3 | torth 


* But ah! my rhimes too rude and rugged are, 
« When in ſo high an Object they do light, 
« And ftriving fit to make, I fear do mar. 


Holeh, verſus facere. Julian in his Caeſars, orig 
Oe. oedas ITOINN On. Xenophon.. in Sympoſ. 
125 yas Jure r 6 Ong 5 ooÞurale, NEHNOIHKE 
X 50) T7av7 u Tw avlguriney. Plato in Tone, ? A 
Sele jpoigz TESTO jubvoy olg Te ixar@- IIOIEIN x ACC, 5 
Þ 7) KSOK 4YTY WAHhNToav. | | | 


6. A Midſummer- Night's Dream, Act. V. 


quiry: 


X 
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quiry: if he would conſider that originals have a 
manner allways peculiar to themſelves; and not only 
a manner, but a language: if he would compare one 
paſſage with another; for ſuch authors are the beſt 
interpreters of their own meaning: and would re- 
flect, not only what allowances may be given for 
obſolete modes of ſpeech, but what a venerable caſt 
this alone often gives a writer. I omit the previous 
knowledge in ancient cuſtoms and manners, in 
grammar and conſtruction; the knowledge of theſe 
is preſuppoſed ; to be caught tripping here is an omi- 
nous. tumble at the very threſhold and entrance upon 
criticifm ; *tis ignorance, which no gueſs-work, no 
dvining faculty, however ingenious, can atone and 
commute for. „ 

A learned 7 wit of France mentions a certain 
giant, who could eaſily ſwallow windmills, but was 
at laſt choak'd with a lump of freſh butter. Was 
not this exactly the caſe of Bentley, that giant in 
criticiſm, who having at one mouthful ſwallowed 
his learned antagoniſts, yet could not digeſt an Eng- 
lſh author, but expoſed himſelf to the cenſure of 
boys and girls? Indeed tis but a filly figure the beſt 
make, when they get beyond their ſphere; or 
when with no ſettled ſcheme in view, with no com- 
paſs or card to direct their little {kiff, they launch 
forth on the. immenſe ocean of criticiſm. 


7. Rabelais, I. IV. & vil , 
SC TT. - 


F all the various tribes of critics and commen- 

CZ tators,. there are none who are ſo apt to be 
kd into errors, as thoſe who, quitting the plain road 
of common. ſenſe, will be continually hunting after 
aradoxes, and ſpinning cobwebs out of their own 
ins. Lo paſs over the cabaliſtic doctors, and 
the 
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the profound Jacob Behmen with his ſucceſſon; 
- how in a trivial inſtance did both Scaliger and Voſſiu 
fling away a deal of pains in miſinterpreting a line 
of Martial, that would not puzzle a ſchool- boy to- 
lerably taught? Among the ancients twas cuſto- 
mary to ſwear by what they eſteemed moſt dear; 
to this cuſtom the poet alludes, not without ſome 
malicious wit, in an epigram, where a Jew ſwears 
by the temple of the Thunderer; (the word Jeho- 
vah did not ſuit a Roman mouth ;) © I don't believe 
«© you, fays Martial, ſwear by your pathic, you 
© boy Anchialus, who is dearer to you, 

& God you pretend to adore.” ; 


* Ecce negas, juraſque mihi per templa tonantis.: 
Non credo: jura, verpe, per Anchialum. 


I knew an ingenious man who, having thoroughly 
perſuaded himſelf that Virgil's Aeneid was a hiſtory 
of the times, apply'd the ſeveral characters there 
drawn to perſons of the Auguſtan age, Who could 
Drances repreſent but Cicero? j 


Lingua melior, ſed frigida bello: 

«© Dextera. „ 5 
Genus huic materna fſuperbum 

« Nobilitas dabat, incertum de patre ferebat. 


1. Mart. ep. XI, 95. vid. Scalig. in prolegom. ad 
libros de emendatione temporum. Et Voſſ. in notis 
ad Catullum. And our learned Spencer, who has ex- 
amined the corrections of theſe critics. | 

2. Virg. Aen. XI, 358. &. What he adds—r- 
certum de patre ferebat, is exactly agreeable to what 
Plutarch relates of the accounts of Cicero's father. 

_ His mother's name was Helvia, one of the moſt ho- 


nourable families of Rome. 


Not 
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rs; Nor could any thing be more like, than Sergeſthus 


Tiv and Catiline of the Sergian family. In the deſcrip- 
tion of the games, he daſhes his ſhip thro* over ea- 
gerneſs againſt the rock. And the rock that Catiline 
fplit on was his unbridled, licentious temper. 


o be mention'd here, paſſed off very well; they 


cho- truth. But when Iopas was Virgil, Dido Cleopatra, 
lieve MAchates Maecenas or Agrippa, Iapis Antonius 
your NMuſa, &c. what was this but playing the Procruſtes 
the with hiſtorical facts? 


the ſame experiment on Milton, and to imagine 
tat frequently he hinted at thoſe times, in which 
je himſelf had ſo great a ſhare both as a writer, 


1ghly ſhe poet himſelf: 

ſtory 

m Nor number nor example with him wrought 
cou 


To ſwerve from truth, or change his conſtant 
mind 
Tho' ſingle. 
„ This was all thy care, 
To ſtand approv'd in ſight of God, tho” 
& worlds 


Judg'd thee perverſe. 


m. ad »Tis not to be ſuppoſed that the common 

1 ealthſman Milton could bear to ſee an earthly mo- 
sex arch idolized, deified, called the lord, the anointed, 
2 wed. not; he drew his pen, _ anſwer d himſelf 
Ather. Ne one writer, 


ſt ho- | : 
2. ND 


Not 


Theſe and ſome other obſervations, too numerous. 


arried an air of ingenuity with them, if not of 


SUPPOSE, in like manner, one had a mind to 


and an actor. Thus, for inftance, Abdiel = be. 


be repreſentative of God: no, that ſight he en- 
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. _S:NE Ema nroz ON METAAHTOPA ©vYMon, 


thus mplocing his own undaunted heart, 


4 O heav'n, that ſuch reſemblance of the higheſt: 
« Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
6 Remain n not! : e twe 


Who cannot ſee whom he meant, and what par Yet { 
ticular facts he pointed at in theſe lines? From 


« So ſpake the fiend, and with Neceſſity 
bs: The Tyrant” 8 plea, excus'd his deviliſh deeds. 


Nor can any one want an interpretation for Nirrol, 


on whoſe character he dwells ſo long.. 


. Till one ſhall riſe — 
& Of proud ambitious heart, who (not content ning 
4 With fair equality, fraternal ſtate). | OY OE 
4 Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd 5 e Meſ 


c Over his brethren, and quite diſpoſſeſs 
« Concord, and law of nature from the earth: 5 
c Hunting, (and men, not beaſts ſhall be his game) 4. Mi 


c With war and hoſtile ſnare, ſuch as refuſe face i 
c Subjection to his. empire tyrannous. BW! may 
6 A mighty hunter thence he ſhall be ſtil'd then 
« Before the Lord, as in deſpite of heav'n in com 
« Or of heav'n claiming ſecond. ſov'reignty: with t 
ec And from rebellion ſhall derive his name, of a 
« The” of rebellion others he accuſe. 12 
| » JOI 


Could the character of Charles the ſecond, withſſ Preis! 
his rabble rout of riotous courtiers, or the cavalier 


fpirit- and party juſt after the reſtoration. be mark d 


3. Hem. II. A. 403. | 
* frongen heads 


ect. 2. on SHAKESPEARP, 135 
onger and plainer, than in the beginning of the 
enth book ? 5 


But drive far off the barbarous diſſonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers, &c. | 


It needs not be told what nation he points at in 


e twelfth book. l 
par· Yet ſometimes nations will decline ſo low _ 
From virtue (which is reaſon) that no wrong, 
But juſtice, -and ſome fatal curſe annex d, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty, 

Their inward loſt. 


Again, how plain are the civil wars imagined in 
: f1xth book? The Michaels and Gabriels, &c. 
ould have lengthen'd out the battles endleſs, nor 
old any ſolution been found; had not Cromwell, 
ing on celeſtial armour, THN ITANOITAIAN 
or ®EOY, (for this was + Milton's opinion) like. 

e Meſſiah all armed in heavenly panoply, and 

- | | aſcending 


me) 4. Milton points out this allegory himſelf, in his 
fence of Smectym. p. 180. fol. edit. © Then (that 
I may have leave to ſoare awhile as the poets uſe) 
then Zear, whoſe ſubſtance is ethereal, arming 
in compleat diamond, aſcends his fiery chariot drawn 
with two blazing meteors, figured like beaſts, but 


reſembling two of thoſe four which Ezechiel and 
St. John ſaw, the, one viſaged like a hon, to ex- 
preſs a power, high autority and indignation 5, 
the other of count nance like a man, - to caſt de- 
riſion- and ſcorn upon perverſe and fraudulent fe- 
ducers : with theſe the invincible warriour Zea. 
ſhaking looſely the flack reins drives over the 
heads of ſcarlet prelats and ſuch as are inſolent 
Pa 


of a higher breed, than any the zodiack yields, 
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| phetic 
ſcued 
he kn 
f the 
aS, 
and ha 
and en 
m ene! 


aſcending his fiery chariot, driven over the maln 
nant heads of thoſe who would maintain tyrany 
ſway. | >.» 

Let us conſider his tragedy in this allegorical vie 
Sampſon impriſon'd and blind, and the captive ſtat 
of Iſrael, lively repreſents our blind poet with tl 
republican party after the reſtoration, aMicted an 
perſecuted. But theſe revelling idolators will foo; 


pull an old houſe on their heads; and God will ſen Hoy 
his people a deliverer. How would it have rejoica pave n 
the heart of the blind ſeer, had he lived to have ſeen d ſay 
with his mind's eye, the accompliſhment of his pr, _ 
«© to maintain traditions, bruſing their ſtiff nec 
c under his flaming wheels.” I have often thoug 


that Milton plan'd his poem long before he was blind Ne 
and had written many paſſages. There is now extan | 
the firit book written in his own hand. He. let th 
world know he was about an epic poem; but deſi 
edly kept the ſubje& a ſecret. In his eſſay on churc 
government, p. 222. fol. edit. ſpeaking of ep 
poems, © If to the inſtin& of nature and the imboldn 
ing of art ought may be truſted, and that there 
ec nothing adwvers in our climat or the fate of this ay! 
« it haply would be no raſhneſs from an equal dil 
« gence and inclination, to preſent the like offer 
« our ancient ſtories.” How near this to what h 


writes? IX, 44. 


T. 
1 
upon v 
Act II 
Menae 
his mai 
that lat 


Unleſs an age too late, or cold =. 


Climate, or years, damp my intended wing Wl. . 4 
Depreſt.. | | ny 


"Tis eaſy. to ſhew from other places in his proiii® it or 

works many the like alluſions. to his epic poem] << 8. 

which. in his blindneſs and retreat from the nou} 8. 

world, he compleated and brought to a perfectioſ« jn th 

perhaps equal with Homer's or Virgil's. 4 8. 
| phet 


bect. 3. on SHAKESPEARE, 13 
phetic predictions? when a deliverer came and re- 
cued us from the Philiſtine oppreſſors. And had 
he known the ſobriety, the toleration and decency 
f the church, with a "Tillotſon at it's head; our 
laws, our libertion: and our conſtitution n d; 
and had conſidered too the wildneſs of fanaticiſm 
and enthuſiaſm ; doubtleſs he would never have been 
an enemy to ſuch a church, and ſuch a king. 
However theſe myſtical and allegorical reveries 
ave more amuſement in them, than ſolid truth; 
nd favour but little of cool criticiſm, where the 
bead is required to be free from fumes and vapours, 
and rather ſceptical than dogmatical. | 


5 Peri 7 ſpeciem di gnoſcere calles, 
Ne que ſubaerato mendaſum tinniat auro? 


5. Perſeus. V, 105. 
S.E C-T. It, 


1 editors of Shakeſpeare are not without 
many inſtances of this over-refining humour 
upon very plain paſſages. In the comedy of Errors, 
Act III. (the plot of which play is taken from the 
Menaechmi of Plautus) Dromio of Syracuſe is giving 


that laid claim to him as his wife. 
8. Dro. I could find cut countries in her. 
« S. Ant. In what part of her body ſtands 
Ireland? 


* it out by the bogs. 

« S. Ant. Where Scotland? 

6“ S. Dro. I found it out by the barrenneſs, hard 
in the palm of her hand. 

« 8. Ant. Where France? „ 
2 8. -Dro.. 


his maſter a ludicrous deſcription of an ugly woman, 


8. Dro. Marry, Sir, in her buttocks ; I founs 


EY 3 
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„ Euphrates ; lo here Afric 


Ireland for it's bogs, Scotland for it's barren fo 


from heraldry. And this alluſion, obvious to 
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6“ 8. Dro. In her forehead; arm'd and rev 
ac making war againſt her * hair. 
Shakeſpeare had the hint from Rabelais, whailif In x 
friar John is humourouſly mapping, as it wen 
Panurge : | 1 the 


c Behold there Aſia, here are Tygris 2 
on this fide lie 


« Europe.” 
But our poet improves every hint, and with e 
mic ſatyre ridicules the countries, as he goes alony 


and France for a diſeaſe that is well known there, here i 
* Nomenque à gente recepit.” 


In her forehead, making war againſt her hair, is 
alluſion to a certain ſtage of the diſtemper, when 
breaks out in cruſty ſcabs in the forehead and hai 
ſcalp ; hence called corona veneris, the venere 
crown: armed and reverted, are terms borrow: 


audience, frequently occurs in Johnſon, as well | Lou. 
elſewhere in our author, upon mentioning a fre 
croꝛun. 5 
Mercutio likewiſe in Romeo and Juliet Act ! Brea 
ridiculing the frenchified coxcombs, has an alluſi 27 f 
to another ſtage of this diſeaſe, when it gets into t 
bones. Why is not this a lamentable thing} 77 
« grandſire, that we ſhould be thus afflicted wifi ,, 
ce theſe ſtrange flies, theſe faſhion-mongers, the | 
& pardonnez-moy's, who ftand ſo much on thi the fir! 
| | Glouce 
1. The editors would have it, making war agai 
Ber heir : i. e. making war againſt Henry IV. of N. 
varre ; whom the French reſiſted, on account of i, * 
being a proteſtant. . *. ex 
2. Rabelais B. III. chap. 28. 4 bk of th 
3. Fracaſtorii Siphylis. I, 6. hoo of 
: ce nl. p 0 
nd the 


Th 


ect. 3. on SHAKESPEARE, 1 


new forms, that they cannot fit at eaſe on the 
old bench? 4 O their bones ! their bones“ 
In Henry V. AR III. The French king and his 
obles are ſpeaking contemptibly of Henry the fifth 
nd the Engliſh army. | 


« Duke of Bourb. If thus they march along 
Unfought withal, but I will fell my dukedom, 
To buy a foggy and a dirty farm 

In that /hort nookty iſle of Albion. 


here is a figure in rhetoric named meio/rs, which 
not unelegantly uſed when we extenuate and un- 
dervalue 


ms But the ſame alluſion Pandarus makes, or rather 
the IlzpaCaos) the poet in the concluſion of Troilus 
d Creſſida. . 


As many as be here of Pandar's hall, 

Your eyes half out, weep out at Pandar's fall; 

Or if you cannot weep yet give ſome groans, 

Though not for me, yet for your aking bones, 
Brethren and fiſters of the hold-door trade, 

Some two months hence my will ſhall here be made : 
It ſhould be now ; but that my fear is this, | 
Some galled gooſe of Wincheſter would hiſs ; : 
Till then, Dl] feveat, and ſcek about for eaſes, 
And at that time bequeath you my diſeaſes. 


Þ the firſt part of King Henry VI. Act I. The Duke 
Glouceſter upbraiding the biſhop of Wincheſter ſays, 


Ne T hou that giv'ft whores indulgencies to fin. 


d preſently after calls him, Vincheſter gooſe. There 
now extant an old manuſcript (formerly the office- 
k of the court-leet held under the juriſdiction of the 
hop of Wincheſter in Southwark) in which are men- 
ud the ſeveral fees ariſing from the brothel-houſes 

| allow'd 


4. They have altered this into, O their bons! their 
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dervalue any thing. The Frenchman therefore 
our iſland bort nooky, according to the 5 figur 
made in the maps, and according to the com 


riſon of it to the great ideas, which Frenchmg pay 
like he conceived of his own country. How mu 56M 
more poetical is this, than the alteration of the e they 
tors into noo#-/hotten iſie? bencer 
In the firſt part of K. Henry VI. Act I. icon 

C Daup. Thy promiſes are like Adonis“ garde ts 
That one day bloom'd and fruitful were Ma IV. 


6 next. 
| | Spot 
Or o 
Alcu 


If th 
cat lat 
cal def 
ortable 
ited at 
Theocr. 
dens 


allow'd to be kept in the biſhop's manour, with: 
cuſtoms and regulations of them. One of the articles 


De bis, qui cuſtodiunt mulieres, habentes nefandam inf 
mitatem. | | | 


Iten, Tha: no Rewholder keep any woman wit! 
His Houle, that Hath any ſichneſs of brenning.t 
that ſhe be pu. out upon pain of making a fy 
unto the Lozd of C ſhillings. 


This ſickneſs of brenning, and the antiquity oft 


diſeaſe is mention'd in two letters printed in the phi ated h 
ſophical tranſactions, No. 357 and 365. This mig h 
vindicate Shakeſpeare from an anachroniſm, in neff 4 
tioning a diſeaſe in the reign of K. Henry VI. whi Po 


ſome think never exiſted in the world till the reign 
Henry VII about the year 1494. after Columbus 

his crew returned from the famous expedition to the | 
dies. And the ſwelling in the groin occaſion'd by H 6. Pl. 
filthy diſeaſe was call'd a JYinche/ter gooſe. But Sha 7. H 
ſpeare, as a poet, might claim priviledges which a hi 8. JI 
rian cannot, be the ſtate of the controverſie how it Wihyels p 
446. 
Jecming 


$+ Viſula naturd triguetra. Caeſ. de bell. Gall. L. trou 


Famam ſeguere et ſibi convenientia finge, 
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poet can create: what ſignifies it then if the 
otto of Calypſo, or the gardens of Alcinous and 
donis, had not any exiſtence but in poetical ima- 
tion? 5 Pliny ſays, That antiquity had nothing 
greater admiration than the gardens of the He- 
rides and of the kings Adonis and Alcinous. i. e. 
they exiſted in the deſcriptions of the poets. 
xencer deſcribes the gardens of Adonis in his Fairy 
Jucen B. III. c. 6. ſ. 42. and copies 7 Homer's de- 
ription of the gardens of Alcinous. Shakeſpeare 
ad his eye on both theſe poets. To omit what 
ohnſon writes, in Every man out of his humour, 


ct IV. ſc. 8. I ſhall cite Milton, IX, 439. 


; Spot more delicious than thoſe gardens feign'd 
ith WW Or of s reviv'd Adonis, or renown'd 
Alcinous, hoſt of old Laertes' ſon. 


If this place of Milton is not underſtood with 
at latitude, there will be a confuſion of the poe- 
cal deſcriptions of Adonis* gardens, with thoſe little 
ortable gardens in earthen pots which they exhi- 
ited at the feſtival of revived Adonis. Arſinoe in 
Theocritus Idyl. XV. in honor of Adonis has theſe 

dens in ſilver baſkets ; but this feſtival was cele- 
{rated by a queen. 


AP A' ATTAAOT KAHOI IIEOYAATMENOI EN 
TAAAPIEKOIE 

PTTPEOIZ. | 
However 


ig 6. Pliny L. XIX. c. iv. 

7. Hom. Od. 5. 117. 

| 8. The ſtory is frequently alluded to. See Sandys' 

It Wnavels p. 209. Maundrell p. 34, 35. Milton himſelf 

; 440. &c. Dr. Bentley has taken notice of this 

/ecming] miſtake of Milton; but never gave. himſelf 

L. y trouble to examine into the meaning of it. Thoſe 
gardens 


i 
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However the gardens of revived Adonis became Mhginec 
proverb for things of ſhew without ſubſtance, ¶ cro1 
well as for what was of little value and periſhab 
In the Caeſars of Julian, Conſtantine, having ſpoke We 
his ſpeech, is thus taken up ſhort by Silenus, B She'l 
* would you then, Conſtantine, put off your gard: 
& of Adonis upon us for things of worth and ſubWhe all. 
& ſtance?” © What, replys Conſtantine, do yo ebe 
mean by Adonis' gardens?” © Thoſe (ſays Mone 
& lenus) which the women plant with herbs in ho affiſt 
& nor of that minion of Venus in little earthenWrch'd 
& pots filled with dirt, which as ſoon allmoſt ll clc 
© they begin to flouriſh immediately wither andiiſſads it 


& decay away.” Theſe are properly the gardens 
of revived Adonis; Milton therefore might have a 
voided this ambiguity by leaving out revived, a 
thus. 2 1 


ce Spot more delicious than thoſe gardens feign'd I. W 
& Or of Adonis, or Alcinous | 
% Renowned hoſt of old Laertes' ſon. 1. V 


Our Shakeſpeare's expreſſion is beyond all exception 
and cenſure. | I 
In Macbeth Act III. Macbeth having mur- 
dered Duncan, reſolves now not to ſtop fhort, but 
to deſtroy, root and branch, all thoſe whom he 


ve giv 
Mice 6 


gardens feign'd, i. e. by the poets : ſo that he diſtin- Mio, T 
guiſhes them from thoſe earthen pots planted with ſ rake 
| herbs and flowers, and exhibited at his feſtival. 11. H 
9. Kai 6 Emancc, A 2 T& Aαναο. xyTYs g done C 
2141, @ Kuvrailive, fiaurts meooPiprrc 5 [lege cum Voſſ. , 222 
cod. mpoPipeic ;] vi N, slr, elo Bg Niſeig AGD. vi- great 
Ts; 3 [Ovs repone, abſorpt. a prior. Syllab. ] «i ywai- ſigna 
X85, ibn, To Tis APpoditng avdps Quliveaw, orpaxios most. 
$TAKNTHAEY, Iv NN aVie. XAwproavia 0 TATA Tf . 
zuſo auriac arpapaivilat. | | 
3 = iO 9515201 9 imagined 445 


K. 


ame 


3. en SHAKESPEARE, 143 
gined to ſtand in his way, or his poſterity's to 
crown. 


ſpok we have 1 e ſcorchd the ſnake, not kill'd it, 
Sthe'll * and be herſelf. 


he alluſion 3 is to the ſtory of the Hydra. 2 Fs 
rched the Jnake, we have indeed Hercules-like cut 
one of it's heads, and ſeorch'd it, as it were, as he 
| afiſted- by Tolaus, hindering that one head thus 
xrch'd from ſprouting again: but ſuch a wound 
WW! cloſe and cure; our Hydra-Snake has other 
ads ſtill, which to me are as dangerous as Dun- 
n's ; particularly that of Banquo, Fleance, _ 
he alluſion is learned and elegant. 


In Macbeth Act IV. 

1. Witch. Thrice the brinded Cat has mew d. 
'd 2. Witch. Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin'd. 
: Witch. ** Harper cryes tis time, tis time. 
1. Witch. Round about the cauldron go, 

In the poiſon'd entrails throw. 


rice the cat four times the hedge-hog, &c. 
ye given ſignals for us to begin our incantations. 
Price and Hour times, i. e. frequently; terque qua- 
terque. 


ſtin- N io. They have changed this reading into, ſcotch'd 
vith I. ſnake. | 

11. Harper, a dog's name; one of their familiars. 
ey {ane of Acteon's hounds was named, Ovid. Met. 
off. . 22 2. Harpalos, ab apratu rapio. Our poet ſhews 
#7 Wereat knowledge in antiquity in making the dog give 
al · ¶ fignal. Hecate's dogs are mention d in all the poets 
4066 it oft, Virg. Aen. * 7. 


Viſaeque canes ululare per ant 
ed Adventaute a | 
Theoc, 
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terque. As yet no incantation is begun; nor; 


there any reaſon to alter the context into twice ay 
once, (which ſome have done, ) tho' three be a m 


gical number, as Virgil fays, 

c 12 Numero deus impare gaudet. 
But ſuppoſe the incantation was begun, the nu 
bers three and nine are not always uſed. The wit 
Circe, in Ovid, in her magical operations is th 
de cr ibed, 


c 13 Tum bis adoccaſum, bis ſe convertit ad ortys' 


In the 

: a : : Ober. 
And Statius in the infernal ſacrifice. Trip 
| 3 filenc, 
Theb. IV, 545 2 


Lacte guater (| parſas. 


In Julius Caeſar Act II. Porcia ſays to Brutus, 
& To keep with you at meals, comfort your be 
« And talk to you ſometimes? 


L [dA 

Theoc. H, 36, 1 i fore 
Olic, Tai xtves FIT avg πι⁰j⁰ wpuerIaiy thor. 

A 97g ir Tpr60eoo%. In My 

Hecaten vocat altera, ſaevam « Ber 

Altera Tifiphonen. & erpentes atque videres ferenc 

INT ERNAS errar? CANEs. Hor. ſ. 1. 8. | 

| | | din V 

| en. I. 3. 1316. 50 4 He 

'Orin - XOONIOT K TEA z iſeilo. * Sad 

Tt ſhould be x0: zinc, in the feminine gender, MW? © 
Horace has it: and ſo Homer, when ſpeaking of au 1 


thing infamous, contemptible, &c. 
12. Virg. ecl. VIII, 75. 
13. Ovid, Met. XIV, 386. 


cc T 
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This is but an odd phraſe, and gives as odd an 
idea, ſays Mr. Theobald. He therefore ſub- 
litutes, conſort. But this good old word, however 


liſuſed throꝰ modern refinement, was not fo diſcard- 
| by Shakeſpeare. Henry VIII. as we read in 


ucen Katherine, in public ſaid, „She hath beene 
to me a true obedient wife, aid as comfortable as 
I could wiſh.” And our marriage ſervice Mr. 
heobald might as well quarrel with, as uſing as 
id a phraſe, and giving as odd an idea. 


In the Midſummer-Night's Dream, Act IV. 


Oberon. Then, my queen, in“ ſilence /ad, 
Trip we after the night's ſhade. 


x flence ſad, i. e. ſtill, ſober. As Milton deſcribes 
e evening, IV, 598. 


Now came Hill evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her ſober livery All things clad. 
dilence accompany d. 


at ſad and ſober are | ſynonimous words, and ſo 
d formerly, is plain from many 3 in our 
thor. 


In Much ado about Nothing, Act II. 


© Benedick. This can be no trick, the con- 
ference was ſadly born. 


nd in Milton VI, 540. 


He comes, and ſettled in his face I ſee 
* Sad reſolution and ſecure. 


a, i. e. ober, ſedate. 


1 4 TP have printed it, bs filence fade. 
G Spencer 


avendiſh's le of Woolley, in commendation 'of - 
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146 Critical Obſervations Book, II. 
Spencer in his Fairy Queen. B. I. c. 10. ft. 7. 
„Right cleanly clad in comely ſad attire. 

i. e. ſober, grave. | OW 


„A ſober /ad and comely courteous dame. 
| Theſe * | inſtances, among many others tha 


may eaſily be given, are ſufficient to ſhew how ing 
nious commentators may be led into miſtake 


when once they indulge their over-refining taſt, an 
ſſes, al 


pay greater complements to their own gue 
to the expreſſions of the author. 


; SECT. IV. 
+ & HERE is no ſmall elegance in the uſe of 
hgu 


re which the rhetoricians call apo/topeji 


when in threatening, or in the expreſſion of an 


other paſſion, the ſentence is broken, and ſome 
thing is left to be ſupplied. *Tis a figure well knoy 
from that common paſſage in Virg. Aen. I, 138. 


cc Quos ego — ſed motos praeſtat componere flu 


s. | 


And Aen. III, 340. 
& Quid puer Aſcanius? ſuperatne et veſcitur auri 
& Quem tibi jam Troja 


So in king Lear, Act II. 
Lear. No, you unnatural hags, 


6 J will have ſuch revenges on you, both, 
cc That all the world ſhall— will do ſuch thing 
« What they are yet I know not. 


1 ment 
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Sect. 4. on SHAKESPEARE. | 147 
I mention theſe well-known places to introduce o- 
thers leſs known. And here I beg leave to explain a 
paſſage in Horace, who uſes this figure with the ut- 


moſt elegance in his ode to Galatea. Venus is intro- 
duced jeſting on Europe, 


Mor bi Inf. it ſatis, Abſtineto 
Dixit irarum calidaeque ri xae : 


Cum tibi inviſus laceranda reddet 
Cornua taurus 


What then ? Why then treat this odious creature as 
cruelly or as kindly as you pleaſe. *Tis an 
elegance not to be ſupplied in words. Immediate- 
ly Venus begins ſoothing her vanity with the digni- 
ty of her lover, and with her giving a name to a 
part of the world. Whether any commentator has 
taken notice of this beauty in Horace, I don't know: 
Dr. Bentley is at his old work, altering what he 
could not taſte. 

This figure has a very near reſemdlance to ano- 
ther called by the Greeks, rd oxnwa mag vrwnay, 

fgura practer eapectationem when the ſentence is 
Win ſome meaſure broken, and ſomewhat added o- 
therwiſe than you em Ariſtophanes in Plut. 
J. 26. 


Xe, A ov ot ego T wv Eph) yae b 
H. rr nyBpoi of xz — ννiαieKni uon. 


Well, PII nat conceal it from thee : for of all my 
 domefti "; 0 


1. Hor. L. II. Od. 27. The Dr. would thus alter 
the — 


Jau fili ix jussus laceranda reddet 
Cornua laurus, 


G 2 1 think 
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I think thee to be the moſt trufly and the 8 


knave. 


was expected he ſhould have added, 
22 
I came now to our author, and ſhall cite a few 


places, which, as far as I find, have eſcaped notice, 
and on that account, have been mended or mangled, 


and the ht 


In the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act II. 


6 Ford. Tho' Page be a ſecure fool, and ſtand 
& fo firmly on his wife's—* Frailty; yet I cannot 
“ put off my opinion ſo eaſily.” He was going to 
ſay honeſty; but corrects himſelf, and adds uncx- 
"Ig frailty, with an emphaſis, as in Hamlet, 


Frailty, thy name is woman. 


This well ſpoken gives ſurpriſe to the audience ; and 
ſurpriſe is no ſmall — of wit. 


In Othello, Act]. 


6 Brab. Thou art a villain. 
Jago. Thou art a ſenator. 


A ſenator is added beyond expectation; any ore 
would think Iago was going to call him as bad 
names, as he himſelf was called by the ſenator 


Brabantio. | | 
0 


Firſt part of Henry IV. Act I. 


ads Hotſp. Revolted Mortimer! 
He never did fall off, my ſovereign liege. 


2. They would read, Fealty. 


But 


To bn 


not kn 
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Sect, 4. on SHAKESPEARE, . 149 
But by the chance of war To prove that true, 
Needs no more but one tongue. 


So this paſſage ſhould be pointed ; but not a ſyl- 
lable altered. Hotſpur is going to ſpeak only not 
treaſonz but corrects himſelf by a beautiful n 
IS. 
* Coriolanus, Act I. Menenius ſpeaking of Co- 
nolanus, 
« Where is he wounded? Vol. I'th'ſhould er, 
« and i th' left arm: there will be large cicatrices 


4 to ſhew. the people, when he ſhall ſtand for his 


« place. He received in the repulſe of Tarquin 
“ ſeven hurts 1'th*body. Men. One ith? neck, 
« and 4 two 1'th* thigh—there's nine that I know. 


The old man, agreable to his character, is minute- 
ly particular: Seven wounds ? let me ſee; one in 
the neck, two in the thigh Nay J am ſure there 
are more; there are nine that I know of. 


In Macbeth, Act | 


* Mach. To know my deed——"twere beſt 
„ not know myſelf. 


To know my deed ! No, rather than 2 "twere beſt 
not know 16 


In Othello, Act v. 


« put out the light, and then—put out t the hight! 
« If I quench thee, &c. 


Othello enters with a taper (not with a ſword, for 
he intended all along to ftrangle his wife in her bed) 
and in the utmoſt agony of mind ſays, he has : a 


4 They have printed it, And one too ith" thigh. 
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1530 Critical Obſervations Bock II. 
eauſe for his cruelty, a cauſe not to be named to the 


chaſt ſtars: tis fit therefore Deſdemona ſhould die. | 


Fl put out the light and then—ſtrangle her, he was 
going to ſay : but this recalls a thouſand tender ideas 
in his troubled ſoul : he ſtops ſhort——{f I guench 
the taper, how eaſy tis to reſtore its former light; 
but, .6 Deſdemona, if once I put out thy light, &, 


SECT VV. 


T HAVE often thought, in examining the vari- 
. ous corrections of critics, that if they had taken 
more care of commas and points, and had been leſs 
fond of their own whims and conceits, they might 
oftener have retrieved the author's words and ſenſe, 
As trifling as this may appear, yet trifles ſhould not 
be always over-look'd. Suppoſing ſome paſſages in 
Horace and Milton had been better pointed and leſs 
changed, would Dr. Bentley's editions have been lels 
learned? For inſtance, the lyric poet in ridicule of 
the vulgar opinion of the tranſmigration of ſouls, az 
well as to ſhew the inhumanity of failors, feigns a 
dialogue between the ghoſt of Archytas and a mari- 
ner, who finds Archytas' body on the ſhore. The 
mariner tauntingly aſks him what availed all his aſ- 
„ "my geometry, ſince he was to die ſo ſhort- 
Iy; [MorxiTuRo : on this word depends moſt of 
what follows] The ghoſt replies, Occidit & Pe- 
Jopis genitor, &c. What wonder, ſince demi gods and 
heroes have died? Ay, anſwers the mariner quick- 
ly, and your Pythagoras tao, fbr all his ridiculous 
talk F the tranſmi gration of ſouls. 


.*© Naut. Habentque 
& 'Tartara Panthoiden, &c. 
Archytas takes him up with great gravity, | 
| l 1 „é Tudice 
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dect. 3, on SHAKESPEARE, 18 


the We FHth: 

die. | & Judice te, non ſordidus autor 

Was <6 Naturae verique. 

eas Ei 1 | 15 | a 8 F 
nch Ehen he goes on, letting him know how all man- 
bt; rind muſt come to their long home by various 


ays; and gives his trade a touch of ſatyre, 


ce Exitio eſt avidis mare nautis. 


oinancy, However the inhuman ſailor leaves the 
body unburied on the ſhore, deaf to the intreaties c 
— all the odes in Horace the thirteenth of the 
econd book ſeems to be written in the trueſt ſpirit. 
t muſt be ſuppoſed to be uttered immediatel 


les when he juſt eſcaped the fall of a tree: he ſcarcely 
le Necovers himſelf, but pours out this imprecation, 
e of 5 g 


Ille et nefaſto te poſuit die, 2 
a Quicunque primum) et ſacrilega manu 
Produxit, Arbos, &c. 


of: e Ille venena colchica, CO 
ort · ¶ Et quicquid uſquam concipitur nefas 
of!“ Tractavit. 


Nerſes are broken, and run one into the other with 
great art, Ille venena colchica et quicquid, &. All 
contrived to ſhew the hurry and confuſion of the 
poet. As ſoon as he gets breath, the firſt reflection is 


1. lum, 6, nefaſto te poſuit die 
Quicunque primum, 8&, 
Ille venena Colcha, 
10 Et quicquid, &c. So Dr. Bentley corrects. 
ICC 


7 


Dr. Bentley here by reading avidum deſtroys the 


The ſentence is deſignedly embarraſſed, and the 


G4 very 
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very natural upon the * conſtantly threatnin 


human life. And in 
* Quid quiſque vitet, nunquam homini 1 3 
«© Cautum eſt in horas. Navita Boſphorum . 
& Poenas perhorreſcit; neque ultra 7 
©. Caeca 7iment aliunde fata. 
I ſhould like this reading timent better, if ** Ind ye 
rized by any book: for the tranſition, from the ſin- werſes, 
* to the plural, is not only an elegant variety, reſerw, 
ut even the verſe ſcems to require it.— The pot. Hinie 
next begins to think how near he was viſiting the re- 
gions below, and ſeeing his lyric friends; at the ven -T 7 
mentioning of whom, he ſtarts out into enthuſiaſ- and J f. 
tic rapture, and forgets every misfortune of human ages, 
life. This is the true ſpirit and genius of lyric poe- pointing 
t ; 

. the ſeventh epode a n pointing ſets t to right OO 
the following verſes, In V 
| « A 

a Fugit juventas, et verecundus color 0 Wil 
Reliquit ; ofſa pelle amicta luridd. How 

* 

My youth is fled, and my blooming colour he for-. For 
faken me. my bones are covered with —_ all wan That 
and 1 | But i 
2. Fugit Tuventas, et verecundus color 8 . 

. Reliquit ofſa pelle amicta lurida. 75 

; : " Of 

* Quibus verbis olim offenſus vir magnus Julius Du 


« Scaliger, Quis, inquit, dicat colorem reliquiſſe a! Ter 
« aon igitur debuit dicere ofſa amicta pelle, ſed reliquiſ- 

* ſe pellem amicientem ofſa. Nihil hac cenſura juſtius 
clariuſve dici poteſt.”” So far. en 3 he alters 


| therefore the paſſage thus; 12 | The © 
Fugit juventas ; et verecundus color - no — 
Reliquit ok A, pelle amicta lurida. 1 fr ight: 
| An 
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lng 


And in the ſecular poem : 


3 Voſque veraces ceciniſſe, Parcae, | 
( AQuod ſemel dictum eft fabiliſque rerum 
Terminus ſervet /) bona jam peractis 


Fungite fata. 


Ind ye, O weird fi fers, ever true in your prophetic 
verſes, (and, oh, may a ſtable period of theſe things 
reſerve what ye have once declared !) add hap. y 
le/tinies to thoſe already paſt. 


'TIS time now to return to our dramatic poet; 
and I ſhall here lay before the reader ſome few paſ- 
ages, Where not a word is changed, but only the 
oe. pointing; and ſhall ſubmit to his judgment whether 
or no any further alteration i is required. 


In Ine for Meaſure, Act IV. 
6 Aug. But that her tender ſname 
Will not proclaim againſt her maiden loſs, 
How might ſhe tongue me? 4 Yet reaſon dares 
„her. No: 
For my authority bears a credent bulk; 
a That no particular ſcandal once can touch; 
© But it confounds the breather. 


3. Thus printed in Dr. Bentley's edition, 


Voſque veraces cecinifſe Parcae, 
uod ſemel dictmum $TABHLIS PER AEVUM: 
Terminus ſervet, bona jam peradtis- 


Jungite Fata. 
4. Yet reaſon dares her: 


The old folio impreſſions. read, yet reaſon dares har 
10 - perhaps, dares her note : i. e. ſtifles her voice, 


frights her from ſpeaking. Mr, Theobald. 
G 5. Mer, 
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Were it not for her maiden modeſty, how might th 
Lady proclaim my guilt ? : Yet (you'll ſay) ſhe ba 
reaſon on her fide, and that will make her dare fi 
do it. I think not; for my authority is of ſuc 
2bei ght, Sc. 5 


In Cymbeline, Act V. 

© Poſthumus. Muſt J repent? 

& J cannot do it better than in gyves, . 
<< Deſir'd, more than conſtrain d. 5 To ſatisfe, 
4 (If of my freedom *tis the main part) take 
No ſtricter tender of me, than my all. 


Miuſt I repent? (ſays Poſthumus in priſon) I car 
not repent better than now in gyves ; deſir d, more 
than conſtrain d. To make what ſatifuction I can 
for my offences, (if this be, as really tis, the main 
part left of my freedom, take no ſtricter ſurrender 
of me than my all, my life and fortune. 


In Othello, Act IJ. ; 


The Moor is aſking leave for Deſdemora to gef. d. 
with him to Cyprus, 


I therefore beg it not, 
© To pleaſe the palate of my appetite, | 
& Nor to comply with heat, (the young affects,) 
& In my * defunct and proper ſatisfaction: 
« But to be free and bounteous to her mind. 


J don't beg it meerly to pleaſe my appetite, nor t 
comply with lufiful heat, (which are youthful off, Nor 


5. Tis printed in Mr. Theobald's edition, by conjecture But 
8 5 To ſatisfe, | | & T7 
Jef my freedom. 


6. They read, iind. 
” fedtions 
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te Vections) in my own ſatisfattion, . which. is, as it 
hat ere defunct, and proper to my .age, being declined 


nto the vale of years : But I beg it in compliance ta 
Deſdemonia's mind. The word defunct is not td 
e taken ſtrictly here as ſignifying abſolutely dead; 
ut almoſt ſo; or from the lat. defunctus, it might 
ean, diſcharged from youthful appetite, and pro- 
der to his age and character. So afterwards, Act 
l. Iago ſays, When the blood is made dull 
© with the act of ſport, there ſhould be (again to 
* inflame it, and to give ſatiety a freſh appetite) - 
© lovelineſs in favour, ſympathy in years, manners 
© and heauties : all which the Moor is defective in.“ 
ow if any alteration were to be propoſed, inſtead 
f defunct the propereſt word ſeems defect. 


isfte, 


can. 
mare 
F can 


main - <6 In my defect and proper ſatisfaQtion. 


which ſenſe the Latins uſe er ; and tis well 
nown how frequently in Shakeſpeare's time they 
ade Latin words Engliſh. Tacitus in Annal. L. 
V. c. 29. Lentulus ſenectutis extremae, Tubers 
o Nfefecto corpore. And Martial, L. 13. Ep. 77. 
Dulcia defectd modulatur carmina lingua 
Cantator cygnus funeris ipſe fui. 


s, Pr what if, with a ſlighter variation ſtill, we read ? 


I therefore beg it not 
“To pleaſe the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat, (the young affeRs 
In me defunct) and proper fatisfaCtion : 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind. 


e. The youthful affections being in me defunct, 


or t 
d af 


tur 


In 
jons 


AE n 
pr 


> Lap» >. a... th 


8 


| 
14 
. 
& 
* 
it 
1 bf 
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deaf ear to whatever Mr. Pope offers by way of 


_ Pope's ſenſe ? 


any one book, publiſhed ſince the invention of 


w— 
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In K. John, Act L Philip Faulconbridge Hnoſt 


been juſt knighted.” df 
1 cook © nth Ns bbs Jarous 
Phil. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave 

e hines'} 2: | | he f 
© Gurn. Good leave, good Philip. and la 
Phil. Philip, Sparrow, James. bb Au 
„There's toys abroad; anon [I'll tell thee more. Whe G 


Mr. Pope thus explains it, . Call me Philip? Youſſure a 
« may as well call me ſparrow ;. Philip being aff] It | 
% common name for a tame 7 ſparrow.” Tis noteadin; 


to be wonder'd that Mr. Theobald ſhould turn aſſſcign « 


criticiſm > he therefore alters the place thus. Philip 
ſpare me Fames. Without changing a word, why 
ſhould we not read, taking the whole in Mr, 


ff prot 
nd of 


give th 


E 114 
ho* : 
general 
ther 1 
genius 


dered, 


* Gurn. Good leave, good Philip. | 
“ Phil. Philip? Sparrow / James, 
„There's toys abroad; anon III tell thee more. 


7. 80 Prior in his poem intitled, The Sparrow and 

Dove: | 1 „ 

8. Iavoo'd my couſin PHILLY Sparrow. 
r 


2 UT are there no errors at all crept into the 
copies of Shakeſpeare ? Perhaps more than into i 


printing. But theſe errors may often be accounted, —_ 
for, and the cauſe once known, the cure will follow Th; 
of courſe. 5 „ 

Not only the words in all languages are ever HTpRA 
fleeting, but likewiſe the manner of ſpelling thoſe 41 
words is ſo very vague and indeterminate, that : 
| | mo 


bs 
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noſt every one varies it according to his on whim 
nd fancy. This is not only true of the more bar- 


nore polite languages of the Greeks and Romans. 
he ſpelling of Virgil differ d from that of Ennius; 
and later Romans ventured to vary from even the 
Auguſtan age: Nor were the-* alterations leſs in 
he — language; and every country followed 
heir own pronunciation, and ſpelt in a great mea- 
ure accordingly. bs | b yin 
It may be proper, in order to aſcertain ſome 
eadings in our author, juſt to obſerve, that in the 
rn a eign of queen Elizabeth the ſcholars wrote auncient, 
y of aut, chaunce, &e. keeping to the broader manner 
if pronunciation; and added a letter often to the 
whyſnd of words, as ſunne, reſileſſa, &c. ſometimes to 
Mr. ive them a — tone as, doo, Wee, mec, &c. 

e y they expreſſed by ie, as, anie, bodies, &. 
ho' many other inſtances may be given, yet the: 
renerality of thoſe writers paid very little regard 
ther to etymology or pronunciation, or the peculiar 
zenius of our language; all which ought to be con- 


We 


e. 


You 


ore. 


1. Auguſtus himſelf had little regard to ſtrict ortho- 
raphy, as appears in Suetonius's life of Aug ſect 88. 


nonides. A ſpecimen of the manner in which Homer's, 
arlieſt copies were written, is as follows: 


the FMENIN AEAE THEA HIEAEIAAEO AKHIAPoů TC 
into DAOMENEN:. E MYPI AKHEOIEZE AATEA THEKEN 
of OAAAE AINHTHIMOE HEYKHAE AIAI IIPOLAII- 
| ZEN a 3167175 Fe 
By POON AYTOE AE FEAOPIA TEYKHE KTNE NEIN 
OW PIoNOIZI TE IAEL AIOE AE TEAEETO BOAE 


KY O AE TA IIPOTA AIAEZTETEN EPIZANTE © 


ver BATPEAEE TE FANAKE ANAPON KI AIOZE AKHIA- 
ꝛ0ſe AEYE „ 5 
al- ah much 
not 


arous countries, but was likewiſe the caſe of the 
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dered. As to Shakeſpeare, he did not ſeem to take 


2. Some letters were added by Epicharmus and Si- 
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much care about the printing of thoſe plays, wid ein; 
were publiſhed in his life, but left it to the printen e frie 
and players; and thoſe plays, which were publiſhe 
after his death; were liable to even more blundefz 
So that his ſpelling being often faulty, he ſhouk 
thence be explained by ſome happy gueſſing or d Hing 
vining faculty. This ſeems one of the eaſieſt pieca d nc 
of criticiſm ; and what Engliſh reader thinks himſelſ hut no 
not maſter of ſo trifling a ſcience ? When he re. 
ceives a letter from his friend, errors of this kind 
are no impediment to his reading: and the reaſon 
is, becauſe he generally knows his friend's drift ani e. y 
deſign, and accompanies him in his thoughts and 
expreſſions. And could we thus accompany the d. 
viner poets and philoſophers, we ſhould commence 
criticks of courſe. However I will mention an in- 
ſtance or two of wrong ſpelling in our poet, and 
leave it to the reader to judge, whether ſuch trifling 
blunders have been EY reſtored. - 


In Hamlet, Act III. in Mr. Theobald's edition, Me 
p- 301. the place is thus printed: 


| | be A 3 Ci 

„ Hamlet. For thou doſt know, oh Damon Unt 
n er, | : | 

£ This realm diſmantled was | NHO 


& Of Jove himſelf, and now reigns here 


« A very, very Paddack. 
Hor. You might have rhim'd. 


The old copies read, Paicock, Paiacke and Paj roche 
Mr. Theobald ſubſtitutes Paddoeh, as neareſt the 
traces of the corrupt ſpelling : Mr. Pope, Peacock 


+8 


(much nearer ſurely to Paicock, than Mr. 'Theobald'silage 
Paddock ) thinking a fable is alluded to, of the bird MA 
chuſing a king, inſtead of the eagle, the peacock" * 


And this reading of Mr. Pope's ſeems to me ex 
cCeedinę 
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hid eeding right; Hamlet, very elegantly alluding to 
nten e friendſhip between Pythias and his ſchool- fellow 


iſhed zmon, calls Horatio, his ſchool fellow, Damon 
ders r; and ſays, this realm was diſmantled of Jove 


inſelf, (he does not fay of Jove's bird, but height- 
ng the compliment to his father, of Jove himſelf, ) 
nd now reigns here, a very Peacock ; meer ſhew, 
ut no worth and ſubſtance. Horatio anſwers, 


kind « You might have.rhim'd : 


ani e. you might have very juſtly ſaid, 


A very, very Aſs. 


n in Now Horatio's reply would have loft it's poinancy, 


and ad Hamlet called his uncle, @ paddoct ; for ſurely 
ling toad or paddock is a much viler animal than an aſs. 


Again, in that well-known place where the ghoſt 
peaks to Hamlet, nothing, as it ſeems to me, ſhould 
e altered but a trifling ſpelling: 


3 Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin, 
mon Unhouzzled, diſappointed, unaneal'd. 


NHOUSEL'D, i. e. not having received the ſa- 


rament. Houſei is the euchariſt or ſacrament. 
ax. huſt Lat. ho/tivla + to houlel is to give the 


elf give any. In ſome editions, without any autho- 
or critical ſkill, they have printed, 


Unhouſel d, unanointed, unanneal'd. 


icrament to one on his death-bed : And certes oncs 
Hear at left it is lawful to be houſeled. Chaucer 
n the parſon's tale, p. 212. DISAPPOINTED, 


3. Mr. Theobald has very rightly explain'd this 
aſſage: but why inſtead of diſappointed he ſubſtitutes 
nappointed, J can't find any reaſon ; nor does he him- 


having 
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'* rake. The Romans fought them as we fight our 


deriving it from the Greek xa, in alluſion. to it's 
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having miſſed of my appointment by the prieſt ; n 
confeſſed and been abſolved. Appointment is. ſo ul 
in Meaſure for Meaſure, Act. III. Your beſi x 
pointment make with ſpeed; i. e. What reconciliatiy 
for your ſins, what penance is appointed yo 
UNANNEIL'D, not having the laſt anneplynge, en 
treme unction: ancled, anoyled, from the Lat. al 
inunctus. | | | 


amed 
f fel 
erefo! 
plowe 
too A 
q Rod 
d at 
ay ? ( 
In Othello, A& V. pally 
& PT've rubb'd this young Qual almoſt to the ſenſe 
© And he grows angry. | | 


I've 


And 


Iago is ſpeaking of Roderigo, a quarrelſome and 
lewd young fellow. Now of all birds a Quail is the 
moſt quarrelſome and lewd, a fit emblem of this 


cocks. Ovid. Amor. L. II. eleg. VI. 
Ecce coturnices inter ſua praclia di vunt. 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act. II. Antony fays o . 
Octavius, His quails ever beat mine. The lewdnel: 

of this bird is mention d by Xenophon in his memonff, Caeſ 
of Socrates, L. II. c. I. Ovx3rx Ma ,, Nu, 
oo ore OPT TT E. 9 06. Ig Sm Ty T1; India 
Qwrny TH u π¹. H x) Th ATWO TwY afpeedroiuy Proper 
„ FEELS aprvos TE T Jewa: aranoyitiova, Tois ng 
Sit? ; Are there not other creatures that by rea- 
ſon of their wantonneſs, as quails and partridges 
which thro* a laſcivious deſire of their females run 
to. their. call, void of all ſenſe of danger, and thus 
fall into the ſpertſmen's ſnares © Hence it ſeems no 
bad etymology which ſome give of this word gua:l, 


calling for it's mate. In Troilus and Creſſida, 
Act V. young wanton wenches are n 
. 5 named 


amed quails.  Thenlites calls Agamemnon, An ho- 
f fellow and one that loves quails. The quail 
erefore, male or female, is a juſt emblem wa the 
lowers of Venus in either ſex. But conſidering 


» = Roderigo, who fooliſhly followed Deſdemona, 
d at laſt, quarreling with Caſſio, was killed in the 
ay ? Can we doubt then, but that a ori- 
ally intended to write, 


I've rubb'd this young quail almoſt to the ſenſe, 
And he grows angry! ? 


e intended, I fay, to write, as he perhaps then 
elt it, aue, and omitting the laſt letter, the tran- 
tiber gave us a ſtrange kind of word, which ſome 
f the editors have alter'd into Inet and quab: the 
eaning of which words, as applicable to this * 
not in my power to explain. 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. 
Antony. Say to me, whoſe fortune ſhall riſe 


higher, 

Caeſar's or mine? 

ce Soothſayer. Caeſar's. Therefore, O Antony, 
<« ſtay not by his ſide. 


< thee) is 

Noble, couragious, high, unmatchable, : 

Where Caeſar's is not. But near him thy Angel 

Becomes A FEAR, as being o'erpower'd ; and 
<< therefore | 

Make ſpace enough between you. 


| letter is here omitted, and we muſt read 1 


o the word is ſpelt i in Spencer, B. VI. c. 1. Rt. 19. 
e 
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too as a fighting bird, how properly is it apply d 


Thy Daemon (that's thy ſpirit which keeps 
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* Againſt him ſtoutly ran, as nought A PE AU⁰ 


Tis often uſed by Shakeſpeare. Merry Wives 
Windſor, Act III. Slend. I care not for that, by 
that I am affeard. Macbeth, Act IV. Fear th 
thy wrongs, His title is affeard. And elſewhere 
There is indeed a paſſage in Spencer's Fairy Quee 
B. V. c. 3. ft. 22. That may ſeem to vindicat 
the received reading, which is as follows. 


at that 
life, 

hat 110, 
ho 1001 
1 fra: 
1d oft 
hat 18 
each 


As for this lady which he ſheweth here, 
Ts not (I wager) Florimel at all; 
But ſome fair franion, fit for ſuch a fear 
That by er mes in bis — aid Fall. 


Fit for fach 4 fear, i i. e. fit for ſuch a fearful nk 
ſuch a coward ; as perhaps ſome might think it 
ſhould be interpreted. But this place in Spencer i 
wrongly ſpelt, and it ſhould be thus written, 


But ſome fair frannion, fit for ſuth @ fere. 


e fan 


ly gen! 
Intony's 
But ſome looſe creature fit for ſuch a companion 
Pere is ſo uſed by Spencer and Chaucer. So that 
Spencer and Shakeſpeare ſhould both be correct 
The Rory i is taken from Plutarch in his life of Antony. 
| Aby r TUX @UT8, A, ẽ N BI K) tue yi cm, und 
rs Kaloa gos cl gde ha. The Latin tranſlator is wrong 
here, Tv is his Genius, not chance or fortune. = 
© vag. de Ai Toy rere Polar * v wv 9 o 
dra 1 x ad res, vn ixclie Mute TAITEINOTEPOYL 
ia, x) ATENNEETEPOE. Plut. p. 930. E. 
Which paſlage ſtrongly confirms my emendation. 
The alluſion is to that belief of the ancients, nin 
Menander ſo finely expreſſes, 


eſe p 
cht tha 
ulius C 


ouling 
Ant. 


cc 


Oct. 


Ant. 


aw Ang dg oupmragerdit 
Eubo⸗ 7. — T3 618. 


The 
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he philoſophical meaning the emperor Marcus 
toninus lets us into. L. V. ſ. 27. 5 Gau, or ixdry 
ur Y NYtpore © Zevs FOwne A “,οννͥ,HHα favts” 
. d ixw 6 Exare 185 x My@. And our learned 
encer. B. 2. c. 12. ft. 47. 


ey in that place him GEN Ius did call. 
t that celęſtial power, to whom the care 
life, and generation all 
bat lives, pertains, in charge particular; 
ho wondrous things concerning our welfare, 
1d frrange phantoms doth let us oft foreſee, 
1d oft of ſecret ills bids us beware: _ | 
lat is our DELF 3 who r. whom] tho” we do not ſee 
each doth in himſelf it well perceive to be, 


e fame ſtory is alluded to in Macbeth, Act III. 


There is none but he 
hoſe being I do fear : and under him 
genius is rebuk'd; as it is ſaid, 
Intony's was by Caeſar. 


eſe paſſages a little conſidered will ſhew in a fine 
cht that dialogue between Octavius and Antony, in 
ulus Caeſar, Act V. where Ocavius uſes his con- 
vuling and checking genius: | 8 


Ant. Octavius, lead your battle ſoftly on, 

«© Upon the left hand of the even fielc. 
Oct. Upon the right hand J, keep thou the left. 
Ant. Why do you croſs me in this exigent ? 

Oct. I do not croſs you, but I will do ſo. 
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I'was a common opinion likewiſe among the an- 
ents; that, when any great evil befel them, they 
ere forſaken by their guardian Gods. How beau- 
ful is this repreſented in Homer and Virgil? The 
heavenly 
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heavenly power, that uſually protected the he 
deſerts him juſt before his ruin. Plutarch tells u 
his life of Antony, that, before he killed himſelf, 
great noiſe of all manner of inſtruments were he; 
in the air, ſuch as was uſually made at the feaſtz 
Bacchus; it ſeemed to enter at one gate of the ci 
and, traverſing it quite through, to go out at t 
gate which the Enemy lay before: this ſignified, 

*twas interpreted, that Bacchus his guardian G0 


us C 


aphnis 


ituit 


had forſaken him. This circumſtance our poet liſh faliis 
introduced in Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV. 

| | 5 of onl 
& 2. Sold. Peace, what noiſe? ar de! 


6 x, Sold. Lift, liſt! ctior 

& 2. Sold. Hark 

& 1. Sold. Muſick i'th' air— | 

<c 3. Sold Under the earth—= _ [ 

ce It ſignes well, do's it not? 

& 2. Sold. No. 

< 7, Sold. Peace, I ſay: what ſhould this mean Ned po! 

% 2. Sold. Tis the God Hercules, who low 
Antony. S | 

% Now leaves him. 


' Here is, Hercules, inſtead of Bacchus. There w 
a tradition that the Antonies were deſcended fron 
Hercules, by a ſon of his called Anteon ; and « g 
this deſcent Antony was not a little vain. Tee 
might be the reaſon why Shakeſpeare varied fronſuſo! 
Plutarch. But * Bacchus was his tutelary God 
and he made choice of him, perhaps, following ti 
example of his maſter Julius Caeſar ; who, had i 
not been killed, deſigned, as Suetonius informs u 
Parthis inferre bellum per Armeniam minorem, & 


1. He was called the new Bacchus. Avruoog vi 
Plut. p. 944. A. and ſo Velleius Paterculus, L. II 
C. 82. and Seneca ſuaſor, I. bs ter 18 

1 9 
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6. 


1e 4. and to imitate Bacchus, who had formerly 
ells w{Whquered theſe Parts, taking him for his tutelary 
mſel;, d. Which paſſage of Suetonius and the above 


ent will ſhew in no bad light, what Virgil-in 
. V. ſays of Daphnis, by whom he plainly means 
ius Caeſar. . 3 


upbnis & Armenias curru ſubjungere tigres 
ituit ; Daphnis thiaſos inducere Baccho, 
faliis lentas intoxere mollibus haſtas. 


ot only heroes, but cities and ſtates had their tu- 
ar deities, who removed likewiſe before their de- 
ion. Virg. II. 351. 


Exceſſere omnes adytis ariſque relictis 
Dii, quibus imperium hoc ſteterat. 


hat a fine turn has Milton given this in his ſa- 
ed poem? B. XII. 106. 


Till God at laſt, 

5 7 o |; « : o o 0 62 8 * 

aaried with their iniquities, withdraw 
iis preſence from among them, and avert 


t I am commencing commentator, when my pro- 
ce is only criticiſm : to return therefore — If the 
miſſion of a ſingle letter occaſions ſuch confuſion 


reek and Latin? I will juſt mention an inſtance 
this fort. In Ovid. Amor. III. XII. 21. 


Per nos Scylla, patri canos furata capillos, 
fube premit rabidos inguinibuſque canes. 


ut ſome copies read caros, from which word a 


iter is omitted, and it ſhould be written claros. 
| Patri 


modern languages, what will it not do in the 
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. Patri claros furata capillos. 


For os the hair of Niſus is deſcribed in OM 
Met. VIII, * | gelian 


.CC 


Cur sPLENDIDUs oftro 
& Inter honoratos medio de vertice canos ncilec 
2 iu inhacrehats magni fiducia regni. 

by: Virg. Georg. I. . In 


Et pro PURPUREO Poenas dat ol capills 


Tibullus; 1. 4. 79975 iris c 
NEM /+ 
Carmine PURPUREA t M coma. dex 


lutarch 
|binus 
ined / 
the S 
{ Brut 
Here purpuress Capilles i is exactly the ſame as H cere 
above claros capilles : i. e. ſplendid, ſhining brig. + 
Oc. It follows therefore according to all criti 4. 7 


rules, that inſtead of canos or caros, we ſhould re: 


Ovid. art amat. L 1. 
Hilia PURPUREOs Niſi furata capilles. 


H 
Patri Cr AROS furata capillos. 

Again: Plutarch in the life of Caeſar, p. 717. 6s 
tells us that the Belgae, a people of old Gaul, wa 4 tr 
conquered by the Romans, and that they fought li * 
cowards, AIT xXPH aywioautis;. But Caeſar hi * 
ſelf, from whom Plutarch has the ſtory, ſays quiff” Per 
otherwiſe, L. II. c. x. ACRITER in eo loco Mer... 
natum ęſt. Hgſtes impeditos noftri in flumine Mf, fh 
greſſi, magnum eorum numerum occiderunt : | ba. 


eorum corpora reliquos AUDACISIME tranſire .« 
nantes, multitudine telorum ulerunt, Who c 


doubt then but ſome of the) oldeſt books hav! 


IEXPNE, a careleſs tranſcriber, truſting to — 00 
je 
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tures, wrote ATEXPNE, whereas he ought to have 
tten- IEXYPQE, a letter only being negligently 
nitted : io xvgws ayunouperec,  audactſſime, naviter 
aeliantes. By this, which ſcarce deſerves the 
ame of an alteration in words, but a very great 


e as ta the Jende, .1s T Plutarch and Caeſar re- 
nnciled. 


ok | 


1 


1. In the ſame life, p. 718. A. Plutarch attributes . 
at to the twelfth legion, which Caeſar gives to the 
nth, Caeſar ſays, L. II. c. xxvi. T. Labienus, 
ris hoſtium potitus et ex loco ſaperiore, gut res in 
Aris caſtris gererentur, conſpicatus, DECIMAM LNOI- 
v M. ſabidio noſiris mifit. But between duda and 
dxalor, how {light is the change? Again to reconcile 
lutarch to himſelf, in Julius Caeſar, inſtead of Brutus 
binus we maſt read — for it was 75 de- 


„„ 
brig] 
Critic 


I. 7 rebonius fnows his time; for uk you, Brutus, 95 


He draws Mark 4 out 7 the Sy 
SE CF. VII 


4 N tranſcribing not only ſingle letters are omitted, 
but often parts of words, and ſometimes whole 
vords. A letter is omitted in the following paſſages 
f Spencer. In the Fairy Queen, B. 1. c. I. ſt. 43. 


ither ( quoth he) me Archimago Sant... 8 

e that the flubborn ſprites can wiſely tame, 

e bids thee to him ſend, for his intent, 

MW jr in. dream, that can delude the SL EEPERS 


WL. _.. reads 
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read, the ſleepers bent, i. e. ill treated, ; brought 
P ſhame. A word commonly uſed by Spencer; 3 an 
j by our poet, in Hamlet, AQ III. 5 
| = ji Ham. How in my words ſoever ſhe be ſhent. 


I Anda Lad word is 1 in the following paſſa 


| of Shakeſpeare. « tha 
| Othello, Act III. dt 26 'Tis \ 
| OE TL TW HERE 
ce Jago. Let him command. 8 when 
And to obey ſhall be in me remorſe, 
& What bloody buſineſs ever. & ( 
| A negative particle has ſlipt out here, which mig Being 
be as well owing to the printer's ignorance of the 

metre, as to haſty tranſcribing. For we muſt read All 
And to * ſhall be in me no remorſe Infl 
| Timo 
In Milton B. VI. 681. the tx 

Son] in whoſe face inviſible is beheld 
Viſibly, what by Deity I am. „ Th 


It ſhould be 2) inviſ ble : TO AOPATON, xar ko. 
Coloſſ. I, 15. ho is the image of TH IN VISIBLE 4 Th 


God. So in B. III. 385. . | « An 
In whoſe conſpicuous count nance, without cloud 1 
Made vi ſible, H' ALmiGuTY FATHER SHINES, boary 
1. Mr. Theobald reads with greater v variation, whe 
Not, to obey, Hall be in ne remorſe. the H 

here x 


How came the tranſcriber to change ner into and? 
but to omit a particle in haſty writing 1 is no unuſual 
miſtake. 


Several 
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Leaeeral paſſages in Shakeſpeare are corrupted thro” 
deſe ſort of omiſſions. | 


In Macbeth, Act I. 


Lady Macbeth reading a letter.“ And referred 


« me to the coming on of time, with, * 
« that ſhalt be ! 


'Tis very plain it ſhould be, Hail King that ſhalt be 
JEREAFTER | for this word-ſhe n 
when ſhe greets Macbeth at firſt meeting him 


. 


c Greater than both by the All-hail hereafter 1. 5 
Being the words of the witch, 


« All-hail, Macbeth | that ſhalt be king bereafier 


Inſtances of parts of words omitted we have in 
Timon, Act IV. Sc. IV. Timon is . to 
the two o menen, 


« Crack the lawyer's voice, 
« That he may never more falſe title plead, 
Nor found his quillets ſhrilly. H o AR the 
„Xu. „ Flamen, 
iI, That /colds againſt the quality of fleſh, 
And not believes himſelf. 
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Read; Ho ARSE, i. e. make hoarſe. For to be 


NES, boary i is a mark of dignity. Weread of reverence 
due to the hoary head, not only in poets, but in | 
ſcripture, Levit. xix. 32. Thou ſhalt riſe up before | 
the HOARY head, Add to this, that HOARSE is 28 
1 here moſt proper, as oppoſed to SCOLDs. | e 
21 4 


H In 
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In King Lear, Act V. Now 
; aw 

Lear. Ha! Gonerill ! hah, Regan! they flat 


to ha 
& tered me———when the ram came to wet me Mictche 
« There I found e'm. 


© Go to, they are no Miſhould 
« MN o' their words; they told me I was every Hand h 
t thing; tts a lie, I am not ague prof. ct I 


Read, they are not WOMEN o their word.. © 


And to add one inſtance more. In the "Tempeſt, MF Anc 
Act II. 


« Ten conſciences, that ſtand *twixt me and 


Milan 8 
C Candy d be they, and melt, e er they moleſt 


We muſt read, 
Diſcandy'd be they, and melt &er they mole? ! 


Diſcandy d. i. e. diſſolved. Diſcandy and melt ar 
uſed as ſynonymous terms in Antony and Cleopatra, 
Act IV. 


The hearts 
«© That pannell'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
46 Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, melt their ſweets 
On bloſſoming Caeſar. 


By the bye, what a ſtrange phraſe is this, The 
hearts that pannelPd me at heels? And how jultly 
has Mr. Theobald flung it out of the context? But 
whether he has placed in it's room a. Shakeſpearean 


expreſſion, may admit of a, doubt. / 


: 
OE 6 The hearts 
« That pentler'd me at heels. 
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Now *tis contrary to all rules of criticiſm to coin . 

a word for an author, which word, ſuppoſing it 9 

u. o have been the author's own, would appear far 15 
ne etched and improper. In ſuch a caſe. therefore we Fe. 
\otMſhould ſeek for remedy from the author himſelf : by: 
ery — opportunely a paſſage occurs in Timon, 7 ' 
(W447 


«© Apem. Will theſe moiſt trees , 
That have outliv'd the eagle, page thy heels 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out * * 


rom hence I would in the above-mention'd verſes 
and or ect, 


& The hearts 


| | | 
That pag'd me at the heels, to whom I gave 3 
Their wiſhes, . . F 
fit to return to the place in the Tempeſt ; The = 
aÞ is to be ſlurr'd in  ſcanſion, thus: 1 
are 9 
atra, i Diſcandy'd be ehey* and mẽlt er thzy | „el. ' 
he printers thought the verſe too long, and gave ifs 1 
Candy d be they and melt. bp: 
t candy d, is that which is grown into a con- | 
ncy, as ſome ſorts of confectionary ware: Fr. 
e ir. Ital. candire. Hence us'd for congeal'd, 
| as in a froſt, So in Timon. 
uſtly 
But | | 2 
Ba Will the cold brook, CANDIED with ice, &c. 
andy d therefore ſeems our poet's own word. 
e have many inftances of words omitted in 
Nov books of the ancients. In the laſt verſe of 


* Ariphro 
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Ariphro the Sicyonian, in a poem upon health cited 
by * Stobacus ; the preſent reading is, 


Tus N Needs dds eidatpea, 7 
Which is thus to be filled up, == . 

Etbev d xweis &T45 £V9nipun i. | 4 
Marcus W B. IV. ſect. 23. cites a piece 1 


a verſe from 3 Ariſtophanes, N i $i2n K xp. 
But the modern books are a little defective. With 
this paſſage tranſlated I ſhall end this ſection. 


4 Every thing is expedient to me, which to thee 


ce is expedient, 6 World: Nothing to me come Perc 
<< or before, or after it's time, which to thee i care. 
c ſeaſonable. Every thing to me is fruit, whic 

& thy ſeaſons bear. 6 Nature, from thee are a In 
< things, in thee they ſubſiſt, and to thee they tend . v 


4 The comedian ſays, 9 lovely city of Cecrops ! A .. 1 
& wilt not thou ſay, 6 lovely city of Fove? « A 


2. In Stobaei excerpt. p. 117. 


3. Ariſtophanes i» Teweſo7;, as cited by Hephaeſtic 8 e. 
in his Enchirid. de metris. _ 
. In 


T* any one will conſider how nearly alike in ſou 
J the following words are, IM reate, IM real 
Reckleſs, Rack, Wrack, &c. and at the ſame tin 
that the meaning of ſome of theſe words is ſcarce 
aſcertain'd and fixed, he will not wonder that hen 
ſome confuſion ſhould neceſſarily ariſe. I will 6 
amine ſome paſſages in which theſe words are uk 


II. 
cited 
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In Coriolanus, Act IV. 


« Cor. If thou haſt. 
« A heart of wwreake in thee, thou wilt revenge 
« Thine own particular 2 


by Chaucer and Spencer. 


ece i In Coriolanus, Act III. 
Za | h 
Will Cor. You grave but wreakleſs ſenators. 


i. e. without any notions of revenge or reſentment. 
> theeſſ But if the context be examined, you'll plainly 
dome perceive it ſhould be, * reckleſs, i. e. thoughtleſs, 
\ce i carelels.. 
whic 


re all In Hamlet, Act I. 


7 „ Whilft like a puft and rechliſs libertine | 
| « Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, . 
“And recks not his own reed. 


i. e. And minds not his own doctrine: From the 
dax. Reoc cura. Beccan, curare. | 


1 As you like it, Act II. 


« Corin, My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 
" And little wrecks to find the way to heaven, 


Read, recks, i. e. takes care: little recks, little heeds. 
In the | Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV. 
" Lel. Recking as little 2 betideth me. 


rected in the elegant edition printed at Oxford, 
. H 3 i. e. 


i. e. any reſentment, revenge. A Saxon word uſed 


1. And thus I found, upon 3 etwas « cor- 
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i, e. reckoning, regarding. So Milton II, 50. 


| Of God, or Hell, or worſe, 
He reck'd not. < 


IX, 173. Let it; I reck nor. 
In the Third part of Henry VI. Act II. 


Rich. Three glorious ſuns, each one a per- 
fei lun; | | 
© Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, 
«« But ſever'd in a pale clear-ſhining ſky. 


J once red, wracking clouds: Met. toſſing them 
like waves of the fea, and, as it were, ſhipwracking 
them. From the Greek word eyoow, qu, frangs : 
comes to break, and to wracke, For the letters 6 
and 20 are prefixed to words by us, as the * /Eolians 
formerly prefix'd: the &, and the digamma F. But 
Milton uſes the ſame expreſſion :. II, 182. 


2. Euſtath. p. 222. IIS 6 "Ajontt; To &' 79 


| fs ux n i@sE75 e tys 7 T6 x, ots eax®- BpuxE 


K. r. A, See too Pauſanias p. 149. d, 4 , Cady. 
And Heſychius, in B. Ba .. MEI Y n, CNY. 
*. T. A, Inſtances in Engliſh of the B prefixed, are 
e- Bꝛamble: g, enfw, to break : Axa, a 
Hulke or bulke: »abu/a, a bzawler : ru/cum, a bruſh 
rutilus, byight : &c. Concerning the ol. digamma 
ſee Dionyſ. Antiq. p. 16. Inſtances from hence of 
the W prefixed, are Lowe, Fu9we, water: Aibne, Faibng, 
weather 0, Foe, wine: Ey, Fipyor, wok: 
gra, Falch, to wound: Hinnitus, whinnping. /, (in 
Plaut. & Terence] hi, whilt, a game of cards, tu be 
plaid with ſilence and attention, &c. &c. 


66 The 


II. 


D. 


per- 
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„ The fport and prey of racking whirlwinds. 


Our author in Hamlet, Act II. 
The rack ſtand ſtill. 
In Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV. 


- © diſlimns. 
Milton in Par. regain'd, IV, 451. 


6 heard the rack, 
As earth and ſky would mingle. 


Douglaſs in his tranſlation of Virgil ſpells it rak : 


the gloſſary thus explains it: Bak, a miſt or fog, 
or rain, Scot. and Ang. Bor. Back, or Rawk: 
“ab AS. Bacu, Cimbris Rockia, pluvia, unda, 
% humor. Ang. Bor. the rack rides, i. e. nimbus 
vento pellitur : aztheris omen ſerentoris.” 

Again, to racke, is to torture and torment - 
from the Teutonic Rachen, Anglo-Sax. Raecan, 
extendere. a Gr. vgiſew, or E400w, frangere. And 
hence the inſtrument of puniſhment is named a 
rack: or from Teoxd, rota poenalis, gud in quae- 
ſionibus et ſontibus torquendis utebantur : the's 
omitted, as in the Latin word, rota. 


In Hamlet, Act II. Polonius ſpeaks to Ophelia, 


cc ] fear'd he trifled, 
And meant to wrack thee. 


Read, * thee, i. e. vex and grieve thee. So Mil- 
ton in Par. regained, III, 20g. 


H 4 . 


« That which is now a horſe, &c. The rack 


% Men. A pair of Tribunes, that have r d for 
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To whom the tempter inly rac#'d reply d. 
Again in Coriolanus, Act V. 


«© Rome 


S090 make coals cheap. 


i. e. have ſtretched things to the utmoſt, and all for 


meer trifles. 


In Much Adoe about . Nothing, Act IV. 


& Friar. Being lack'd and loſt, 
* Why then we rack the value. 


i. e. over- ſtretch its value. So we ſay, to rack. 


tenant, and rack rent, &c. when it is ſtrain'd tc 
the utmoſt. 


In the Tempell; the word has another ſigrifee 


tion, Act IV. 


The great globe itſelt 


Vea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve | 
And like this inſubſtantal pageant 3 faded 
„Leave not a rack behind. | 


8 8 8 no track, or path. 80 uſed in the norther 
Parts; a Graecc. oN, rotae deſtigium; 3 item, via, ſe 


mita, unde a tiack et abjecta lit. t. a ruck. The learn 
ed gloſſary at the end of Douglaſs's tranſlation 0 
Virgil, has Baik, ſwift pace, much way. Thi 
<6 dcot. we ſay, a long raik, i. e. a great journey 
6 to raik home, i. e. go home ſpeedily. Makant 


3. Faded. i. e. vaniſhed, à Lat. wadere. Hamle 


Act I. I faded on the crowing of the cock. 


Spencer, B. I. c. 5. ſt. 15. 
He ſtands amazed how he hence roald — 
1 cot 


gect 


As. 


oned 


and 
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Scot. raking, making much way, going at large: ab 
as. Recth, incedit, recone, recone, confe/tim, cito. 
SECT, IX. 
TIS a common expreſſion in the weſtern 
counties to call an ill-natured, ſour perſon, 
| VINNID. For vinetued, vinowed, vinny or vinew 
all for (the word is variouſly written) ſignifies mouldy. In 
Troilus and Creſſida, Act II. Ajax ſpeaks to Ther- 
ſites, thou vinnid/t leaven, i. e. thou moſt mouldy 
four dough. Let this phraſe be tranſplanted from 
the weſt into Kent, and they will pronounce it, 
']hinid/t leaven. So that it ſeems to me *twas ſome 
EKentiſh perſon who occaſioned this miſtake, either 
-ackaÞl player or tranſcriber, who could not bring his 
1'd td mouth to pronounce the V conſonant ; as tis re- 
markable the Kentiſh men cannot at this day. And 
„ this accounts for many of the Latin words, which 
nifice}Þ begin with V, being turned into w, as Vidua, wi- 
dua, Ui dow; Ventus, wentus, Wind ; Vallum, Wal- 
lum, Muli; Via, Via, Way, &c. &c. In the ſame 
play, Act V. Therſites is called by Achilles, thoucruſ- 
ty * batch of nature, i. e. thou cruſty batch of bread 
of nature's baking: the very ſame ludicrous image, 
as when elſewhere he is nick-named, from his de- 
formity, Cobloaf. The word Leaven aboveinenti- 
10 f. oned is a ſcriptural expreſſion. Leaven is ſour and 
„ falted - dough, prepared to ferment a whole maſs 
and to give it a reliſh : and in this ſenſe uſed in Mea- 
Th] fure for Meaſure, Act I. 


| H 5 | Duke. 


1 


1. Mr. Theobald reads, you unwinnow'd'ſt Jean. 
Others, you unſalted leawven. 5 1 
amll 2. Mr. Theob. ſubſtitutes, thou cruſty botch of na- 


tare T 


— — =. — LEE. 0s 


1 78 Trritical een 


Book I 


Duke. Come no more . — 
Me have with a prepared and leavened chai, ce 


P roceded to you. 


1. e. before hand prepared and rightly ſeaſon'd, % 
they prepare leaven. But in Scripture tis figurate- 
ly uſed for the phariſaical doctrines and manner, 
being like leaven, of a ſour, corrupting and infec- 
tious nature: ſo the Apoftle, a little leaven leaven- 


oth the lump. 1 Cor. v. 6. 
This explains the paſſage above, and another i in 


— Act III. 


&« So thou, Poſthumus, 
« Wilt lay the leaven to all proper men; 
< Goodly and gallant ſhall be falſe and — 
From thy great fail. 


i. e. will infect and . their good names, like 
ſour dough that leaveneth the whole maſs, and will 
render them ſuſpected. The laſt line I would read, 


\« From thy great fall. 


Becauſe this reading is more poetical and ſcriptural; 
and more agreeable to our author's manner. So in 


a ſimilar place, K. Henry V. Act II. 


& And thus thy Vall hath left a kind of blot, 

4% To make the full-fraught man, the beſt, endued 
% With ſome ſuſpicion. I will weep for thee : 

ce For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 

12 Another fall of man. 


| Shakeſpeare was a oreat reader of the ſcriptures 
and from the bold figures and metaphors he found 
5 there 


, II. 


I, E 
rate- 


ners, 
nfec- 


Den- 


er in 


ur d 
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there 3 enriched his own elſewhere unmatched ideas. 
If a paſſage or two of this ſort is pointed out, the 
hint may eaſily be improved. In the firft part of 
Henry VI. Act V. | . 


dect. 9. 


« You ſpeedy helpers, that are ſubſtitutes 
« Under the lordly monarch of the North. 


The monarch of the North, i. e. Satan. In alluſion 
to Ifaiah xiv, 13. I will fit alſo upon the mount of 
the congregation in the ſides of the NORTH. Jer. i, 
15. Out of the NORTH an evil ſhall break forth, &e. 
iv, I. Evil appeareth out of the NORTH. Hence 


Milton, To 688. ; 
Where 


3. I could eaſily ſhew in many places of Milton, 
how finely he has enriched his verſes with ſcriptural. 
expreſſions and thoughts, even where he ſeems moſt 
cloſely to have copied Virgil or Homer. For exam- 
ple, B. I, 84. ; 


I thou beeſt he—But o how fallen! how changed 
From him, who in the happy realms of light 

Clath'd with tranſcendent brightneſs, didft outſhine 
Myriads tho bright! | 

Tho' this ſeems cloſely followed from Virgil, Aen. II. 


274. 


Hei mihi qualis erat, quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui, &C. 


Yet what additional beauty does it receive from Iſaiah 
xiv, 12. How art thou fallen from beaven, o Lucifer, 
ſin of the morning! &C. | 7 
Neither the mythological account of Pallas being 
born from the brain of Jupiter, nor the poetical de- 
ſcription of Error by Spencer in his fairy Queen, would 
have been ſufficient authority for our divine poet's epi- 
ſode in his ſecond book of sIx and brATrEH: had not 
ee fſcripture 


; 1 
18 
4 
1 
4 


= * Aen. I. 291. 
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ce Where we pollets 


« The quarters of the North. 


And B. V, 754. 


< At length into the limits of the North 
They came; and Satan to his royal ſeat 
« High on a hill, &c. 


ſcripture told us, James i. 14. Then außen LUsT hat 
conceived, it bringeth forth $I1N; and sI when it i; 
fniſved, bringeth forth DEATH. 

In B. IV, 996, &c. Tho' it is plain the poet had 
ftrongly in his mind the golden ſcales of Jupiter, men- 
tioned both by Homer and Virgil; yet he is entirely 
governed by ſcripture ; for Satan only is weigh'd, viz, 
His parting and his fight, Dan. v, 27. TER EI. 
THOU art weigh'd in the balances, and art found 
wanting. And before, 7 998. His flature reach d th: 
Fey. Our poet has better authorities to follow than 


Homer's deſcription of Diſcord, II. IV, 440. and Vir. 


gil's of Fame, IV, 177. For fo the deſtroying angel 
is deſcribed in the Wiſdom of Solomon. xviii, 16. J 


touched the heaven, but it flood upon the earth. 


In B. V. 254. 
De gate ſelf open d wide 
On golden hinges turning. 
So again, . 205. This has its ſanction more 


from Pf. xx iv, 7- than from Hom. II. i. 749. Auri- 
halle Ot TALL gg Bears. | 


In B. XII, 370. 
| He Hall aſcend 

The 1 hereditary, and bound his reign 

With earrh's wide bounds, his glory with the beam ui 


Imperium 


But 


: Il. 


But 


T hath 


a it ii 


et had 
men- 
(tirely 
s Viz, 
Kk E l, 
found 
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than 
Vir. 
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But this was a notion of the Perſians. To which 
karnedly alludes the author of Leonidas, III, 36. 


« When ſtreight beyond the golden verge of day 
« Night ſhew'd the horrours.of her diſtant reign, 
« Whence black and hateful Arimanius ſprung, 


In The author foul of evil. 


In Meaſure for Meaſure, Act III. 


« Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
« here: 

« Tolye in cold obſtruction, and to rot: 

“ This ſenſible warm motion to become 

“A kneadedclod; and the delighted ſpirit 

« To bathe in fiery floods, or to refide 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribb'd ice, 

« To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds @_ 

4 And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 

« The pendant world; or to be worſe than worſt 

« Of thoſe, that lawleſs and incertain thoughts 

“Imagine howling :>—'tis too horrible 


Inſtead of the delighted ſpirit, I would read the de- 
linguent ſpirit : the unheeding printer did not ſee 
the impropriety of a ſpirit delighted in fiery floods, 
&c. So he gave a word he was acquainted with, and 
omitted a moſt proper one which he leſs under- 
ſtood, delinquent. Milton has ſomething very like 
this, B. II, 590. | | | BE 


Imperium oceano, famam qui terminat aſtris. 5 


But the prophets ought rather here to be cited. Pfal. 
1. 8. Iſai. ix, 7. Zech. ix, g. The like inſtances 1 
could give from Spencer: which ſhews how minutely 
the ſcriptures were formerly ſtudied by our beſt poets. 

| « 'T hither 
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„From beds: of raging fire to ſtarve in ice 
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4 Thither by harpy-footed furies hal'd- 
&. At certain revolutions all the damn'd> 
& Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change mon 
66 fierce J : | . 


= 
= 


ce Their ſoft ethereal warmth, &c. 


Hierom in his comment on Matt. x, 28, writes 
Duplicem eſſe gehennam, nimirum ignis et frigorin 
in Job pleni ſſime legimus. viz. 4 Job xxiv, 19. But 
let us hear our Milton again, B. II, 180. 


c While we perhaps, Aide 
<« Deſigning or exhorting glorious war, — 
* Caught in a fiery tempeſt ſhall be hurl'd = 
Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey — 
* Of racking whirlwinds, &c. | ui 8 


Theſe paſſages of Shakeſpeare and Milton vil opin 
bear compariſon with what Virgil has written of the ous 
puniſhment of the damned, from Plato's Phaedo, com! 

and from the verſes of Orpheus, who brought theſe _ 
doctrines from 5 Aegypt. That part of the puniſh-i| © © 
8 | ment 


4. So Bede on Matt. c. xxiv. Quod dicit illic e fr ſh 4 1 
tum et flridorem dentium, duplicem poenam gehennae ex- 
primit, ignis et frigoris : and afterwards cites the words 
of Job as rendered by the ancient interpreter, Ad ca- 
lorem ignis tranſit ab aquis nivium. | 
5 And from-hence-Empedocles in Plutarch's Iſis and 
Ofiris ; which I ſhall cite from the late learned editor, 
and his tranſlation. "E urredoxAns 0 # Nxα Þnoi O 
TI; Aa av ar itapapiiouss. x) TANppINTWT w, 
| | Aid pin 


rey 


will 


f the 
edo, 
heſe 
uſh- 
nent 
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ex· 
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tor, 
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ud Aeſchy lus. 


ect. 9. 
gent of being blown with reſtleſs violence round a- 
ut the pendant world, the ſport and prey of rack- 
g whirhwinds, is more poetical than Virgil's Ina- 
5 ſuſpenſue ad ventos. Beſide St; Hierome in his 
mment on the epiſtle to the Epheſians men- 
ons it as the opinion of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
wines, that evil ſpirits have their reſidence in the 
hace between the firmament and the earth; to 
hich Jewiſh opinion St. Paul alludes, calling Satan 
prince of the air. This is ſufficient for a poet 
> give what allegorical turn he pleaſes to ſuch opi- 


ions. | 
In 


Aibeprov , yap ot H. worlords d, 

IIb. & ig x0ov%5 Sg A T ET AYDAE 
He axaparle, 5 & a . ipcan diva” 

AMD. &i Ada, ruyisos Mais. 


ous & xonnollavleg Sr d xabaptiulic, ade T1 xals 
ow x. rd c % It was moreover the 
opinion of Empedocles, that theſe Genii are obnoxi- 
ous to puniſhment for whatever offences they may 
commit, for whatever crimes they may be guilty of, 


“One while the air purſues them to the ſea, 

« The ſea again toſſes them upon land, 

The land propels them on the ſcorching ſun, 

The ſun returns them to the whirling air: 

„Thus are they toſs'd about objects of common 
chate, | | 


' 'till having undergone the deftin'd puniſhment, and 
' thereby become pure, they are again placed in their 
primitive ſituation, in that region where nature ori- 
* ginally deſigned them, I cannot help propofing a 
orrection of theſe verſes of Empedocles; inſtead of 


EZ AYTAE, moſt of the editions have EE AYOIE; 
hich with a trifling alteration I would read EE 


NOE. And this is an expreſſion uſed by old Homer 
To 
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'In king Lear, AAV. 


„ Fe that parts us, ſhall bring a 3 * 0 gjpey 


& heav'n, 


& And fire us hence, Ii he en, 


Alluding to the ſcriptural account of Samſon's tyin 
foxes, two and two together by the tail, and faſten 
ing a firebrand to the cord, thus letting them loo 


among the ſanding corn of the Philiſtines. Judge 
XV, 4+ 


In the ſecond part of K. Henry IV. Act IV. So Lu 
66 And therefore will he wipe his 6 tables clean, Tande 


| ret, 

In Hamlet, Act J. Y ] 

4e Yea from the table of my memory « He 
* wipe away all trivial fond records. 

| | Pror Ther. 

fon.) 

To c yae AN®OF, wave xvs w p Ow BAT 

Ovnloios xMiÞ ac wracw. Prom. Y. 7. ſuch, 


AuTaeg tn IIYPOE ANOOE #rinlalo, Tm&voux|0 dd on lghtr 


So Homer a as cited by the Scholiaft. and Lucretius : [ _ 
* 5 . Paul 
Donec flammai fulſerunt FLORE ans. e 
N 
{ 6.The Pugillares of the ancients were made of wood 
wory, and ſkins, and covered over with wax. The 
conſiſted ſometimes of two, three, five or more pages !t wa 
and thence were called duplices, triplices, quintupliceW he 
and ultiplices: and by the Greeks Sinlvya, plus 
&c. The inſtrument, with which they wrote, they cal 7. 
led fi/us; at firſt made of iron, but afterwards thai ter I 
29. 


was forbidden at Rome, and they uſed ſtyles of bone 
2 . eee 
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jet. 9.— 
prov. iii, 3. IWrite them upon the table of thine heart. 
d0 Aeſchylus 1 In ſuppl. 187. Aiva @uAgtas Ta%w iT N 
opera. ¶ adviſe thee to keep my words written 


n the tables of thy memory. And in Prometh. 788. 
* Neis Pewar, Which Mr. Theobald has cit- 


1 Othello, Act IV. 
« If to preſerve this veſſel for my Lord. 


wry 


1 Thell. iv. 4. To pelſe eſs bis veſſel i in ſandification 
bo Lucret. V, 138. 


m. 7. andem in codem homine, atque in eodem vaſe mane- 


tte | 
In Cymbeline, Act J. ” 
« He ſits mongſt men, like A e God. 


Prov There is no leſs learning than elegance i in this expreſ 
lon. The Greeks call theſe deſcended Gods, KAT AI- 
BATAZ, and Jupiter was peculiarly worſhipped as 
ſuch, as more frequently deſcending in thunder and 

ON ightning to puniſh guilty mortals : among whoſe 

or titles and inſcriptions you frequently meet with, 


AIDE KATAIBATOY, Agreeable to this opinion | 


Paul and Barnabas were'thought by the people of 
Lycaonia to be deſcended ( Gods. Ol Yeo; N bb 4 
beumrors 7 7 KATEBHEAN wedcaurs;, I | 

n 


it was ſharp at one end to cut the letters, and flat at 
the other to deface them; ; from whence the phraſe, 
flylum vertere. 

7. Acts xiv. 2. And here give me leave toſet in a bet- 
ter light a paſſage in the diſcourſes of Epictetus. Kid. © 
29. Arb ν˙e. evpomre rg Ex iSi, GNAG Sve. % Can, 
x 10019 #5 77610 iti, Xwpis r, Wyaye jor Ka 
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In the Tempeſt, Ac IV. 


I In K. 
© Proſp. The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeou vw 

CC palaces, | Our 

„ The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
“ Yea, all, which it inherit, fhall d:/olve. In M 
This is exactly from Scripture. Pet. ep. 2. iii, 10. * 


roi ιτν —— AYOHEONTAI. and Y. II. 18 & ws 
Tw ATOMENMN. Seeing then that all theſe thing 
Dall be DISssoLVED. and Y. 12. Ovpavoi wveeunn 
AYOHEONTAI «) roixiia xavoguna HK E TAI. Th 
heavens being on fire ſhall be DISSOLVED, and 
the elements ſhall melt with fervent heat. Iſaiah 
xxxiv, 4. And all the hoſt of heaven ſhall be p11 1:;.« 
SOLVED. TAKHEONTAI ago ai duvapis Twv Beam, 
The ſcripture uſes frequently HAN p, — power 
and might: and the HAND oF Gob ſignifies hi 
power and providence. g 


cp, x) iu mus t ora & wile TE&ruy EAOH, 
Bela %) afreaniur, Z  Taura QoCnpai, Tian n 
ETEYVWKE Tov Xupiov, we 6 pen rns; © Man is not tht 
« maſter of man, but lift and death, pleaſure and pain 
for, excluſive of theſe, bring me Caeſar, and you ſpall 
« ſee how { preſerve my tranquillity: but when bi, 
& avith theſe, comes like A DESCENDED COD in thunder Pr 
« and lightening, and I too fear ſuch things as theſe; 
« what do 1, but, like a fugitive ſlave, recogniſe ny 
« maſter ?”) Nor can I paſs over another of the like 
nature in Homer. Il. .. 668. Jupiter ſpeaks to Apollo. 


Eid afe vv, O Ho, x. g wiper xp Pois is 
EASNN tix Hν,Me Za parnd ey. d po 


Zia age nunc, dilecte Phaebe, nigro ſanguine purga 
Profectus e telorum acer vo ſublatum Sarpedonem. 


on SHAKESPEARE, 187 


ect. 9. 
In K. Henry V. Act I. 


Seo 44 Let us deliver | 
Our puiſſance into the hand of God. 
5 


In Macbeth, Act Il. 

In the great hand of God I ſtand. 

nd in other paſſages. Pindar Ol. 10. 25. has the 
me expreſſion, Otg ovy . In the Ajax of 


ophocles xe ſignifies power and ſtrength : V. 1 30. 
H xug? Seine. 


e. 1 , — to the interpretation of the 
holiaſt. 


und thus the verſe, as it ſeems to me, in Homer 
d. ſhould be underſtood. 


Ob oye * Noi CageBR XE IPAZ dpi.. 


e plague b fore, &c. the: common tranſlation is, 
Negue hic prius d peſte 1 graves manus abſtinebit, 


hich has neither the ſenſe nor beauty of the former: 
iterpretation:. 


In the Tempeſt, Act J. 
lo To run * the ſharp wind of the north. 


bis is the Latin tranſlation : but prefectus, is jejune 
d poor, in compariſon to the force of the Greek ; 
ab, deſcending as a God. 

I would 


or will he reſtrain the violent force and frrength of” 
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I would rather read, 


upon the heavens, Pf. viii. 4. 


— —_ 25 — 2 — _ 


here I ſhall add ſome other inſtances. Mr. The 
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46 To ride upon the ſharp wind of the north, 


This is the ſcripture expreſſion, Thou cauſef me W'thello 
ride upon the wind, Job xxx. 22. The Lord ride 
on the ſwift cloud, If. xix. 1. Extol him that ru 


90 Milton I, 540. 0 ü The 
« And ride the ar | « Und 
In whirlwind. 


And again 475. 
7 F %, 475. to ride 


cc Th" untractable abyſs. : In 
And II, 930. te 2.1 
50 "oF in a An yo ny rides | 
. Audacious. . 


And Shakeſpeare — in e. 4 AQ Iv. 


Infected be the air whereon they ride. Read, 


But perhaps that expreſſion of the plalmiſt, civ. 


Who walketh upon the wings of the wind: will u In 
dicate Shakeſpeare in faying, . | ſpeak 
« To run upon the ſharp wind of the aig: ce 
— ˖ - MR 
1 
= HE editors often change the author's word « : 
(if they happen, which may often be tf ſtor 
caſe, not to underſtand them) into others more fre 
quently- uſed. In the foregoing ſection I have ſhev 
ed how delinquent was changed into delighted: a e 
« ” 


bal 
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ad has very learnedly proved that Shakeſpeare uſes 
ge word notion, in the ſame ſenſe as Cicero does, 
r idea, conception of things, &c. See his note in 
tony and Cleopatra, Vol. VI. p. 244. and in 
Ithello, Vol. VII. p. 384. Methinks he ſhould 
we alter d ſome other _— as in Julius Caeſar, 


ct III. 


Vet in * number, I do know but one, 

That unaſſailable holds on his rank 
Unſhak'd of motion. x 

Read, Unſhatd of notion. i. e. animi et propoſiti te- 
6 = . 


In All's well that ends well, Act II. 


ok I 


h. 
FT 


« 2. Lord. The reaſons of our ſtate I cannot yicld, 5. 
« But like a common and an outward man, 

M** That the great figure of a council frames 

“By ſelf unable motion. 


Read, notion. 1. e from his own n ideas add con- 
ception of things. 


In Meaſure for Meaſure, Act III. Lucio is 
ſpeaking of — to the 3 | 


ce He is a motion generative. 


Read, notion: © though he has the organs of 
&« generation, yet he is meer idea; all ſpirit, no 
„ fleſh and blood.” The ſame word I would re- 


ſtore to Milton. B. II, 17. 


«© Who would = 7] 
e Thoꝰ full of pain, this intellectual being; 
« 'Thoſe Rs: that wander thro" eternity: 


* To 


1 
— 


* - 
89% 


- _ — * 
* 


— 


4 _ d * - 
—— — — eeagribe. Nr 
— 


r 


— 2 
— 
= 7 


— 2 ** 
* —— — 


1 


ke 
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cc To periſh, rather, ſwallow'd up and loſt athout : 
& In the wide womb of uncreated night, herefore 
& Devoid of ſenſe and * notion? n is 4 
; | F< | | ; . ot ſ 
Read, notion, i. e. devoid of all external and j | 

ternal ſenſe. | N 


In King Lear, Act III. , [ cars 


| Tm in th 
“ Edg. Fraterretto calls me and tells me that tony 
& Nero is an angler in the lake of darkneſs. ally co 


Nero was a fidler in hell, as Rabelais tells us, B, 
2. c. 30. And Trajan was an angler. Shakeſpeare & E. 
was a reader of Rabelais, as may be proved from 
many imitations of him; and here plainly he has Mbrink 
that facetious Frenchman in his view. Trajan might : 
have this office given him in hell, not only becauſe Nfcciety 
he was a perſecutor of the Chriſtians, but as he I Hlut: 
was a great drinker, and that he might have liquor ¶ come 
enough in the next world, he was made a fiſher- Nis prol 
man: Rabelais has as trifling reaſons as this, for many 
of his witticiſms : but whatever was Rabelais' rea- Wk: 51 
ſon is another queſtion : this however was not Nero's , Fn 
office. But the players and editors, not willing 
that ſo good a prince as Trajan ſhould have ſuch a Wl The 
vile employment, ſubſtituted Nero in his room, Mien 


1. Who, ſays he, would be annihilated, loſe his * 
intellectual being and all his thoughts? Motion there- 2 
6 fore is an improper word here, that's no part of 0 
« thought, nor abſtracted has any excellence in it. 1 
am perſuaded, he gave it, Th 


Deword of ſenſe and acT10N. 


«© Deprived of our faculties, to perceive and to act.“ 
Dr. Bentley. A printer might eafily miſtake motion, 
for notion; but hardly for afion. 


without 
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ithout any ſenſe or alluſion at all. From Rabelais 
tcrefore the paſſage ſhould be thus corrected, Tra- 
mis an angler in the lake of darkneſs. For one 
annot ſay with any propriety, | 


Nero is a fidler in the lake of darkneſs. 


cannot paſs over a moſt true correction, print- 

in the Oxford edition, of a faulty paſſage in 
tony and Cleopatra, Act III. which was origi- 

ally corrupted by this change of the firſt editors, 


m3 Cleop. What ſhall we do, Enobarbus ? 

care i © Eno. Think, and die. 

om 

has print and die; This emendation is undoubtedly 
— ue. Tis ſpoken by Enobarbus, in alluſion to the 


n Plutarch, p. 949. D. The hint was taken from 
0 I comedy of Diphilus, mention'd by Terence in 


N bs prologue to the Adelphi, 
a WW >yNano0@NHEKONTES Diphili comoedia eſt: 


Fam commorientes Plautus fecit fabulam. 


N The ſame kind of blunders we have frequent in 
cient books: I will mention one in thoſe verſes 
if Tyrtaeus, which Stobacus has preſerved. 


p Eur d' k Tere meant T6 Hh ii Te Onpa, 
[ Ogi ANHP dae ir ,s tulvn. 


The old reading, inſtead of Ax HP, was AN EY 
wich the tranſcriber changed into ANHP, 


"O54; av t Hons ir TE xo irn 


This 


xciety of the EXNATIOOANOYMENOI, mention'd 


—_ 


— _— — X 
"50 ae ii be et q «„««««„«„«««! 


. 263% + 

PE 5 
CORES DLL 
— — _—_ 


— — 


r EPI FIR ITE 
r ͤ raed cr ESTES IE 
- — — — == 2 — 
2 2 7 . bs — So 
oy * 
r 


—— — 
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. les 
and he repeats it again. | glas 


; A 16 48 22 —— by al poltgo. 
Trag x0 8 878 y, x © _"_— Oaxun. 


Ev drabes, tanding firm, one leg advanced befi 
the other: the legs being ſevered and ſet a ſundu 
each from the other. But he took the expreſſio 
from Homer, II. K. 4 58. 


Tri & ud iſyds 3 bo, 5 —— Cake Miooags, 
Ev Habs. | 


Which the tranſlator 3 firmiter divaricat Let th 
cruribus fans : and the ſcholiaſt interprets by i- xv; 
rag. which interpretation Milton follows: 


6 2 Stand firm, for in his look Sefiatace lours. 


Notwithſtanding Tyrtaeus borrowed this fronlfif the 
Homer, yet by laying ſo much ſtreſs on this po p. 
ture of fighting, and by his often repeating it, Pf. ,- 
to in his firſt book of laws makes no ſcruple of Cal bs 
ling it T'yrtaeus? own expreſſion. Sie. N 2. 5 
| aN h⁰, ib Ales arobvioxe i Ey 15 TONE (Peace. Tig ( 
14:0.) Tav tro Rog. eo; d ol. eee * 
* many mercenaries, who firmly ſtanding theit 


„ ground with one foot boldly advanced befor 


2. Par. L. IV, 873. Milton, in this 8 epiſode 


Shak cloſe to his maſter Homer, who ſends out LU F. | 
71 and Diomede into the Trojan camp as s ſpies. . Ira 
333. 2 Hide, „ | 1 


ä Lewes {4 WRUT Ow» am: xlurog Bald Claes. 55 
O Friend. I hear the tread of nimble Feet, 5. 866. 
Outro Tay ae imo, or dg Mobo aurei, II. x. 540 


He ſcarce had ended when theſe two approach d. N. * 


— 


dect. 11. en SHAKESPPARE) 1293 
nd & 
* gladly die hghcing: Indie.” 110% 


oTHINE is more common than for 
words to be tranſpoſed in haſty writing, and 
» change their Places, A _ happen'd in in Ti- 
mon, Act III. | 


22 


inde 


© 1. 8 Why, this is 55 3 foals. 
Of the fame piece is every Aatterer's ſport, 


Let theſe two words ſoul and ſport change pics, 
nd we have this very good reading, 


1. Strang. Why, this i is the world's ures 
Of the ſame piece is every Matterer's * /oul. 


In the II part of K. Henry IV, Act II. 


P. Henry. From a God to a bull? a heavy 
' declenſi on; it was Jove's caſe. From a prince to 
a prentice, a low transformation ; that ſhall 
be mine: for in every thing, the purpoſe muſt 

weigh with the folly.” 


Xvea 


8. 


fro 
; pol 
Pla 


1 
EU 


It would be more accurate if * wank were 2 
poſed, and We ſhould read, 


P. Henry. From a God to a bull ? a | heavy 
transformation ; it was Jove's caſe. From a 
prince to a prentice, a low declenſs on; thas ſhall 
be mine. &c. 


1. Mr. Theobald ads /pirit. But in my change 
dot one word is altered. ; 


the other, (for fo Tyrtgcus, expreſs) on 


SOT: n K | not = 
29 6 19 7 # 


8 — 1 "3. — 1 = M0 KA v A __ * 
b props CES _— 2 N 2 
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In Cymbeline, Act IL Jachimo is 2 to 
the husband his wife's bedchamber : 


as ach. The roof o' th* chamber 
ith golden cherubims is fretted, &c. 


Poſthumus replies: 


| « Thijs is her horiour: 
« Let it be granted you have ſeen all this, &c. 


Mr. Theobald faw the abſurdity of the reading and 


corrects 
6. bat this t' her honour. 


But why may it not be red, without altering one 
word, only by an eaſy tranſpoſition, | 


Ts this her honour? ? 


Is this any way relating to the honor 7 my wiſe 
which is the thing in — or perhaps he ſpeaks 
wonically, 


6 This is her honour! 


There is a paſſage in * Marcus Antoninus, the 
| ſenſe of which is quite perverted by a word being 
got out of its proper place. The paſſage requires 
little explanation. The Stoics by no means admit 
ted prayers for external goods: this prayer therefore 
of the Athenians, © Rain, rain, O Jupiter, upo 
„ the Athenian fields, is condemned by the em 
Reg. for inſtead of » vy 8 08 sYe0 Jai, » % 4706 abe 
* tnevbeicws, —_ muſt undoubtedly read 7, 770¹ 8& 8 0i 
#75 tx to da, » ATIANE » —_—— „„ This l 


2. Anton. L. 5. £8. ; 
the 


7 


II. 
to 
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the Athenian prayer, Rain, rain, 9 propitious Fu- 

c piter, upon the tilled grounds and paſtures of the 

% Athentans. Indeed we ſhould not pray thus; or 

« if we pray at all, it ſhould be with ſimplicity and 

N « liberality.” Of this Athenian prayer there is a 
ly ridicule in Ariſtophanes' clouds, V. 1116. 


"Yoope TewrNow vv, roi annos Urigey, 


Plato did not dare openly to blame his countrymen 
for their il] directed and HI-compoſed prayers ; but 


* yet in his ſecond Alcibiades he plainly intimates his 
own opinion, and there praiſes theſe verſes of an 
anonymous poet, | 

one 


Zed Bacormned, Te wi be x} e, ) eveuxlors 
» , \ A\ ET. » 7 7 , 
Appur did, Ta d dew & e afQUENS. 


And the Lacedemonian form of prayer, rd «a> im? 
: reg ajabois dg Yes .d. which words Mr. Ad- 
vite, diſon in his ſpectator, Vol. III. No. 207. renders, 
ea . give them all good things as long as they are vir- 
tuous. But this is neither the conſtruction, nor the 
meaning: for Tx xαα int Tor; alaloig, is the ſame 
as rd xanaxalels, whatever things are fair, honeſt, 
good, and becoming : as oppoſed, to the ſervile, de- 
formed, diſhoneſt. Xenophon, in his memoirs of 
Socrates, has an alluſion to this prayer of the La- 
cedemonians ; ſpeaking of Socrates, he ſay, Exilo 
mp3 T8; dess ANANE ralebe 39%. And our Milton 
in his moſt divine hymn, where the only petition 
is 7. 205. B. V. 


Eee” cc Be bounteous {till 
<« To give us only good. 


I 2 


== ESSE: *M = 
OR LET — I ES _ — 
n — o 
SS" IDE N 
_— * 2 8 


— 


—— 
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The compilers of our liturgy did not forget thi 


beautiful prayer. We humbly beſeech thee to put 
away from us ail hurtful thingy, and to give 
us thoſe things which be profitable for ug, Irin. 


Sund. Coll. 8. And in that truly divine prayer in 


the communion ſervice, Jimighty God, he foun: 
tain of all wiſdom, . &c. &c. The ſecond Alcibiades 
of Plato. Shakeſpeare ſeems to have red; for in his 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. he has the following 
plain alluſion, to what the philoſopher endeavours 


fo much to inculcate, viz. How little we know of 


our real good; and that ſilly mortals would be 
ruin'd by their petitions, did the Gods but hearken 


to them: 


<6 Men. We, ignorant of our ſelves, 
« Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe 


„ powers 


cc Deny us for our good; ſo find we profit 


< By loſing of our prayers. 


Mr. Theobald has very pertinently cited here theſe 
lines of Juvenal 585 


<< Quid enim ratione timemus 
« Aut cupimus ? quid tam dextro pede concipis 
2 ut te | | 
cc Conatiis non poeniteat, votique peraCti ? 


4 Evertere domus totas optantibus ipſis 
* Dit faciles. A | i 
Nam pro juoundis aptiffima quaeque dabunt di: 


& Carior eft illis homo, quam ſibi. Nos ani- 
„ morum | | 
© Impulſu, et caeca magnaque cupidine ducti, &c. 


I cannot help propoſing a moſt certain correction, 
as I think, of this laſt cited verſe of Juvenal: for the 


poet, following his maſter Plato, is condemning 
| i What 


viſe 


neſe 
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what is done by the blind impulfe of the mind and . 
the covetous fancy; beſide the verſe will be more 1 
harmonious if we read. | * 
„„ Nos animorum 5 1 

« Impulſu caeco, magnaque cupidine ducti. . 
« Conjugium petimus. Og, f 1 
SECT. M. | "3H 

A TH O Rs are not careful enough of their Fe 
1 copies, when they give them into the printer's 1 
hand; which, often being blotted or ill written, muſt TI 
be help'd out by meer gueſs-work. - Printers are 7 75 
not the beſt calculated for this critical work, I think, 1 
ſince the times of Aldus and the Stephens's. - What 17 
wonder therefore if in ſuch a caſe we meet, now 4 4 
and then, with ſtrange and - monſtrous words, or hg 
highly improper expreſſions, and often contradictory 15 
to the author's deſign and meaning? We have taken 1 
notice in a former ſection of parnelled being placed by: 
in the context inſtead of paged. - Of the like fort is: pl 4 
the following paſſage in Romeo and Juliet, Act II. 1 


2 


„n 
———ů—ůͤ— 


« Young Abraham Cupid, he that ſhot ſo true, 
„When king Cophetua lov'd the beggar maid. 


Shakeſpeare wrote, Lung Adam Cupid, &c. The- 

printer or tranſcriber, gave us this Abram, miſtaking 

the 1 d for br. and thus made a paſſage 2 
; — 


1. A letter blotted, or a ſtroke of the pen, might ea- 
ſily occaſion the corruption. And hence many blunders 
ariſe, In Spencer, B. I. c. 7. ſt. 33. 


« His warlike ſhield, & c. 


« But all of diamond perfe pure and clean: 
| 13. We 
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fenſe, which was underſtood in Shakeſpeare's time 
by all his audience: for this Adam was a moſt no- 
table archer ; and for his ſkill. became a proverb. In 
Much Ado about Nothing, AR I.“ And he that 
hits me, let him be clapt on the ſhoulder, and 
called Aram.” Where Mr. Theobald's ingg: 
nious note is worth reading. His name was "_— 

ell 


We muſt read, freer. See B. 2. c. 1. ft. 10. and B. 
4. c. 5. ſt. 11. Again, B. 3. c. 4. ft. 49. 


« Like as a fearful dove, which thro' the rain 
« Of the wide air her way does cut amain. 


Read reign : i. e. realm, or region: in which ſenſe 
Spencer often uſes it, and — B. I. 543: The reign 
of chaos, 


_ 


. e. 5. Rt, 37. 


<< Full fiercely laid the Amazon about, 

“ And dealt her blows, &c. 
* Which Britomart withſtood with courage ſtout, 
And them repaid again with double more. 


Read, fore: See e. 8. . 24- 
In B. 6. c. 5 ſt. 4. 
. Now wringing both his wretched hands 7 one. 


Read, azone : i. e. together: frequently ſo uſed by 
Spenger. | Theſe blunders ſeem entirely owing to the 
wrong gueſſes of the printer, or tranſcriber. Some ſtroke 
of the pen occaſion'd the following corrupt reading in 
the Medaea of Euripides, y. 459. 


Ons or x rd oe dmrupmess ÞIAOIE 
Hx , To oo ye wp90nonu pre, viva. 


_ © Ego 


out, 


g0 
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Bell. So that here, Young Adam Cupid, &c. is the 
fame as, Young Cupid that notable archer, &c. The 
ſtory of king Cophetua and the beggar maid is elſe- 
where alluded to by Shakeſpeare; and by Johnſon, 
in Every Man in his Humour, Act III. ſc. IV.“ 1 
« have not the heart to devour you, an' I might 
be made as rich as king Cophetua.”” | 


In Julius Caefar, AQ. I. 


«© Caſſius. Tell: me, good Brutus, can you ſee 
«© your face? | 

« Ego tamen ne propter haec 2 defeſſus ami- 
torum gratiã venio, proſpecturus tibi, o mulier.“ What 
conſtuction is this? @iX045 Mαο beſide a ναεν bs, 
anims concidiſſe, animum deſpondiſſe, &c. I imagine the 
poet gave it, on. zx, I come your friend: as we ſay in 
Engliſh. But printers can blunder, as well as tranſcri- 
bers in copy after copy. In Milton's Samſon Agoniſtes, 
5. 1650. the Meſſenger is deſcribing Samſon's pulling 
the temple on the Philiftins. | 


% Thoſe two maſſie pillars 


% With horrible confuſion to and fro 


« He tugg d, he #004, till down they came, and drew 
6 The whole roof after them. 


We muſt correct, Be /hook. Again, in his elegant ſog- _ 

net to the ſoldier to ſpare his houſe; | | 
* 'The great Emathian conqueror did ſpare 
« The houſe of Pindaras. © T4 


We muſt read, bid ſpare. As Mr, Theobald and De- 


Bentley often tells us, that they had the happineſs to 
make many correQions, which they find afterwards (| | 
ported. by the authority of better copies 3 ſo with the 
ſame wanity, I can aſſure the reader, I made the abo 
emendations in Milton, and found, after all, the paſſages 
corrupted by one J. Tonſon. 

I 4 ce. Brutus 


+ 
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i Brutus. No, Caſſius; for tlie E ſees mt 
4 ſelf, 
1 But by reflection from fome other things. 
* Cafl. Tis juſt 
& And it is very much lamented, Rua 
That you have no ſuch mirrors, as will turn 
1 Your hidden worthineſs into your eye, 


That you might ſee your ſhadow. 


*Tis plain from the reply of Brutus, and the whole 
tenor of the reaſoning, that Caſſius ſhould ſay, 


* Tell me, as Brutus, can you ſee your eye ? 


The 5 is no leſs dial, than hiloſophical, 
of the rational faculty (the internal eye) to the cor- 
poreal organ of ſight : and in the firſt Alcibiades of 
Plato, p. 1321 4 3. of Stephens edition, there is 
exactly a inftance. Caſſius tells Brutus 
wat he will be ls his mirror, and thew him to himſelf. 


In . Crater, Act NV. 


Antony. Theſe many then Hall die, their names 
ere Prickt. 
Le, Your rot ber too muſt dis. conſent you 
idus 
epidus. 40 conſent. 
2 Prick him Aoron, Anny. 
Lepidus. . on condition, Pu BL Ius. hall not live; 
Who i is your fiſter's fon, Mark Antony. 


The triumvirs, A. U. 710. met at a ſmall. iſland 
formed by the river Labinius, (now Lavino,) near 
Mantua; as Appian de bell. civil. writes. Others 


| in an iſland formed by the river Rhenus, now 


rand there came to a reſolution of en 
i — 0 


5 


nt 


1 


on SHAKESPEARE: - 
oft all their enemies, in which number they included 


Sect. 12. 


the old republican party. Antony ſet down- Cice- 
ro's name in the lift of the proſcribed : Octavius in- 
ſiſted on Antony's ſacrificing Lucius, his uncle by 
the mother s * fide : And Lepidus gave up his own 
brother, L. Amilius Paulus. As tis not uncom- 
mon to blunder in proper names, I make no doubt” 
but in the room of Publius we ſhould place Lucius, 
Antony's uncle by his mother's ſide: and then a 
trifing correction ſets right the other line. 


Lepidus. Upon condition Lucius ſhall not live. 
You are his ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony. = 

In Antony and Cleopatra Act III. Caeſar is 
ſpeaking of the vaſlal kings, who attended Antony © 
in his expedition againſt him. 


He hath aſſembled | 
© Bocchus the king of Libya, Archelaus 
« Of Cappadocia, -Philadelphos king | 
i Of Paphlagonia; the Thracian king * Adullas, 
King 3 Malchus of Arabia, ting of Pont, 
« 'Herod of Jewry, Mithridates king 
« Of Comagene, Polemon and Amintas, 
«The king of Mede, and Lycaonia, 
* With a more larger lift of ſcepters. - 


This muſter-roll is taken from Plutarch in his life | 
of Antony: the tranſlation is as follows, His land- 


forces were compoſed of a hundred-thouſand foot, 


© and twelve thouſand horſe. He had of vaſſal 


4. B. *Avdana; 8 Opdrxns. 


2. Plut. p. 94 + 
i Shakeſpeare 


3. Plut. ibid. Mdſx@- i5 Aas. 


very rightly writes, Malchus : and ſa Hirtius de bell, 
| 15 


« de mu 


* chus of Arabia, Herod of Jury, and Amynta 
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** demus of the upper Cilicia,] Archelaus of Cay. 
4 padocia, Philadelphus of Paphlagonia, Mithridates 
of Commagena, and Adallas king of Thracia; 
<< all theſe attended him in the war. Many others 
* who could not ſerve in perſon, ſent him their 


© contributions of forces, Polemon of Pontus, Mal. 


N 


<4 ſtill king of Lycaonia and Galatia; and even 
* the ing of Media ſent him a very conſiderable 
c reinforcement.'”* To omit Adullas, for Adallas, 
who is the king of Pont, but Palemo? and who of Ml Wh. 
Lycaonia, but Amintas 2 Firſt then the #:ng of Pont Ml ackn 
is to be ſtricken off the lift. And I make no doubt M com 
but in the original writing it was ſo: and what the 
blotted. out, the printer gave us, becauſe he 


law it filled up the verſe: | « E 
5 | ( TI 

« King Malchus of Arabia. 
Having gotten rid of the king of. Pont: how hall — 
we reconcile to Plutarch? « tl 
| «© Polemon.and Amintas, as. 
« The king of Mede, and Lycaonia.. 1 
This may be done by an eaſy tranſpoſition of the I of f. 
Words, - from 
& Polemon, and Amintas Ir 


& Of Lycaonia; and the king of Mede.. 


4. Ex 8% Alublas 3. Aurea x Pa Rad. And more: « tl 
aver, &c. The words in Plutarch ſhould be tranſpoſed, WM 


g for Amyntas was not king both of Lycaonia, and Ga- 11 f. 


latia: thus, Fr. 0% "Aptrras & Auxaimuv, x) & Cao; of 
Tan. And moreover, Amyntas of Lycaonia, and tht neis. 
king of Galatia. And 'tis remarkable, this blunder of 
the tranſlator's is avoided. by the eaſy change I make 
of Shakeſpeare's words, 1 

| q 


(hall 


ort- 


ſed, 
Ga- 
ub 
"the 
r of 


ake 
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In Antony and Cleopatra, Ae Iv. 


| cc Caekar. My meſſenger, 

« He? hath whipt with — — me to perſonal 
6 combat,, 

« Caeſar to Antony. Let the old ruffian know, 


« 1 have many other ways to die: mean time 
Laugh at his challenge: EE, 


What a reply is this to Antony's challenge? tis 
acknowledging he ſhould fall: under the unequal 
combat. But if we read, 


& Let the old ruffian know, 
&« He” hath many other ways to die: mean time 
« [ laugh at his challenge. 


By this reading we have poinancy, and the very re- 
partee of Caeſar. Let us hear Plutarch. After 
„this Antony ſent a challenge to Caeſar to fight 
« him hand to hand, and received for anſwer, 
« That HE | Viz. Antony] might find ſeveral other 
«* ways to end HIS LIFE.” 

To theſe may be added ſeveral other corrections 


of faulty pallges, which ſeem- to have SGI 


from the e cauſe. 


In the Tempeſt, Act I. 


4 Alon. Good boatſwain, have care: : wh 8 
« the maſter? Play the men. 


1 ſhould be ply the men : keep them to their bus 
neſs, Ply your cars, is a ſcaman s phuaſes- 


In 


22 | TIX, FE. ECY A. 1 
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dec 

6c 

Ina 33 N icht 9 A IV. E 

Queen. Sleep thou, and [will wind des 

«© my arms. - 

c Fairies, begone, and be 5 always away. K 
le 


Read, Fairies begone and be away.— Away. 
| Seeing them loiter. ſWPrel 


T 1 fairies being gone, the queen turns to ben B 


new lover, . 
(6 
« 80 doth the 5 woodbine the "08 honey-ſuckle 5 
Gently entwiſt; the female Ivy ſo | How 
* — the barky fingers of the elm. | 
Read, wood rine, i. e. the honey-ſuckle entwilts the 
rind or bark of the trees : | Ir 
& So doth the weed rine the ſweet Perks | 
« Gently entwiſt. « H 


In Shakeſpeare's time this. was the manner of 
Jpelling ; ſo o Spencer in the | I's Calendar This 
eclog. 2. and | 

l But the , 


$- Mr. Theobald thinks the poet meant 
— and be all ways away. Foy 


1 e. diſperle yourſelves and ſcout out ſerena, in 
watch. | 


6. Mr. 'Theobald bis printed it, 
80 doth the woodbine, the ſweet "LY ſuckle, 
Gently entwiſt the aaple; Ivy fo, &c. 


Tas 
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« But now the gray moſs marred his ri 8 


In Troilus and Creflida, Act IV. 
« Par. You told, how Diomede a whole week, 
_ 0 
« Did haunt you in the field. 


loiter. Preſently after Diomede ſays to Aeneas, 1 


o her By Jove I'll play the hunter for thy . 
| 6 "© And thou ſhalt hunt a. 7 lion that will flie- 
« With his face back... 
le | 


How can we doubt then but Paris ſays, . 


2 


Did hunt you in the field ? 


ts th | | | 
hs In Antony and Cleopatra, Acc III. 4 


« Caeſar. Unto her * 


le 
« He ewe the E of l made her 
i | * Of 
r of 
of br This i is too great a variation from the received CEL 


and how. jejune is it to tell us, that the woodbine and 
But the honey-ſuckle is the ſame thing? 

7. Homer has the ſame compariſon of Ajax re⸗ 
treating front the Trojans. II. X. 547. and of Mene- 
laus. Il. . 109. And Virgil of e Aen. IX, 792. 


Cn cum rurba lunem 
, in K telis premit infenſis,” at territar ith, © 3 
Asper, acerba tuens, retro tedli; et Ne hee 


Ira dare aut virtus patitur, Ke. IM 


we 8. He is ſpeaking of Cleopotra, whom prfurty 
rater he deſcribes (following the hiſtorian) dreſſed in t 
1 habit of the Aegyptian Goddeſs Iſis : whoſe name ſhe 


wok vl "1745 nf T:. Plat. i in Anton. P- 941. 
* " Which 


— — — 
1 


= 


” 
> — o NY — ch Y . 
— ” To — 4 * — fe ” - 2 IX 4 I ENS IS 1 8 S 2 — * / ” 
** kg 2 _ * 1 _— — 2 - DR —— — ou_ - >» p 0 8 " 
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83 £9> < 5 . 2 : b 4 - > 2 — oY 4 pony k | er — — 5 SS OO IN 2 * N —— — — peg et 
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* Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia ek 
*Abſolute queen. 8 


Read Libya: as is plain from Plutarch in his life ¶ ¶ heoc 
Antony. rn f amiÞy Kaonrdrew HM 
Ai. ſu ale x) Kum ęs 5 AIB THE, 9 R0iAng Eveias, X. T. 
Plut. p. 941. B | 


IIS pleaſant enough to conſider, how the changeiſ"" 7 
of one ſingle letter has often led learned commer- 
tators into miſtakes. And a II being accidentally 
altered into B, in. a Greek rhetorician, gave occaſion 
to one of the beſt pieces of ſatyre, that was ever 
written in the Engliſh language. viz. ITEPI BA@OYy, 
a treatiſe concerning the art of ſinking in poetry, 
The blunderT mean is in the ſecond ſection of Lon- 
ginus, EI EZ TIN YYOYE TIE H BASOTZ TEXNH, 
inſtead of IASeOTE. A moſt ridiculous blunder, 
which has occaſion'd as ridiculous criticiſms. 

That the A ſhould be written for a II is no wonder, 
ſince Dionyſius in his Roman antiquities, p. 54. has 
the following remark, KA. 7. Tpwixar O ti 
&xuow Sear AENAE imipaÞny M OnAagar ry; IIE- : 
NATAZE. dort vg por, To II pine yeappale wn pl: 
Ty A Indev Tiv ixtive Ourapw T&s aanaiss.. The old 


Which is thus rendered; abba Ifdis nomine reſponſe I ring 
dabat populis : it ſhould be, xowae [/idis nomen fibi ac. 
| quirebat. The poet has too faithfully followed the i © 


| * | c She : 
< In the habiliments of the goddeſs.Ifis He 
„ That day appear d, and oft before gave audience, ¶ play. 
As "tis reported, /o.. : 
This circumſtance is prettily alluded to by Virgil. Aen. 


VIII, 696. deſcribing Cleopatra in the naval fight at 0 0 
Actium. 5 85 


Reginai n nediis patrio vocat agnina ſiſtro. G 
8 | 1 
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ek word for wine, they wrote AEAOE,. but 
hen the Greek alphabet was compleated, IIHA OR.: 
is word grown antiquated, they uſed OINOE, In 


heocritus, Id. i. . 13. we muſt read, 
Ex oil ale; ITHAON* 19% N Zu 85 Jus Thug. 


7 


ere thus the ſchol. apo. z Tay by any: 


ry 
" hy 


au — 6 % OINOY argue. Tpos he (03% ix 
la, aTs dpyic cut ù & bend OZOYE xo e &). 
5 may fa N., ek p. The copies of The-- 
critus have AHAON, which the editors render /ci- 
«t. But the ſcholiaſt gives an eaſy interpretation, 
and helps forward the correction. 


Lon. IT ſeems that ſome puns, and quibbling wit, 

XNVH. Nlave been changed in our author, thro' ſome ſuch 

nder, cauſes, as mention'd in the beginning of this ſection. 
For inſtance, in As you like it, Act II. 

_ * Rofalind. Well, this is the foreſt of Arden. 

n Clown. Ay; now I am in Arden; the more: 


IE. “ fool F. wien F was at home, I was in a „ 
gui x place. 


The Clown, agreeable to his character, is in a pun- 
a ning vein, and replys thus, 


the © Ay; now I am in @ den; the more fool I: 
„ when I was at home, I was in a better place. 


He is full of this quibbling wit through the whole 
ace, play. In Act III. he ſays, 


* am here with thee, and thy goats; the: 
* g Gale capricious honeſt Ovid was among the 
oths, 


cc Jag. 


r 
— — — —— —— > nt 


Triſt. V, 7. The thatch'd hou 34 is that of Baud 


paſſage more: which is in Julius Caeſar, AQ Ill 


So in Act I. 


name to his misfortunes, ſays, 
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O knowledge ill-inhabited, worle th 
<6 Jon! in a thatch'd houſe. "pi a 


8 is not here humourſome,. fantaſtic 
&c. but laſcivious : Hor. Epod. 10. Libidinoſus ii 
molabitur caper. The Goths, are the Getae : Oh, the 


and Philemon, Ovid. Met. VIII, 630. 
— et cannd tecta paluſtri. 


But to explain puns is allmoſt as unpardonable as t 
make them: however I will venture to correct ons 


cc Wee Ye i is a mourning Rome, a dangerou 
„„ Rome: 


© No Rome of ſafety for Odavius yet. 
I make no queſtion, but Shakeſpeare intended it, 

N o room of ſafety for Octavius yet. 
Nou is it Rome indeed; and room enough 
„ When there 1 is in it but one only man. 


To play with words which have an len to 
proper names, is common with Shakeſpeare and 
the 7 ancients. Ajax in Sophocles, applying. his 


AI, AI Tic dy wor? 670 S&R WIRE . 
TH. E vroſ cu & do’ Tok ier xaxoly 3 


. See Ariſtot. Rhet, Wo 2. Go 25. A Py 2 
400 x. T. N. 
Phiboctete, PT 


20k 
rle t 
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mloctetes, ſpeaking to Pyrrhus, has this quibble. 
ot inferior to ny in Shakeſpeare for badneſs. 


faſtie 22 op oo, K) ay dec. 
ſus in ; 
. 2 | the Oreſtes of Euripides there is a pun on the. 1 
au | * 
| 


ame Electra; — n name for W 
yoman. | | 


4227 


N oa; Klause ens Te x,, 


— {oper In {7x Haixlee xe. 11 
e as to * 
ct ond And Aeſchylus, in Agam. 7. 1089. the father of. 1 
c gedy, gives this nd of wit a ſanction, 1 
+ 

Cron Aromen, "Aron, 4 
Ayvuuy 7 CLONE. 18s, 175 

"AndAtoas. yag & wins TW NcTIgOn bs 

id has-many of theſe : I don't find the following || 
lken any notice of in Burman's edition, 8 * 
Rettulit et ferro Rheſ umque Dolonaque caeſos, h F 

* Utque fit hic ſomno proditus, ille dolo. Ws 

* Auſus es, o nimium, nimiumque oblite tuorum, We: 

« 'Thracia nocturno tangere caſtra dels, ; 15 

1 to hat there 1s a OE upon the words Dolona and þ l 
and cls, is not to be queſtion d, I think ; but the dolo 1 
his Nin the fourth verſe is the tranſcriber's blunder, which 4 
was occaſion'd by his caſting his eyes on the line Fl 
above, Perhaps * Hoa. _ it with. an inter- [fol 
wgation, 8 'vy 

.M* Auſus' 68. 6. nimium, nimiumque oblite tuorum, N 0 
TE 6 Thracia nocturno tangere eaſtra pede ? by 
” WW Thoſe who ved the Socratic authors know that ? ; 
docrates did not diſdain to pun, when proper — 5 
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ſions offered: a corrupted paſſage of this nature, MW 90? t 
ſo pure and elegant a writer as Xenophon, I and ho) 
take occaſion here to illuſtrate and correct. T rouſly a 
Clouds of Ariſtophanes were acted a very confidelli ice 
able time before Socrates was condemned. A nophor 

- cording to the manner of the old comedy the r hich 1 V 
Socrates is there introduced, and his philoſophy bu I“ 


leſqued. Thus he addreſſes the Clouds, V. 265. 15 od 
| | ; TW Lu 


ISTHE 
PON T 17 
ENPNN 
rns M 
„ & TL 
EET AT 
ben pats 
N . 


"Afbrle, Qarnt', & diowownt, Ty po 7 peleweos, 


O Clouds, my goddeſſes, be ye lifted up, and appz 
alt ſublimely ſuſpended to your contemplating ſchola 
In another place, V. 94. The ſchool of Socrat 
is called op, the ſchool of careful contempli 
tion. And themſelves, Y. 10r. are called, Hegi 


Pewlivas, the ſad and ſolemn contemplators. Plato ii ape 
his apology alludes to theſe paſſages of AriſtophanesMinas 
and ſpeaks. of this. buffoonery, «5. irs rig Ewegdraliſ. A 
code Td Te fig Dig %s. Iis frequently hinteffitempt 
too, that he taught his ſcholars direct atheiſm, an be 


- * a contempt for the religion of his country. And ie pre 
the ſecond: fcene Socrates and Bis ſcholars, like Mae lik 
ſociety of natural philoſophers, are employed abouii 
many curious enquiries, as whether a gnat ſing; 
thro* it's mouth or fundament, with others of the 
lke important nature, 55 


| . ä urn, 
Arier dgl. Xeipiaile Torędr s, fron 
M e608; d , ανανσντνα hᷓů dg. The 
Aar ον ya; TE Kathie: Tyr d, the far 
Ed rd ziAaky To Targa rg afynals, the rh 
Tre. Hog dire rd ifi rn MA. Artwralalfſ;, ma 


<. Socrates lately inquired of Chaerepho concern. 
« ing the nature of fleas, for inſtance, how many 
& of its own feet a flea could go at one leap: for 


< having bitten the eyebrow of Chacrepho, it leaped 


1 upon 


licule 
tation 


k 188. 11. 07 SHAKESPEARE, 227 
pon the bald pate of Socrates. Strep. Well, 
ind how did he meaſure it? Schol. Moſt dex- 
TM rouſly.”” Theſe paſſages. of Ariſtophanes will 
nſideiſufficient to make way for my correction of 
A enophon in his Banquet, p. 176, 177, edit. Oxon. 


1e re lich I would thus read, 
y bun Torr wn & Ab de, ws twew 5 EveaxioriO Tar fois 
65. 18 a dννάνπνν õ ν,ZAsv αe, HANYAOS 8 , po- 


T0 Luxgdrii tint, Agæ ov, w Targalles, 6 OPON- 
ISTHE emixanguof; Ouxyy xd, n, d et A- 
PONTIETOE sxnοαν]; ei py ye tooxers, TAN ME- 
£NPNN ®PONTIETHE a. Oiola ew, i0n & To- 
urns METENPOTEPON x. r O ANN & . Al', 


þ „ & TU 0s Atſugw jm? da, anna Tor ANNOE- 
cratezzrA TN. Obs. X) 8TW5 dr, i pn, Jed i πννννν,e.œ 
ple WR l ye Je ANN NOEAOTEIN, dh d Ows wwa- 


leu. EI & boxed Aiſu, cd airi®., in, I 
cal MNννο Tas wi, zn, ia" A , ory οοπ 
Maes modas ifs anixt* THITH Yap os Oar yewtl- 
». As puns cannot be tranſlated, fo I ſhall not 
tempt to tranſlate this. I-have ventured to inſert 
NN before Q®@EAOYEIN, to compleat the pun on 
preceding word ANN®EAEETATATON, - And 
ave likewiſe corrected e and awixeus, inſtead 
f vane and arixe. For the ſenſe is, tell me 
' how many feet of a flea you are diſtant from 
me:“ as is plain from. Ariſtophanes :. not as the 
rords now are. printed, void of all alluſion and 
urn, „tell: me. how many feet. a flea is diſtant 
ic from me.” 

There is a kind. of pun. in vepeating* pretty near 
e ſame letters with the preceding word, to which 
„de rhetoricians have given a particular name, and 

n making a ſort of a jingling ſound of words. Of 
ths the ſophiſts of old were fond, and they are ri- 
i liculed ingeniouſly in Plato's Banquet for this affec- 

ation. 10 HATZANIOT N HATZAMENOT, dd 


10. Plat. Symp. p. 185. edit. Steph. 


o U 
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ORYT) ele pr IEA Xtſeu 8Two? o cops. And again 
his Gorgias ** N AQETE IINAE, ha opooriny co 


Ts. i. e. to addreſs you in your own manner. Wh 
JI mention becauſe the interpreters ſeem to mij 


derſtand him. So in Terence. Andria, Act J. 


Inceptio eſt amentium, haud amantium. 


| | Serpent 
Nor is Homer without inftances of this ki ce 
$00 5 | Fruitle 
201. 
e ee. Gare, Fr" 
II. *. 91. 

N 3 1 707 046 aarar = 
And Virgil, Aen. VII, 295. Imitsting old Eau] That 
Num capti potuere capi? Num incenſa cremanvi With 
"Troja viras ?. 

| mlet, 

Aen. VI, 32. A litt 

Bis conatus erat caſus effingere i in auro, 18 5 

Bis , W n Sages —_— 

e lette 

And Milton Wepa as B. I. 5. 43 3 Ld 

«And unfrequented left 

His righteous altar, - bowing lowly down 

To beſtial Gods; for which their heads as ln . 2 

* * down in battel.. T9 

llenvee 


15 12 | 
« Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fil 7 E 


4 


11. Plat, Gorg. p. 467. See Ariſtot. Rhet. 1. 3. - | 
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868. 

« And to begird th'ꝰ almighty. throne 
Beſceching or beſieging. 

7 647. 


derpent! we might have ad our coming 
6 hither, . 


Fruitleſs to me, though fruit be here er exceſs, 


nces in Shakeſpeare are without number; ; how 
r I will mention one or. two. 


xbeth, AQ I. 


What thou wouldſt bighly, 
That thou wouldſt Holily. 

And catch 
il With its Jurceaſe, ſucceſs. 


A little. more than 12 kin, and leſs than 4nd. . 


* ' 


num 


this jingling kind are the following "__— where 
e letters are repeated. 


omer II. K. 526. 


Xyrro Kapai Konades, 


d. &. 30). 
lemi dg Ieobeiy oxaru nean Had. | 


$ ; 


fal 7 He * to have taken this on Ga boduc, 
L | 
In kinde a father, but not in kindelyneſs. i 

| Iliad hi 
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Iliad /. 162. 1 line 
Aoxtr hogo AnipoCE- At. 

5 ere 

Iliad o. 40). 2 
Eura by "wg: * NEous. : ſords d 


Our 1 Dryden was ſo fond of this te 

tition, that ht ou it one of the greateſt beau ght h 
in = hay and uſed to repeat this verſe of his q iculo! 
— 45 


When MAN en MANY Multiplied Bis kind, 


It cannot be denied that Virgil 8 with mail 
examples of this fort, which his commentator EA 
2, |  thracus terms alliteratic, alluſio verborum, and 
Sonantia ſyllabarum. And the i ingenious Mr. Bf 
ſon, the editor and admirer of Johnſton's tranſl 
on of the pſalms, lays the higheſt ſtreſs on this 
| literation. Milton, who knew the whole art a 
| myſtery of verſification, has ſometimes almoſt eve 
1 word with the ſame letter repeated, as VI, 840. 


4 Oer ſhields, and beine, and helmed heads | gbd. 
66 rode. 


IX, go „ | 
40 Defac d, deflower'd, and now to death devot 


And ſo in other places, not fo frequent as Ving 
or Spencer. This will appear in giving an infſtan 
from Spencer, B. I. 39. 


| « And through the world of waters wide 
| deep. 


_ ; Th 
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hi line Milton has borrowed, III, I I. 
The riſing world of waters | dark and deep. 


ok 


re you ſee that Milton has changed a word, 
| chuſes to make this alliteration on the two laſt 
ords dark and deep : rather than, following Spen- 
7, to alliterate three words together, and drop it 
i the laſt. But whatever beauty this alliteration 
ight have, yet the affectation of it muſt appear 
liculous 3 for poets are not made by mechanical 
les: and it was ridiculed as long ago as the times 
old Ennius. 


40 Tite tute Tati tibi tante tyranne tuliſti. 


ud by Shakeſpeare in his Midſummer-Night's 
| cams Act. V. | 2 


„ Zlade, 
He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breaſt. 


13. ag eſt cum verba omnia ſimiliter incipi- 
ut, ut, | 
6 Tite tute Tati tibi tante tyranne tuliſti. 
voip. Charis. inſtit. gram. L. IV. p. 251. IIagopucrcs, 
cum verba ſimiliter incipiunt, 1 
Machina multa minax minitatur maxima muris. 
Diomedes L. 2. 


SECT. AE 
T HERE are many blunders that creep into 


books from a compendious manner of writ- 
ing; and if this happen to be blotted, the tranſcrib- 
er has a hard taſk to trace the author's words. This 
ſeems to have occaſion'd a very extraordinary con- 
luton in a paſſage in Othello. But before I menti- 


ON 


Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful 


Te EG — . ieee Ye 

: 3 CE OF ane re i FE? EE n = — 
—_ Cann SID PETIT 2 — I 1 
— — Cntr een — . EE : 

— 
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on my emendation, I beg leave to cite a ſhort ſtu 
from the firſt book of the Ethiopian romance 
Heliodorus. Thyamis, an Aegyptian robber, 
in love with Chariclea; ſtung with jealouſie, 2 
deſpairing to enjoy her nimſelf, he reſolves to my 
der her: and thinking he had killed her, (but 
happen'd -to be .another) he cries out, Alas 50 
. maid, theſe are the nuptial gi — ¶ preſent thee.” 
ſtory i is alluded to in the Jwelfth-Night, Ad 
dal did the alluſion eſcape the notice. of Mr. Thee 
d. | 


1 Mr. 


which 
6 Tua 
{ juſt 
bas t 

eo 
Yar 
as tc 
ſom 
is m 
ation 
ion an 
Wi m 


8 Duke. Why ſhould I 128 had 1 the hed 
© to do't, 
Like the Egyptian thief, at point of death 
c Kill what I love? A ſavage jealouſie 
$5 That ſometimes: favours * 


And this ſame ſtory ſeems to me hinted at in Othe 
Jo, AR V. where the Moor * of his ſavag 
Jealouſie, adds, 


| 40 Of one hole hand 
& Like th' baſe Egyptian, threw a pearl away 
& Richer than all his tribe. 


IVY -» 
' awa 
but fir 
mich 

ot bei 
er the 
nd, * 
ariar 
treated 
ublick 
ſon 

reſent 


Now this exactly agrees with the r romance. Twa 
Thyamis' own hand, and he too in a ſtrong fit o 
love and jealouſie, that committed this murder 
When Othello robbed Brabantio of his daughter 
the old man calls him-in the beginning of the play, 

bunde 


4 O0 thou foul thief! | 
Imſelf 


Theſe circumſtances all croud into Othello's mind wit 
to increaſe his horror : for this reaſon, as well ae mc 
for ſeveral others, with great propriety he calls him er 
ſelf, the baſe Egyptian. mute 
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— 5 


| Mr. Pope's edition 'tis „ 
“Like the baſe Indian, &c. 2 5 5 


which he thus interprets: In the firſt edition it is 
Judian, occaſion'd probably by the word tribe 
juſt after, but the common reading is better; 
as the word tribe is applicable to any race of 
people, and the thought of an ignorant Indian's 
© caſting away a pearl very natural in itſelf; where- 
das to make ſenſe of the other, we muſt preſuppoſe 
* ſome particular ſtory of a Je alluded to, which 
eis much leſs obvious.” Mr. Theobald in his 
dition has plainly overthrown Mr. Pope's explana- 
jon and reading, but whether he has eſtabliſhed his 
wn may be doubted ; he reads, 


Like the baſe Fudian, ke. 
(i, e. (ſays he) the baſe Jew Herod, who threw 


(away ſuch a jewel of a wife as Mariamne.“ 
ut firſt of all there is no ſuch word as Fudian, 
ich muſt certainly occaſion a ſuſpicion of it's 
ot being genuine. Again, if any one will conſi- 
er the hiſtory of Mariamne from Joſephus, he will 
nd, *tis very little applicable to Deſdemona's caſe. 
ariamne had an averſion to Herod, and always 
rated him with ſcorn and contempt ; ſhe was 
ublickly, tho* falſely, accuſed of an attempt to 
lay, Nriſon him, and accordingly put to death. In the 
reſent circumſtances, with which Othello is ſur- 
bunded, he would never apply Herod's caſe to 
imſelf: he was a private murderer, Herod brought 
minds wife to public juſtice ; Deſdemona was fond of 
11 ae moor, the Jeweſs hated her husband. On the 
him {Wer hand, the ſtory of the Egyptian thief is very 
mutely applicable; and the verſes, cited from 
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the Twelfth Night, ſhew that our author waz 
pleaſed with the alluſion. It ſeems the corruption 
was owing to ſome ſort of ill- written abbreviation, 
that might be in the original, as Egpier, and which 
could not eaſily be underſtood by printer or player 
From ſuch like abbreviations arife no ſmall blur- 
ders in ancient books. In the Greek manuſcripts 
we often find a>0purSr, up, thus abbreviated, 
*Avog, Aan. This abbreviation has occaſion'd ſome or \ 
confuſion in many printed books. As for example; 
an a diſſertation of Maximus Tyrius, TI 3'Oe0% xa: I. 
Id rana, what Deity is according to Plato. We 
find Plato is there called, 5 «9wirale- r onto © FE 
the moſt eloquent of BEINGS. But 5 ON, as uſed by 


Plato and his followers, is a word of ſacred import, | © 
Truth, Deity itſelf, that which really is Being 51 
in contradiſtinction to ever-fleeting and changing ! 
matter. A Platoniſt therefore, enquiring what Dei __. 
| ty is, would never ſay even of his maſter Plata Wh 
_ 6 euPwrorale rw ONTAN, It would be compliment} On, 
ſufficient to ſay, 5 dpa · wi ANON; i. e. 4, will 
Bewnrw, There is very little difference between ONT m1 
and Ax N, if it be conſidered how eaſily the ſtroke _ < 
over dw might be miſtaken for a 2 by a tranſcriber} « A 
Plato, the moſt eloquent of mortals, ſeems the com] 
pliment intended by Maximus Tyrius. « \ 
AN js changed into Ar TN in our preſen - 
printed copies of 7 Antoninus, B. IV. ſ. 38 Ir 
Te nſeporxe ATT N deer x. T. N. It ſhould b the 
Te . dien: i, e. arlgurur Nahm. K. r. N. 5 
In St. Matthew's goſpel, xxvii, 9. it has bee - A 
very rightly obſerved, that the tranſcriber of tt F 
verſe miſtook ZPIOY for IPIOY ; but as ſome MSF .. 8 
are extant without cither reading, I ſhould print ih ,, . 
8 323 hy = ” 6 


gin received into the text. 


1 T is not all Gans + has! is reden inthe dra- 
or wrong judgment of _ Aprons wag ere 


1 Maſt by us both be ſpent moſt precioully. 
Who can imagine that Profpero would .aſkra — 
will make all right. | 


Sect. 14. , 01. SHAKESPEARE. ) 249 
Tors 1nd. 70 enbiv guad vd @ WeoOyT2, NA. Ke T. &. 
So that ge or Zau was a gloss, and from che man- 


ma ſhaiild be changed, either thro' the blundem, 


— 


In the Tempeſt, Act I. 


« Proſper. What is the time o th day? 
Ariel. Paſt the mid ſeaſon. _ | 
"00 3 At 4 two glaſſes; WP time. eine 


on, and anſwer it himſelf ? But a trifling Ades 


* Prot. What is the time o o : | 

Ar. Paſt the mid ſcaſan, N N 
« At leaſt two glaſſes. 

* Profp. The time twixt Gx and now | Ss 7 
m Muſt by us both be ſpent maſt precioully, -- 


In As you like it, Act II. The Dale . of 4 
the happineſs of = retirement. "FR 


„And this our lie, exempt from oublic haunts 
“ Finds tongues in trees; books in the running 


66 brooks, 


* Sermons in ſtones, and good in every hard. 
5 I would not change it. 
" Am. Happy 3 is your Grace, Kc. 


K 2 How 
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How much more in character is it for the Duke to 
ſay, I would not change it, than for Amiens! 


In K. Henry V. Act IV. 
EK. Henry. But, hark, what new alarum is thi 


2 
The French have reinfore'd their ſeatter'd men. 
Then every ſoldier kill his priſoners. | 
G:ve the word through. 


Later Fluellen and Gower. 


Flu. Kill the Poyes and the luggage / *tis expreſs) 


againſ? the law of arms, &c. 
How ſhould the Kin f the French had re- 
inforc'd their men ? It ould thus be printed, 


K. Henry. But, hart, what n new alarum i rs this 
ame ? | 


Enter a Meſſenger. 
_ Meſf. The French have reinfore'd char ſeatterd 


men. 
K. Hen. Then every ſoldier kill his pri foners : 
Give the word through. [ Exeunt, 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. 


& Cleopatra. Excellent falſhood | 
« Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 
I'll ſeem the fool, I am not. Antony 
«© Will be himſelf. 
Ant. But ftirr'd by Cleopatra. | 
<6 Now for the love of love, and his- ſoft hours, 


. 
; I makes 


2 


it, 
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I make no queſtion but the author thus gave it, 


« Cleo. Excellent falſhood! 
© Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 
I'll ſeem the fool, I am not. Antony 
« Will be himſelf, but ſtirr'd. by Cleopatra. Aſide. 
« Ant. Now fog the love of love, and his ſoft 
58 hours, & bo 


SECT. XV. 


HERE are no ancient books now remaining, 

but what, more or leſs, have ſuffered from the 
ignorance of tranſcribers foiſting into the text ſome 
marginal note, or gloſs. One would have imagined, 
that printing ſhould have put an end to theſe ſort 
of blunders ; yet Mr. Theobald has with great judg- 
ment diſcovered a marginal direction, printed from 
the prompter's books, in As you like it, AG IV. 
where a ſong is inſerted, 


cc Then ſing him "EA 
* The reſt ſhall bear this burthen,” 25 F 


This being written in | the prompter's copy, by way 


of direction to the players, the unattending printer 
mixed wa e the poet's own words. 


Again, in Richard II. Act III. 


«© Bok. 'F hanks, gentle uncle; come, my ord 
% away, 


3 [To fight ANY Glendower and his complices] 


* A while to work and after holiday. 


The intermediate. verſe he has rightly flung out for 
the aye reaſon, 


Jem! 0 Ia 
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In the Merry Wives of W indfor, Act V. 
& Mrs. Ford. Where is Nan now, and her troop 

dc of fairies, and the Welch devil Herne? 
There was a plot carrying on againſt Falſtaff, which 
was to be aëted near Herne's oak, in Windſor- 


Park. Mr. Theobald has printed, the Welch De- 
vil Evans. Thinking, Herne got into the text by . ©? 


the inadvertent tranſcriber's caſting his eyes too 15 


haſtily on the ſucceeding line, where the word a- 
gain occurs. But perhaps the occafion of the blun- W-*.>;: 
der might be more accurately traced. There was 
fome little machinery neceſfary to be furniſhed out | «, 
in the acting of this plot, with fairy dancing, &c. 
- The management of this was left to Mr. Herne, ¶ but 
then belonging to the houſe, who is mention'd by 
Johnſon in his Maſque at Whitehall, February 2, 
1bog. where ſpeaking of the magical dances of the c 
witches, he ſays, All which were excellently 


. 3 erro 
*<* imitated by the makerof the dance, Mr. Hierome I feen 
Herne, whoſe right it is here to be named.“ 1 ll 
the prompter's copy therefore the words feem- to 
have been written after this manner, 1 
| = LE HE - 
Mrs. Ford. Where is Nan now, and her troop ef Aue 
Fairies, and the Welch Devit? Herne. all t 
EE Eo. | is nd 
i 1 n | 
I. e. Herne was to be called to order the fairy- dance, = 
and the machinery going foward. _. | Tal 
| 5 and 


I cannot think J have ſpoken too peremptorily, in I 5: 
faying that there is no aneient book not corrupted, oe 
more or leſs, with marginal notes and gloſſes, un- py 
warily often admitted into the text. For not even ent 
the ſacred ſcriptures have eſcaped theſe blemiſhes. tor 
In Beatley's learned letter to Mills may be ſeen an 
inſtance 


* 


inftance-how: a paſſage in St. Paul's epiſtle to th 
Galatians, came hence to be corrupted. It would 
indeed be very hard for authors to be anſwerable 
for their tranſeribers yet have the ſcriptures been 
on theſe very accounts abuſed, to which abuſe their 
weak defenders. have not a little contributed, 
Among the ; eorrupted paſſages of this nature is the 
following in St. Luke, chap. ii. 
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Eyirile & is r eig is iel, 5e % Ste mars 
Ka ĩ c Avſere Th a oſęapie d Warw 79) x21. 
[abr 1 amoleaÞn weurn let lo nſeworvoil Os» Ths Dogl s 


Kvgnis.] g irogeroilo ales droſgapio9as, ixare ws; 


lun- Th IN iN. 
Some one in the early ages of Chriſtianity (for 
ne. che error is of a long date) who had red Joſephus, 
dye but not attended to the chronology, wrote theſe 
| x; words, abr 7; ag. gw" ile nyrorvorIO ⁊ . 
the. Toelas Kognrie, in the margin of his copy, which 
ſome tranſcriber inſerted. into the text: and the 
error was propagated. from copy to copy, as it 
ſeem'd to be a more accurate account, and to point 
out the particular time. Tis ridiculous enough to 


1. Ep. Galat. iv. 25. 


2. Tis frequently mention'd in Roman authors that 


of MW Auguſtus was very curious and exact about a ſurvey of 
all the dependent provinces of the empire. And this 
is not improperly. called by St. Luke anoſpa@rofu;. See 
Sueton. in Octav. c. 101. et. c. 27. Dio Caſſius, L. 
LVI. p. 591. Tacit. an. 1. 1. c. 11. We know from 


021% Ot Ne, Uno Tr; Ooorws- arodgopirce, "IFgoy Eu- 
Dedrny molaps; hin, ſays Auguſtus himſelf. Hap · 
py had it beenfor other emperors, if they never had 
entertained ambitious thoughts of extending their vie: 
tories beyond them. 


* 
— ee —— — 


1 
EXE DS 


Jalian, in his Caefars, . that Auguſtus made the Danube“ 
and Euphrates the boundaries of the Roman empire, 
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ſee, how the commentators diſagree among them. 
ſelves, and how perplext they are in their interpre. 
tations; never conſidering the perſpicuity of the 
Greek language : and that here particularly, from 
the adjacent words, the conſtruction and meanin 

is ſo aſcertain'd, that the paſſage will admit no other 
ſenſe, than what our tranſlators, (men of no mean 
learning,) have given it. And this taxing was 
<« 3 firſt made when Cyrenius was governor of Sy- 
ria. But Cyrenius was not governor of Judea, till 
it became a — province and Archelaus was de- 

oſed. „ ; 

K The author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſpeak- 
ing of the effects of faith, has theſe words, chap. 
xi. V. 36, 37. "ETegos Os ELTALY [Ai 5 pace ſuv TIEIPAN 
EAABON, tri d 0:0poay x Pvanxns ibdobnoay, imgiody- 
c, ETIEIPAZOHEAN, i, ory paxaiea; anilavy x. 


7. . And others HAD TRIALL of cruel mockings 


and ſcourgings, yea moreover of bonds and impri- 
fonment : they were ſtoned, they were ſawn aſunder, 
WERE TEMPTED, Tere flain with the ſword, &c. 
It has been very rightly inquired, how came here 


3. This is plain from the poſition of the words. 
But in St. John, i. 15. , we, 7s firſt of me, i. e. 
before me, for the conſtruction is different. I cannot 
but here mention that Milton has borrowed this phraſe 
from the Greeks. B. III, 383. : 


Tubes next they ſung of all creation firſt, 
Begotten Son. | 


firſt of all creation, i. e. before all worlds, begotten 
not made. But if Milton dictated, 


: Thee next they ſung of all creation firſt - 
15 3 | Begotten Sor. : mw 5 | 


Then he alludes to St. Paul's words, Coloſſ. i. 1 5. II ga- 
1oTox©- ae ng xrictg. | 2 | 


among 


3 


ſwerer 
phiſt e 
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among theſe puniſhments- and torments, EITEIPA- 
F@HEAN. And this enquiry has ſet the critics a 
* gueſſing, to find ſome word, near the traces of the 
dle eginaf, which will tally with the ſenſe. How- 
. ever I cannot but think that is: glb nc was a mar- 
the nal interpretation of weizay iAuCor, i. e. they were 

TW empred to forſake the faith: which the ſcribe re- 
can WI moved out of it's proper place, among thoſe verbs 
which ſeem'd to be formed moſt like it. After I 
had made this correction, I found, upon a minuter 


copies. 


ingenuity than truth on his ſide, putting on the maſk 
ab. Hef a Jew, began to call in queſtion the application 
97. Nef ſome prophecies in the Goſpel, the propereſt an- 
„ verer had been Dr. Bentley; who forc'd this ſo- 
: 2 phiſt onee before to quit the critical ſtage. But the 

br. piqued at what he thought the neglect of his 


* 4 . e 
„ (crit, left all theological controverſies, and even 
9 


ordered his half finiſhed [Remarks to be broken off 
in the middle of a ſentence. Had our critic taken 
in hand this perſonated Hebrew, how finely would 
1s, Ile have mingled his ſcience of antiquity with his 
e. Mill in languages? How well would he have known 
ot {what to defend, how far, and where to ftop ? 


AzSoa; N irs Agxitat®. Baontu in} rd Telulag 
ai Howl vd wales avra, ip i ẽ u,, Xp 


7 


ualie dg  xar og, aveXwenoety tis Tu ę n Y T - 


aias* x) inbay xelyrnow ts mv ſoHα,ůMa ga pi x. 


Thus far the evangeliſt. Then comes a cabaliſ- 
ical annotator, and in imitation of the reſt of the 
prophecies, adds, in à marginal note, the follow- 


ng words, ; | | 
"Onur rMnpub3 73 nbi, dick rd gi, ore Natural 
tbo as. | 5 


_ 


examination, the word omitted in ſome ancient 


When lately a certain gentleman who had more 


T F : 
*+ o p 8 
- * _ = 
* 5 oy 
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But where is it faid that the Meffah ſhould be 2s C 
ealled a Nazarene ? Muſt not a poor pun, or play ſen of 
upon a word be forced on us, even to give a diſtant {W353 
hint of ſuch an “ appellation ; a quibble, in this %% 
place, unworthy the gravity of an evangelift ? And 
to wire-draw what is faid of 5 Sampſon into a pre- 
diction of the Meſſiah's being born at Nazareth, is 2 
the laſt effort af the commentators driven to their! 

— TS 0 bites 1 - 
Tas, oy | tifcan 


Non tali auxilio, non defenſorebus iſtis , 
Tempus eget. | 


Sometimes authors add interpretations of difficuliſing, F 
words for the fake of perſpicuity, and theſe we find uo gr 
in Cicero, Caeſar, and the correcteſt writers... Nor Wmat:n 
are the following any other gloſſes, but what, were N culing 
added by the evangeliſt himſelf. Mark vii 2. Kovaic N iaterp. 
Xigod, rr rw ,.; Xii, 42. tonne Arle duo, & ir WM Beſide 
adele. xiv, 36. ACE, & malig. xv, 424 ins * bes, 


wagen ö ifs erpoodocaly., © | recite 
7 But it is objected, that we muſt take all the the ric 
ſcripture together juſt as we find it. What, writer N te ve 


for hire, and ignorant ſcribes to be placed in equal 
regard and authority with the ev 9 7 1 Weak = 1 
and wicked as this objection is, yet have heard it 3 
from fooliſh friends, as well as evil- minded enemies. 
Theſe marginal notes carry with them no air of 
fraud or ill defign; they are ſuch as moſt critics I 13 
1cribble in their books, and which printing general- I 450 
ly hinders from being ingrafted into the body of the fl far 
original work. However even the invention of i Ka: 
printing has not kept them from getting into Shake- i A 
ſpeare. 72 ; Eg 

T don't ſee, without recurring to the'above-men- 
tion'd expediency of emendation, what tolerable 


{eaſe caurbe.made-of the following paſſage in Jul- I #/4 


an's 


4. Iaiah xi. 1, 5, Judg. Wil, 5 ; 
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15s Caeſars, which I will cite from the folio editi- 


on of Spanbeim. P- 310. Tg KAavdis d tmo01\0G51@n, 
Le &oxalas ras "AgiroPdnes "InmTias 40» lt 18 
buſtoo bers, xONαÆα , ỹ OA Tor Eaauid ion. Eire p05 Tov 
Kogiven amor, Adize%, Aru, & 00 Kueive, T oy v ſoro &lws 
55 T0 FupaTtoT ov, di Tov aminvbi gun Negxioos 4 A- 
ui. Claudio introeunte, Silenus principium co“ 
moediae- Ariftephani Sy. gude equites inſcribitur, cane 
re incepit, laco Demeſthenis, ſcilicet ipſi Claudio gra- 
hfcans.. Deinde converſus ad Quirinum, Injurius 
4, inguit, 6 Quirine, qui hunc tuum nepotem in 
hac conuiuium inducas, ine libertis Narcifſo & Pal- 
lante. - Tis not eaſ y to find the tranſlator's mean- 
ing, Kode, Jnbe r KNA, ſcilicet iſt Clau- Fo 
dio grati ſicans; it ſeems as if he meant ironically, 
making as if he would flatter him, but really ridi- 
culing him. ſuppoſing the Greek would admit this- 


interpretation, how heavily comes in, al ange. 
Beſide Silenus is ſaid to recite the words of Ariſtopha- 
nes, or rather as the ® original word ſignifies, to 
recite them with a tragic voice and accent, to make 
the ridicule appear ſtill the ſtronger. - But where are 
the verſes of Ariſtophanes ? In other places we have 
the citations SEL. ; and indeed one piece of 
wit, that runs thro” this treatiſe, - eonſiſts in the pa- 
rodies.- In a word, I ſhould make no ſcruple of al- 
tering after the following manner, 


Ts KA νν 3 zt N bi- 0 Erol; Aries ros ; 
Heico paet Ic eee, 

IH, Tay rar, larlalab, | 

Keaxa; IIe ro vidio xνον 

Adlaios Peaacy aries 06 Hes. 

Es & ve segn tis N od lar, | 


6. . canis. the proper word for the tragedian; 
u. ſaltare, for the comedian. 
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IIA as Teoreicilas rot OixtTHI. ordina 
Elræ c e Tow Kg di, 'Adixel;, re, w Koei, readin 
wy „. . % 10 trievec 

moder 


Some one had written in the margin of his book, NA E 

arts Tg Anus; Ko U dnvev To KAaudror, this heavy vox 

14 interpretation was admitted, and, to make room ¶ ons 
' for it, the tranſcriber removed thofe well applied N copies 
[| verſes of Ariſtophanes. The meaning of which the Worigin: 
reader will underſtand, if he turns to a fatirical Mthe int 
treatiſe of Seneca written to ridicule Claudius and WW the re 

to flatter Nero; but not to be compared in philoſo- Nvell a 
; phical wit and humour to this ſatyr of Julian. But 
1 „Indeed when theſe gloſſes are abſolutely falfe, or Whave | 
very ridiculous, tis eaſy to diſcover them. So in Imovec 


Plato's laws, L. I. p. 630. edit. Steph. author 

| . 3 : : recoul 
ITo3914v 92 9 = fact gl vga EX 0[4tV, ©tzobu, [woAiry lone C 

TWwv 5 Tixe Meſa ctw, ] 05 Ono. x. T. A. | | | theſe | 

| Now this gloſs is not true, for Theognis was of RY 
IEEIS » 


Megara in Attica, not Sicily; as is too well known f G 


to need any proof. And therefore without further . 
ceremony, this gloſs might be reproved. ot 
In Cicero, de nat. D. I, 34. W The | 


Zeno quidem non eos folum, qui tum erant—ſed the ſu: 


Socratem ipſum, parentem philsſophiae, [Latino Mizphy! 


verbo utens] SCURRAM Atticum fuiſſe dicebat. 0 Ut 

| : | that v 

As the falſehood diſcover'd the gloſs in Plato, fo Mih | 
the ridiculouſneſs ſhews it here. | Anto! 

| : bas T 


There are other kind of gloſſes, being verbal in- 
terpretations of the more obſolete and difficult words, Th 
which have been taken into the text, to the utter Nbook, 
extirpation of the old poſſeſſors. The Ionic dia- MWucie 
lect in Herodotus, the Attic in Plato, the Doric in ¶ lind; 
Theoeritus, are changed oftentimes into the more ¶ being 


ordinary 
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ordinary ways of writing and ſpeaking. The true 
ccadings therefore of ancient books can never be re- 
trieved without the aſſiſtance of manuſcripts. If our 
modern Homers had 'Ozy1. 49% , inſtead of Mu- 
dude Occ. And, N= 405 Tempe, inſtead of 
vox G0 wevian/e. I don't fee without the cita- 
tions of the ancients, or without the aid of old 


copies, how we ſhould ever be able to retrieve the 
original words ; but muſt have been contented with 


the interpretation of a ſcholiaſt. Nay perhaps half 


the readers of Homer would have liked the one as 
well as the other. | | 

But what ſhall we ſay if Shakeſpeare's words 
have been thus altered ? If the original has been re- 
moved to make room for the gloſs ? How ſhall our 
author be reſtored to his priſtine ſtate, but by having 


recourſe to the oldeſt books, and eſteeming theſe a- 


lone of weight and authority? A ſhort ſpecimen of 
theſe gloſſes, which might be greatly inlarged, is 
z follows, Hamlet Act I. the ſwaggering upſpring 
reels : Gloſs, upſtart. Act II. The youth you breath 
Fe Gloſs, ſpeak of. Othello, Act I. I take this, that 
yu call love to be a ſet or en: Gloſs, a flip or 


yon. Act III. A Sybill that had number'd intheworld 
The ſun to courſe two hundred compaſſes : Gloſs, of 
the ſun's courſe. Macbeth, Act I. which fate and me- 
taphyſical aid: Gloſs, Metaphyſic. Act II. For ag 


hy very flanes prate of my where- about: Gloſs, of 


that we're about. Julius Caeſar, Act II. Caius Ligarius 
doth bear — hard: Gloſs, bear Caeſar he had. 
Antony and Cleopatra. Act IV. The hand of death 


bas raught him : Gloſs, caught him. 


This may be ſufficient to ſhew how, in a modern 


book, the ſcholiaſt has routed the author of his 


ancient poſſeſſion. Theſe errors are of the worſt. 
kind; they have a reſemblance of truth without 


being the thing itſelf, and muſt neceſſarily impoſe . 


* 2 
"2" 2 >=” —— —ů —.ʒ; es 5 
2 — 4 Is — r — 
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on all, but the true critic, who will be at wl yea 
trouble of going to the firſt exemplars. hav 


8 EC T. XVI.. 


UT there are greater alterations, than any ye 

mention'd, ſtill to be made. For the whol 
play intitled Titus Andromeus ſhould: be flung ou 
the liſt of Shakeſpeare's works. What tho” a pur- 
ple patch might here and there appear, is that ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to make our poet's name father this, 
or other anonymous productions of the ſtage ? But 
Mr. Theobald has put the matter out of all queſti- 
on; for he informs us, that Ben Johnſon in the 
induction to his. Bartlemew-Fair (which made 
c its firſt appearance in the year 1614) couples 'erri 
& Terommo and Andronicus together in reputation, Weave 1 
and ſpeaks of them as plays then of 25 or 30 


1. Hieronymo,..or the Spaniſh Tragedy. This play 
was the conſtant obje of ridicule in Shakeſpeare's time. 
See Mr. Theobald's note, vol. 2. p. 271, 272. B. John. 
Every-Man in his Humour, Act I. ſc..5. What nw 
brok ha you there!? What! Go by Hieronymo ! Cynthia' PE: be 
Revels, in the induction. Another prunes his muſtaccin Ie imp 
lifſps and ſwears That the old Hieronimo Cas it wa Scal 
firſt ated) was the only beft and judiciouſſy pen d play of 
Europe. Alchymiſt, Act V. Subt. Here's your Hieron- | 
mois cloake and hat. Vet how much this play was el. 2. 8 
teemed among many, will appear by the following ated ſc 
ſtory: © A young gentlewoman within theſe few ein to 
ce yeares, who being accuſtomed in her health every {Vere a 
& day to ſee one play or other, was at laſt ſtrucke with poet: 
«- a grievous ſickneſſe even unto death: during whick 212.) 
< time of her fiekneſſe being exhorted by ſuch Di- Name « 
e vines as were there preſent to call upon God, that I Worth 
hee would in mercy look upon her, as one deafe to 
© their exhortation, continued ever crying, Oh Hlero- 7 
« zymo, Hieronymo, methinks I ſee thee, brave Hieron) - 4 


ng Braithwait's Engliſh Gentleman. p. 195- 


years 


© IE 
t the 
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Warwickfhire to come and reſide in London.“ 


y yetWlue 3 nor ſhould. his editors have printed it among 
vholeWis genuine works. There are not fuch ſtrong ex- 
; oulſſernal reaſons for rejecting two other plays, called 

pur-MWLove's Labour's loſt, and the two Gentlemen of 


t ſuf-· Verona: but if any; proof can be formed from 
this, nanner and ſtyle, then ffiould theſe be ſent packing, 


Butod ſeek for their parent elſewhere. How other- 
ꝛeſti· Priſe does the painter diſtinguiſh copies from origi- 


1 theials? And have not authors their peculiar ſtyle and 
nade manner, from which a true-eritic can form as un- 


les i erring a judgment as a painter? External proofs 


tion, leave no room for doubt. I dare ſay there is not 
Zo ny one ſcholar, that now believes Phalaris' epiſtles 
| o be genuine. But what if there had been no ex- 
D Wtcrnal proofs, if the ſophiſt had been a more able 
e chronologer, would the work have been more ge- 


3 nuine? Hardly, I believe; tho? the ſcholar of taſt 
0 been equally fatiaied. The beſt of critics might 


ccta 

. Scaliger himſelf was, but never as to a whole 
. | piece: 
Lk | 


el. 2. Scaliger's caſe was this; Meas, having tranſ- 
ing Nated ſome verſes from Philemon, ſent them in a jocular 
few Nein to Scaliger, telling him at the ſame time they 
ery were a choice fragment of Frabeas, an ancient comic 


ith Npoet: and Scaliger in his commentary on Varro (p. 


ick Iz 12.) cites them as Trabeas' own, and as found in 
Di- me old manuſcript. The varies are n and 
hat north mentioning, 


3 Here, 4 ya 1 | wa e 


—— — — 6 Fg 7 * 
. * we o # 
by * — * — * 4 4 - - 
- * 4 


* » — 


years ſtanding. Conſequentiy Andronicus muſt: 
have been on the ſtage, before Shakeſpeare left 


o that we have all the evidence, both internal and 
xternal, to vindicate our poet from this baſtard 


be impoſed an as. to half a dozen verſes, or ſo, as: 


* 
0 Bos. apt 
_—— 
EBay. 


2 * — 
U * . 


_——— 

en as d 

13 „ * 
* J 


—2 — —— — 
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piece: in this reſpect the critic and the connoiſley 
are upon a level, 

That Anacreon was deſtroyed by the Gree nin 
prieſts we have the teſtimony of a learned Grecia ( 
and this poet is mention d a as a loſt author by pe. mp. 


tru 8 
Ot 

Auro parandae lacrimae contra. forent. 7 x. 

Nunc haec ad minuenda mala non magis valent, 1 
Duam nenia praeficae ad excitandos mortuos. N, 
Res turbidae conſilium, non fletum expetunt. my 

| Philemon' s verſes want ſome little correction, and thus, Ml . 
as I think, they ſhould be red, mtate 
| The 
Ei Ta gag 5 Tay XoXWy A _— x 
Asi I's ha T8 Tore adio, WY 
| HMI geb n gdegva, doilig g 1 
Nu & 8 wgootxt Io pgaſtuar, j 80 droonimu Ot, 
Eis rœ ura, dieror , GAAR T1, 4UT9» dd ODS At 
Eds TE xπν ne, a Te hn, wogs bot. od 
Ti 8 w woe; 3 Sb. 1 Arn _ 
"E x« yd, waTie devopa Kagfov, TH gage. 25 1 
z. See what is cited from him above, p. 34, 35, u. 1 43 
Several other proofs may be added; 3 as Od. XXXI. A 

m 
8 AAxpoaiwn TE Shak 
X 6 AcUKGTes Opirns. ſupp 


| 6 AeuRoTes 0g. ns, the white- footed Oreftes: i. e. tread- righ 
ing the ſtage in white buſkins. The mentioning the ¶ Tho 
name of Oreſtes puts the poets in mind. of the ſtage: * 


ſo Virgil, c 
Scenis agitatus Oreftes. 7 = 
If Virgil aid not rather write furiis. But it W vey Bs 
unluckily, that Sophocles had no play acted ſo early arſe „. 
Anacreon's writing. his odes, and Sophocles was the a 
| Inventer of the white ſhoe ; as the compiler of his life ace 


informs us. So that here is an additional proof of this 


ode's not being genuine, I ſuppoſe Sophocles 2 
e 


ect. 15. on SHAKESPEARE, "© 2933 
mus Alcyonius : ſo that we have nothing now re- 
mining of Anacreon's, but ſome fragments, quite 
f a different caſt and manner from thoſe modern 
ompoſitions, ſo much admired by minute ſcholars. 


Ol Ae Alpe -g 
Oihw 0; Kaduor our. 


„ 
f 3” ys e/ 
" E ęos 9 0 i 859040 

Kotpwpivyy wrAiTlay 

F F. A. ' 
thus, 


nitated, much for the worſe, from the KngiozAinlns 
f Theocritus. 


Eis ige. 

"E dura ir 

OfAap', ü. oor, 

Aiſur, Oinapa Taro 

OiAians Ts x tpul@- 

Montes ater S. 
Ken N Hd, 

E Beaxeia porn” 

Ay Ag d, py N,. 


A man may time you ſo (as the clown ſays in 
Shakeſpeare) eight years together, dinners and 
ſuppers and ſleeping hours excepted: tis the 


d. F right butterwomen's rank to market.“ 


the Tho' a few lines may paſs often unſuſpected, as 
5e: Whoſe of Muretus's did with Scaliger; yet when 
ey happen to be inferted into the body of a work, 
d when their very features betray their baſtardy, 


Pe was what Shakeſpeare in Hamlet, Act III. 
alls rayed ſhoes. i. e. with rays of ſylver, or tinſel. 
lomer's epithet of Thetis is agſvesre{z, which Milton 
bis nts at in his Maſk, 

"me OO By Thetis tinſel-flipper'd feet. 

ad | one 
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ene may venture not only. to mark them for 
being genuine, but entirely to remove them. 
K. Henry the fifth, there is a ſcene between Katk 
rine and an old woman, where Mr. Pope has f 
- remark, I have left this ridiculous ſcene as I fou 
„ it; and am ſorry to have no colour left, fra 
any of the editions, to imagine. it interpolated 
But with much leſs colour Mr. Pope has ma 
many greater alterations; and this ſcene is right 
omitted in the late elegant edition printed 
Oxford. But tis a hard matter to fix bounds 
criticiſm. 

However I will venture to make one aſſay on 
paſſage of Horace, which has ſtood unmole 
many ages. The poet, after dedicating his wor 
to his patron Maecenas, . addreſſes in a flatteri 
ode the emperor. The ſubject is grave, and treat 
accordingly both with dignity and gravity. I 
prodigies, he ſays, which happen'd at the death 
Caeſar ſeem'd to be fore-runners of no leſs er 
than thoſe which. threatned the world. in the tin 
of Deucalion :. 


— e cum R pecus egit: altos 
Viſere montes. 


3 knew where to leave off, which is a diffc 
matter for a leſs cultivated genius. Had the poet 
deſign to burleſque Deucalion's flood, he could n 
do it more effectually than by the choice of fu 


- trivial circumſtances as fallow, Yvid 1 
| 

te Piſcium et ſumma genus haeſit ulmo, _—_ 
Nota quae ſedes fuerat columbis.s rpolat 
Et ſuperjecto pavidae natarunt- ther f. 

| | lon to 


+ Acquore. damag. 
N pull ; 


1 


es toerr caught mtangled on the bought of 
h eluis, the uſual habitations of doves (but rather 
crows and mag pies, &.) and the fearfid hinat 

in the ſea: what is ſuperjedtos covering the 
F the earth, the commentators. tell us: but 
re, covering the backs of the hinds. But a more 
fing flanza I never red; and the author, ſome 
mk or other, made it out of the following verſes 
Ovid Met. I. 5 | 


nds if „ Sylvaſque tenent delphines, et altis 
Incurſant ramis, agitataque robora pulſant 2 


Nat lupus inter oves, &c. 


tterWariant thoughts, placed them in the margin of 
Horace; and the corruption, once made, was 
n propagated.. But how well do the verſes run 
thout this ridieulous patch ?/·Fç 


© Jam ſatis terris nivis atque dirae 
« Grandinis miſit Pater; et rubente 
« Dextera ſactas jaculatus arces 
. ; *:"Terruit.Urbem'i: 

« Terruit gentes ; grave he rediret 
« Seculum Pyrrhae nova monſtra quaeſtae, 
* Omne quum Proteus pecus egit altos. 

« | iſere montes. : 
“ Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
« Litore Etruſco, &c; &c.. - 


vid himſelf has ſuffered much by theſe monkiſh- 
terpolations and additions, nor has even Virgil 
caped them. The players have in ſome places in- 
rpolated Shakeſpeare ; and theſe interpolations, with 
ther faults of his tranſcribers, are with great cau- 


d nt 


oÞ Pull at him, and if this is left to meer unreſtrained 


will 
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ie monk | having murdered Ovid, and rifled his 


ion to be taken away; but if every critic will have 
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will and fancy, we may, in time, be in danger 
loſing the original itſelf; and the following fl 
may be but too juſtly apply d to our critics. 

Once upon a time a middle-aged man had « 
rage to marry two wives together, the one you 
the other advanc'd in years. They were both gn 
admirers of their huſband, and no little. admirer, 
themſelves and their own dexterity : The huſban 


a good-natur'd man, left himſelf to be dreſſed wiſe 


comb'd by theſe two women, who ambitiouÞÞmat 
ſtrove, each of them, to make him as much as p bis gr 
ſible like themſelves. The elder lady thought u Per 


thing ſo becoming as grey hairs, which ſhe term that 
Hlver hairs, all which ſhe was very careful to p | here 
ſerve, but the black hairs ſhe plucked out by hanfcan 


fuls. On the other hand, the young lady, thinkatin 
an old man the moſt unhappy thing that could bee tin 
her, was refolved the world ſhould think ſhe Hen his 
married a young huſband ; with this view therefoffÞf> ſh 

To 


ſhe comb'd her huſband's head, and. on her pa 
pulled out all the grey hairs ſhe could find. —B 
the unfortunate huſband, too late, found the ill e 
fects of truſting theſe coORRECTORS ; for by the 
means he ſoon became almoſt entirely bald. 
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5 BOOK III. 

id 7 Sq Let; 
by HEN one conſiders the various tribes of 


rhetoricians, grammarians, etymologiſts, 
KX. &c. of ancient Greece: and here find 
wviſeſt and beſt of. * philoſophers inculcating 
itiouſumatical niceties to his ſcholars; not ſo foreign 
as Þ bs grand deſign of bettering mankind, * we 


ht I perhaps may imagine: when con- 
term er that the Romans followed. the — . 3 
to ai here ſee a Scipio and Laelius joining with an 
han hican flave in poliſhing the Latin language, and 
uinkiWlating the politeſt of the Attic authors; and 
d bebe time after read of * Cicero himſelf, that he, 


en his country was diſtracted with civil commo- 
» ſhould trouble his head with ſuch pedantic 
acies, as whether he ſhould write ad. Piragea, 
raceum, or in Piraceum.—When, I ſay, all this 
onſidered, and then turn our eyes home-ward, 
| behold every thing the reverſe ; can we wonder 
t the ancients ſhould have a polite language, and 
it we ſhould hardly emerge out of our priſtine and 
thc barbarity ? 

Amongſt many other things we want a good 
mmar and dictionary: we muſt know what is 
per, before we can know what is elegant and 
te: by the uſe of theſe, the meaning of words 
tht be fixed, the Proteus-nature, if poſſible, of 
1-ſhifting language might in ſome meaſure be 
ertained, and vague phraſes and ambiguous ſen- 
O Fes brou ght under ſome rule and regulation. 


. See Plato in Cratyl. and Xen. ao. L. HI. e. 13. 
LL. IV. s. 
« Cicer, in 2 ad ar. VII. 3. Sly 
But 
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But a piece of idle wit ſhall laugh all ſuch learn; 
out of doors: and the notion of being thought a 
and pedantic fellow, has made many a man conti 
a blockhead all his life. Neither words nor pr; 
mar are ſuch arbitrary and whimſical things, as ſo 
— and for my own part, as I have b. 
ght from other kind of philoſophers, I beli 
| that rt ht and wrong,” in the minuteſt ſubjects, h 
andard -in nature, not in-whim, Caprice 
ry will: fo that if our grammarian or lexi 
grapher, ſhould by chanee be a diſciple of mode 
philoſophy ; ſhould he glean from France and 
court his refinements of our tongue, he would « 
der the whole affair, bad as it is, much worſe 
his ill management. No one can write with 
fome kind of rules: and for want of rules of: 
thority, many learned men have drawn them up 
themſelves. Ben Johnſon printed his Engliſh Gra 
mar. If Shakeſpeare and Milton never publiſt 
their rules, yet they are not difficult to be trac 
from a more accurate conſideration of their writi 
Milton's rules Tſhall omit at preſent ; but ſome 
Shakeſpeare's, which favour of peculiarity, II 
here mention :- becauſe when theſe are known, 
hall be leſs liable to give a looſe to fancy, in 
dulging the licentious ſpirit of criticiſm ; nor { 
we then fo much preſume to judge what Shakeſp 
_ ought to have written, as endeavour to diſcover a 
retrieve what he did write. 


a hill c 
termin. 
names 
eaftly 4 
This r 


3 make 

RULE L. 8 88 ph | nun 

| abuſe 

bf ne abters propre names according * 
the Engliſh pronunciation. * 


Concerning chis liberty of altering proper nam 
Milton thus apologizes in Smectymnuus, I 


6 * with an * they thou g 
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it beſt not to ſcrew the Engliſh mouth. to a harſh 
foreign termination, ſo they kept the : xadical 
word, they.did no more than the elegant authors 
* among the Greeks, Romans, and at this day the 
[talians in ſcorn of ſuch a fervility uſe to do. 
Remember. how they mangle our Britiſn names 
abroad; what treſpaſs were it if we in requital 
ſhould as much neglect theirs? And our learned 
Chaucer did not ſtick to do fo, writing Semyra- 
mus for Semiramis, - Amphiorax for Amphiaraus, 
K. Seies for K. Ceyx the huſband: of Alcyone, 
with many other names ftrangely — 
from true orthography, if he had made any ac 
count of that in theſe kind of words.” Milton 
blervation is exceeding true; and to this affectation 
f the Romans is owing the difficulty of anti, 4A 
rs tracing the original names auf. places. 
Lafuwell, Boꝛudich and Cotes, in a Roman 1 
ure Caſſivellanus, Boadicia and Cotiſo. The Portus 


led 2 Vitſan or M pitſan. The old German words 
dat A we; i. e. fat or fruitful earth, the Romans 


x hill of hazel, the Romans ſoon gave it their Latin 
termination, and called it Caledoria. Many other 
names of places our antiquarians and etymologiſts 
cafily trace, if they can get but the radical word. 
This rule then is univerſally true, that all nations 
make foreign words ſubmit to their manner of pro- 
nunciation. However our Shakeſpeare does not 
abuſe proper names like Chaucer or Spencer, tho 
SN be = elegantly ſuited many of them to the Engliſh 
mou 


— ;- Carnden's Brit. P. 284. 


1 
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lius mention'd in Caeſar was a port below Calais 


led Batavia. When the north-eaſt part of Scot- 
Id was pronounced by the natives Cal dun i. e. 
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In his Midſummer-Night's Dream, Act II. i 
hints at a ſtory told by Plutarch in the life of T S. 
ſeus, of one Ilzgywn, daughter of the famous robbe = 
Sinis, whom Theſeus flew : he, true hero-lik; By 
killed the fatiier and then debauched the daught: & ou 

Fer he calls very poeti Peri genia. | 
Cleopatra had a ſon by Julius Caeſar, whom Pl In 
tarch tells us was called Kaioagiw, Shakeſpeare i paſſag 
Antony and Cleopatra very properly writes ifif am, 
Ceſario, not Ceſarion : Haar, does not make i. 0 = 
Latin or Englith Platon, but Plato, And 3 Priſſi editio. 
cian the Grammarian obſerves that the Latins omiſl in ty 
the z at the latter end of proper names. S0 4 Ci Henr) 
cero in his Tuſculan diſputations : Hinc ille Aga 
memno Homericus. And Virgil. Aen. VIII, 60 z 
| de 
4 Haud procul hinc Tarcho, et Tyrrheni tut 1 
ce tenebant. 1 
. | : ET . | In ſoz 
From whence Aen. X, 290. Inſtead of Ilhri 
„ peculatus litora Tarchon, that 
we muſt write Tarcho. Om 
„5 WT print 
The Jew's name in the Merchant of Venice] life © 
Scialac, he makes Engliſh and calls Shyloch. I In 
Romeo and Juliet, Montecchi and Capello, are} to ti 
Montague and Capulet. And Amleth, he writes follo' 
Hamlet; and Cunobeline or Kymbeline, he calls vhak 
Cymbeline. ; | | Virg 
. Macbeth's father is variouſly written in the Sco- of . 
tiſh chronicles. Macbeth fil. Findleg : Innes o Ir 
Scotland p. 791. Macbeth Mac-Finleg : Ibid. p. 80g. nam 
Machabeus Filius Finele : Johan. de Fordin Scot. And 


L. IV. c. 44. Salve, Maccabace Thane Glammis ;M Bru 
nam eum magiſtratum defuntto ee ante patre H- Sha 


nele acceperat. Hector Boeth. Scot. hiſt. L. XII. 1 
3. Priſc, 1. 6. p. 690. 4. Cic. Tuſc. diſp. III. 26. 
— Sinel 


— — ' —_ ; ; 
= j : 


1 


IL } 
"Th gel thane of Gammis : Holinſn. p · 168. 


ww « By SinePs death, T know, I'm have of Chai, 
G our author, in Macbeth, Act I, ©. _ 


In Cicero's offices B. Il. c. ix. is the followin 
pallage, Itague propter aequabilem praedae parti tio- 
zem, et Ba RO UL us ILLYRIUS LAT RO, de quo e 
apud T heopompum, magnas opes habuit. Thus 
editions in Shakeſpeare's time ; and thus I found it 
in two manuſcripts. In the ſecond part of K. 


Henry VI. Act IV. Suffolk ſays, 


6e This villain here, 
c Being captain of a pinnace, threatens more 
Than Bargulus the ftrong Iliyrian pirate. 


In ſome later editions tis printed in Cicero, Bardylis 
Ihrius latro. For my own, part, I really imagine 
that Cicero gave this Illyrian name a Roman pro- 
nunciation and turn : but why the editors of Cicero- 
print it Baraylis, I don't know; Plutarch in the 
life of Pyrrhus writes it Bagduns. 

In Coriolanus, Shakeſpeare has not kept ſtrictly 
to the orthography of Plutarch, whom he chiefly 
follows in this hiſtory. Plutarch, Zixim®- BE. 
Shakeſpeare, Sicinius Velutus. Plut. Og:pyinia. Shak. 
Virgiha : other hiſtorians ſay, Volumnia was wife 
of Coriolanus, whom Plutarch calls his mother. 

In Julius Caeſar, he has ſome variations in proper 
names: Plutarch, Mg. Shakeſpeare, MMurellus : 
And Decimus Brutus Aubinus, he calls Decius 
Brutus. Plut. Ode, viz. an iſland near Philippi: 
Shak. Tharſus, Plut. Adpdar®.. Shak. Dardanius. 

In Antony and Co Plut. argullaie. Shak. 
Dercetas. £7 | 0 
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The late Lord Shafteſbury, in his 5 Advice to abe on 
Author, fell into a miſtake concerning the name opened i 
the unfortunate De/demong : ** But why (ſays he ume m 
«© amongſt his Greek names, he ſhould ro thay choſen, Cai 
< one which denoted the Lady ſuper flitious, I can't, Om; 
<< imagine: unleſs, &c.'' Her name is not derived _ 
from Auorwnipey, but Avodaipuw!: i. ©. THE UNFOR 
TUNATE : and Giraldi Cinthio, in his 5 novel, 
making the word feminine, calls her Diſdemona, 
from whom Shakeſpeare took the name and ftory. 


Oninib 
he con 


In tf 


Thus the reader may ſee with what elegance, 28 Sir 
well as learning, Shakeſpeare familiarizes ſtrange Pleat 
names to our tongue and pronanciation. © And 


untriv 
ogether 
ade E 
Queen, 


Nor 
Thre 


RULE IL 


de makes Latin words Englich, and uſes then 
According to their original idiom and latitude. 


'" "a Hamlet, Act I. Horatio is ſpeaking of the pro- 
digies, which happened before Caeſar's death, 


<c As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates 


antriu1 
5 And prologue to the * omen coming e on. 


Charact. vol. I. 8. 4 
ar vo 
5 Novella VII. Deca 3 che una virtuoſa Dna, : Or a: 
di marawviglio/a bellezza, Diſdemona mh; nag &c. He Whe 
calls her afterwards, in alluſion to her name, /a infelia 9 
Di/demona. And I make no queſtion but Othello in his nhabs UG 
rapturous admiration, with ſome alluſion to o her name, 8 ay 
es et. 


exclaims, in Act III. 


Excellent auretch ] nevdicion on AP ſoul, In Ot 
«« But [ do love thee—— 85 If Ic 


The ancient tragedians are full of theſe 8 ſome | 
inſtances I have mention'd above. p. 209. 1 


1. They read, the omen d. 


a- 
* 
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omen coming on, i. e. the event, which hap- 
1 in conſequence of the omens. In the very 
me Manner irgil, Aen. I, 349. 


4 Omi ni n. 


e conſequence of the omens. 


In the Taming of a Shrew, Act L 


« Sir, J ſhall not be ſlack, in ſign whereof, 
{ Pleaſe you, we may * contrive this afternoon ; 3 
And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs health. 


mtrive this afternoon, i. e. ſpend this afternoon 


Ween, B. II. c. . it. 48. 


Nor that ſage Pyhan fire, which did furvive 
Three ages, ſuch as mortal men contrive. 


1 


antri ve, i. e. ſpend. 


In K. Richard II. Act I. 


„ Or any other round 3 inhabitable, , _ 
fle Where never Engliſhman durſt ſet his foot. 


hab; b, Lat. inhabitabilis, that cannot be inha« 


ie, Pied. Cicero de Nat. Deor. I. _— inhabita- 


les ef incultat. 


In Othello, C 


* If court more women, you'll touch with more 
66 men. 
ne 
4. * have corrected, convive, 
b 3. In the late editions, unbabitable. 
L 2 | In 


« Cui pater intactam dederat primiſque et 


Oninibus, i. e. nuptiis : viz. the event which 1 Was 


ogether. Terence has, contrivi diem. Thence tis 


ade Engliſh, and ſo uſed by Spencer i in * F airy | 
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In the ſame naught ſenſe Propertius II, 25. 
„ Tynceu, tune meam potuiſti rangere curam ? 


Epictetus in Enchirid. XXXiii, Tee? Apęodt lei, eis he · 
veoguey gd yadps xalagwiior ATITOMENNI 0, ws el 
H irs fil. Mr. Theobald's edition reads 
Couch with more men. In Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Act III. In the fame ſenſe we have — their beafll 
touches. And in Antony and Cleopatra, Act 
The neer-touch*'d veſtal. So Horace call Pallas, 
L. I. Od. 7. Intacia. 


In Othello, Act III. 


c But in a man that's juſt, 
< They're cold dilations, working im the heart, 
46 That paſſion cannot rule. 


Dilations, 3 Lat. dilationes, delayings, pauſes, d 
differendo. But in Act I. That I would all my pil- 
grimage dilate. i. e. d dilatando, enlarge upon, ex- 
Tpatiate, &C- 


In K. Lear, Ad II. 


« tax not you, you elements 
Jou owe me no ſubſcription. 


Sub ſcriptio, i is a writing underneath, a regiſtering our 
names ſo as to take part in any cauſe, ſuit or ſervice. 
Hence it ſignifies, allegiance, ſubmiſſion, &c. And 
the verb. /ub/cribere. is not only to write under, but 
to aid and help, to abet and approve, &c. 


rr I. T EL xn. 


4 Dii maris et caeli (quid enim niſi vota ſuperſunt) 
< Solvere quaſſatae parcite membra ratis : 
«© Neve _ magni — Caeſaris i irae. 
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In Meaſure for Meaſure, Act III. 
« Admit no other way to fave his life,. - 
« As I ſubſcribe/not that. | 
vo- Milton, B. | 2 81. ; | | | 2 
* « So ſpoke, ſo/wiſh'd. much-humbled Eve; but fate 
100 % Subſcrib'd not. | 
Tt. That is, aſſented not, took not her part. But 
Ila, Milton abounds with words thus taken from the 
Latin; and uſes them according to that idiom. 


In Julius Caeſar. Act I. 


« Brutus, If it be aught toward the general 


rt good, 

4 Set honour in one eye, and death i' th' other, 
And] will look on both indrfferently. 
For let the Gods fo ſpeed me, as I love 
The name of honour, more than J fear death. 


” Such are, religitns, i. e. ſuperſtitious ornaments: 
T, 372. And thus Shakeſp. in Jul. Caeſ. Act I. uſes 


CEYEMONnites. 


| I you do find them deek'd with ceremonies, 
Diſrobe hit images. 53 5 ; 

InfinZ, i. e. moved forward, puſh'd on: II, 93). 
XI, 562. Emblem, picture-work of wood, ſtone, or 
— inlaid in diverſe colours, as in pavements, &c. 


i. e. character, quality, or ſtate, part to act in: X, 
156. and many more too numerous to be mention'd 
here; büt᷑ theſe may ſuffice to vindicate our author. I 
) ought not to ſay windicate : for words thus uſed out of 
the common and vulgar track, add a peculiar dignity 
and grace to the diction of a poet. OM 


L 3 How 


IV, 703. Divine, 1. foreboding: IX, 845. Perſon, 
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246 Critical Obfervations Bock III 
How agreeable to his Stoic character does Shak 
ſpeare make Brutus here ſpeak ?. Cicero de Fin, 
III, 16. Quod enim illi AAIAOPON dicunt, i; 
mihi ita occurrit, ut INDIFFERENS dicerem. One 
of the great diviſion of things, among the Stoics, 
was into good, bad, indifferent ; virtue, and what. 
ever partook of virtue, was good; vice, bad; but 
what partook neither of virtue nor vice, being not 
in our, power, was indifferent : ſuch as honor, 
wealth, death, &c. But of theſe indifferent things, 
Tome might be eſteemed. more. than others ;. as here 
Brutus ſays, I love the name of honor more than [ 
Fear death. See Cicero de Fin. III, 15, 16. The 
Stoics never. deſtroy'd choice among indifferent 
things. Their — were indi ferentia cum me- 
diocri agſtimatiane. Chryſippus us d to ſay, 5 Mix; 
& dne phos ; Te is, ce r wAuirigur EN,. 
Fhilft I continue ignorant of conſequences, 1 allways 
Gold. to thoſe things which are agreeable. to my di. 
pofition. Which ſaying of Chryſippus is thus fur- 
ther explained by Epictetus, a. dr xanas Aileow ü 
V, irs 85 w ονον 6 xancs x) dſabòs TR iH 
©17g'ts av K TH vootivy %) TW anolvioxew, x) Tw Wnggolas' 
Eiobeipiri; ye, Sr ano T1 Tw Ohuy Siclateiws TT? 
 ETOtpeTaAt. KvgryTefov d 70 O TE pipury 3 7) TA 


TE& FoAits, Ni 0 ors & @g0ywwokopes, xulixeu tw [IPOY. 


EKAOTHN zv@viriew ixeo9ai, U xai wfcs rd Yi 
her. Hence the philoſophers ſay finely and truly, 
that if the real good and _ man knew future 
events, he would cooperate with ſickneſs, death, and 
boſs of limbs : in as much as he would be ſenſible that 
this happen d to him from the order and conſtitution 
of the M hole: ( for the Whale ts principally to be 
referred before the part, and the city, to the citi- 


Zen :) but now as we are ignorant of future events, 


woe ſhould by a right election hold to what is agree- 
$» Agg. bib. L. x1" = | 


able 
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able to our diſhoſitions. And this doctrine, of ri ght 
election and rejection, they are full of, in all — 
writings. This being ny let us, ſee Brutus 
ſpeech.. 
. Brutus. J do fear the * 
« Chuſe Caeſar for their king. 
„ Caſſius. Ay, do you fear it? 
« Then muſt I think, you would not have it fo. 
*- Brut. I would not Caffius ; yet I love him 
* well: 
« But wherefore do you hold me Here fo long? 
« What is it, that you would impart to me? 
* If it be aught toward the en good 
det honour, &c. &c. 


«Tf it be ought toward the general good, (welt 
* 70 öder, wee; 1 wow) as I am a part of that 
« whole, a citizen of that city; my principles lead 
* me to purfue it: this is my end, my good: what- 
cc ever comes in competition with the general good, 
« will weigh nothing; death and honor are to me 
things of an indifferent nature: but however I. 
freely acknowledge that, of theſe 1nd: ferent 
things, honor has my greateſt eſteem, my choice 
and love; the very name of honor I love, more 
„than I fear even death.“ 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act V. 
“ Cleop. Why that's the way 


<* To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their moſt 5 abſurd intents. 


Abfurd,,. harſh, .grating. Lat. abſurdus, ex ab et ſur- 


dus, d quo aures et animum avertas,.. Cicer. pro 


6: They correct, aur d. 


L 4. | Roſc.. 
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Roſc. ſ. 7: PFraudavit Roſeius. ER hac guide « Th 
— animiſque ab ſurdum. Abſurdum 4, i. - a 


founds harſh, grating, unpleaſant. . 

There is a paſlage in this play which I canneſ i i. e. n 
here paſs over. Antony is n of Octaviy 1 
Caeſar, Act III. 


--., « He ut Philippi kept “% T 
« His ſword e' en like a dancer, while I ſhook “ M. 
The lean and wrinkled Caſſius; and twas I N 
That the 7 mad Brutus ended. . e. 


1 omit the epithets given to Caſſius, as they are well 


known from Plutarch, and ether paſſages of ou] In 
t. But why does Antony call Brutus Mad: ! 
Plato ſeeing how extravagantly Diogenes acted the * M 
philoſopher, ſaid of him, ir. MAINOMENOE s76f 
Burger; ifiv. That he was Socrates run mad. i. e. 


There is likewiſe an obſervation drawn from the He f 


depth of philoſophy by Horace, = ks 0 il, 4 
* 1 ani ſapiens nomen ferat, aeguus iniqui; Qua 
Ultra quam ſatis eſt, virtutem ſi petat ipſam. * 

wr 


Now if this be the opinion of philoſophers them · ¶ Lub 
ſelves concerning philoſophy, that it may be purſued i Ard 
with ſo much ardor and enthuſiaſm, that even the 1 
over-{train'd purſuit may border on madneſs ; how 1 
'agreeable is it to the character of the wild, undi-| cou 
ſciplin'd Antony, to call even Brutus Mad, the 
ſober Brutus, bo philoſopher and patriot ? Such as « } 
Antony look on all virtue and patriotifim, as en- 
thuſiaſm and madneſs. 6 
I will here add an inſtance or two of words and | 
manners of expreſſion from other languages, which 
* peare has introduced into his plays. 


7. In ** late Ae, Jad. 


"YN 


; In Hamlet, Act III. 's 


. Wl © That he, as twere accident, here 
J « Afront Ophelia. '7 FI, 


anne i. e. meet her face to face. Ital. affronare. 


In Macbeth, AQ II. 
„ No, this my hand will rather 
„Thy multitudinous fea incarnadine, 
« Making the green one red. 


i e. make it red, (as Shakeſpeare himſelf explains 
it) of the carnation colour. Teal. colore incarnating. 


| e . Act IV. 


* And newly move 
* With caſted ſlough and freſh legerity. 


i. e. alacrity, lightneſs.. Fr. legeret. Ital. A 
He ſeems to allude to that fine i image in Virgil, Aen. 
I, 471. of Pyrrhus.- 


Qualis ubi in lueem coluber, mala gramina paſtus, 
Frigida ſub terri tumidum quem bruma tegebat; 
Nunc poſitis novus exuviis, nitiduſque juventa, 

m. Lubrica ſublato convolvit re terga, 

cd Arduus ad ſolem, et linguis micat ore triſulcis. 


wil In the Tempeſt, Act II. Gonzalo is Sung an ac- 


i- count of his imaginary commonwea 


de No name of magiſtrate; 
Letters ſhould not be known ; wealth, poverty, 
- <« And uſe of ſervice, none; contract, ſucceſſion, 
* Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. 


1 Bourn from the F . word, Borne, a bound or 
limit: which was not known, as the poets ſing, in 


- 


the golden age. Perhaps from ** collis, tumulus: 


1 wen 


— 5 ; 
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theſe being the original boundaries. Ow in 1 An- i e. t 
tony and Cleopatra, Act J. riches. 


« I'll ſet a bourn how far to be belo d. 


i. e. a boundary, a limit. 4 Bourne ſignifies with 
us, a heM of a fountaine; and towns, whoſe names 
end in bourn, are fituated upon ſprings of water : 
perhaps from the Greek word Bgvw, ſcaturire. l 
cannot help obſerving that Shakeſpeare i in the for- l 


mer paſſage, 


Þ 


« Bourn, bound of land, | wy 
adds an explanation of the word, which is no un- ” 


uſual thing with the beſt writers. In K. Lear, 
Act IV. he uſes it in it's original ſignification ac- i. e. 


cording to the Greek etymology, ** 
8 Edg. From the dread ſummit of this chalky for u 
; _ bour Hs | 


I don't remember any one i, wherein he uſes Scho 
| bourn for a ſpring-head. d ONY 


In Ham let, Act II. The mobled queen : this de- 
ſignedly affected expreſſion ſeems to be formed from 
Virg. Aen. II, 40. Magna comitante caterva. ec 


But Shakeſpeare has ſome Greek expreſſions, 
In Coriolanus, Act II. 


« It is held Hen 

. ©& That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and « 'T 
"_—_ Moſt dignifies the haver, | | « 11 
8. I once thought it ſhould be mabled, 1. careleſly 1 


dreſſed. The word is uſed in the northern parts of 4b 6 
England; and by Sandys in his travels, p, 1. The of tt 
der mabble their heads in _ as. guid 


i. C. 


* 
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An i e. the poſſeſor. So * beate fortune and 
ches. Macbeth, Act I. 


III. 


— 


» 


c My noble partne 45 
ce You greet with 3 grace and rem predition 
with * Of noble having: - 
ame 
— Having; Gr: M*. Lat. babentia. In ee, 
p J Aj. 7. 1 5 7 
or- 


IT 2% vg ode EXON®” > O0n16- BAG | 
Net ate Zoe, i. 6. to the Ha VER. 
In Hamlet, Act V. 
ar, | © Clown-- Ay, tell me als and «nyoke. 


ac i. e. Gre an end to your labors: alluding to, what 
the Greeks called by one word, Behorde, the time 
for unyoking. Hom. II. e. 779. 


H ge- N dt · perlere ear oN DEO. 


5 Schol. zl W iortga,. Alan, K % & ο,ꝛ 0; FRY 
anroAvorias Tas tolov. From this one word Horace 
has made a whole ſtanza. L. III. Od. 6. 


5 < Sol ubi montium 
«© Mutaret umbras, et juga demeret 
_ ©: Bobus fatigatis, amicum 
| „Tempus agens abeunte curru. 


Hence too our Milton in his Maſk, 
6 Two ſuch I ſaw, what time the labour'd oxe 
« In his looſe traces from the furrow came. 


Our Engliſh word Orphan comes from agp, 
ab eric being as it were left in darkneſs, left void 
of their greatel 5 blefling their parents, the light and 


guide of their ſteps. Ogpants 1 is ſpoken of, one - 
the 


* 
— * 


: 
* 
* 
bt 
4 
& Ot 
+ 
4 
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the dark and obſcurity: Oger. ; oa · x xa} weir, 
Par, ſays an ancient gr in on the Ajax of 
Sophocles. No. Shakeſpeare to aſe the 
word orphan, as a Grecian would have uſed it, and 
how elegantly does he call the fairies, the orphan 
—＋ Zo of ing: who adminiſter in her works, acting“ Dar 

and obſcurity ? The whole 9 
thus: In the Merry Wives of Windſor, A 


« Fairies, black, gray, green arid white, « you 
* You moon-ſhine revellers, and ſhades of night, “ hol: 
e You Orphari-heirs of fixed deſtiny, Rp? 
< Attend your office and your quality. - _ 80 in 


Had the poet written ouphen-heirs, he would have 
repeated the fame thing. Theſe cuphs I find in mo- In 
dern editions have routed the owls out of their old . An 
poſſeſſions: but J ſhall beg leave to reinſtate them il T} 
again, in the Comedy of Errours, Act II. 


«© This is the fairy land: oh ſpight of ff pights! 
« We talk with goblins, owls and elviſh ſprights! In 
«If we obey 2 not, this will enſue, | 

« They'll ſuck our — and _ us black and 


c blue, 


Theſe owls which the Latins called 8 according 
to vulgar ſuperſtition had power to ſuck children's | 
breath and blood. Ovid. Faſt E. VI. 135. S, 


Nocte volant, puerofque petunt nutricis — « \ 
Et vitiant cunis corpora rapta ſuis. . 
1 Carpere dicuntur lactantia viſcera roſtris, Perl 

« Et plenum poto . oF babent. 


whi 
Plin, I, 39. - T1 
: « Fabuloſum puto de Arigibus udera infantium jp, 
« cas lubtis immulgere. | . 


NOR 


on „Sei kürb Kür 213 3 


NOR. — penny my i wing work 
bo be paſſed over. 
In Richard II. AQ IT. * 8 


6 09 have thoſe baniſh'd and forbibden legs, 
r d once to touch a duſt of England's ground! 4 


J. Nie. — As the pope's legate told K. John, 
(„He the pope] hath wholly interdicted and curſed. 

= for the wrongs. you have done unto the 
6c 


ght, oly church. Fox. Vol. I. p. 285. 
$ in Maebeth, Act I. | 
<« He ſhall live a man forbid.. 
ave : 


no- 1 Macbeth, Act III. 


And put a barren ſcepter in my gripe, 
em Thence to. be wrench'd with an unlneal band. 


L. e. not of my line, fan; 


s! In Macbeth, Act V. | 19 
nd For their dear cauſes . 3 2 
„ Would to the bleeding and the grim alam 

& Excite the mortified man. 


Ng 3 25 
8 lear cauſes, by Ox dreadful. 


So in Hamlet. 
v Would 1 had 1 mice tay dare foe in heav'n.. _ 1 


perhaps from the Latin dirus, dier, dear. In the 
tranſlation of Virgil by Douglaſs *tis ſpelt dere. 
which the Gloſſary thus. explains, 4 Deere. to 
« hurt; trouble: Belg. Dveren,: Deren. F. Theut. 
ST KC Deran. A S. Derian, nocere. It. hurt, in- 
«. jury.” And ſhould it not be thus ſpelt in Shake- 


ſpeare ? 


S 


ſenſe, and uſes words in heir ſecondary. and iny 
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ſpeare? But inſtances. of our poet's uſing word In He 


contrary to the modern acceptation of them a Char 
numberleſs. . + 
RUEE IN. ; 4c of 

e. van 


che ſometimes omits the primary and prope þſhions 


proper lignification.' ; 


Changes of garments, for different di reſſes, is 4 
common expreſſion : and we ſay, to change, for t 
dreſs : properly to change one dreſs and put on For 
another. But Shakeſpeare uſes. 10 change, only for Nn Hal. 
to netu dreſs and adorn. to m 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Ac I. 
* Charm. Oh! that I knew this huſband, which N. Ane 
cc you ſay muſt * change his horns with garlands 0 


i. e. new dreſs and adorn: 


In Coriolanus, Act II. 
« Cor. From whom I have receiv'd. not only 


. cc 
< But with them, 2 change of hotours,” 


i e. been newly adorned with : received new 
ornaments of honors. 1 


Again, becauſe the popiſh and heath:aiſh 1 my⸗ 2 
ſeries are vain and whimſical, he therefore _ 
We for Vanities, or whim. 


I „ * 
| 2. * have en —_ ir here, charge, 


In I, 


II EY 0 DF WM e | 255 
„ann Henry VII. AU I. «os 


* ae Cham. Is't poſſible. the forts of Hagen aa 


« juggle 


Men into ſuch ſtrange 3 myſteries. 


7 [ Ons. ö 
d inv 3 5 


2 we uſes one part ol ſpeech for another. 


For inſtance, he makes verbs adjectiues, as, 
„ tale, i. e. to make ſtale and familiar, To /a G. rife, 
to make ſafe and ſecure, &c. &c. Antony and 
— Act I. 1 

& Ant. My more particular 


ich . And that which moſt . * a N ſafe my | 


CC. going, 
« Is Fulvia's 8 death. 
hould ſafe, i. e. ſhould make ſafe and ſecure. 


for accuſation: Acfect, for affection: Deem, for a 
teeming, an opinion: Diſpoſe, for Gelen: Pre- 


jare, for preparation: Vary, for variation: &c. & c. 


And, adjectives for fub/tantives. As Mean, for 
mediocrity or mean eſtate. 15 K. Act IV. 


&« Glo. Full oft tis ſeen. 
«© Our mean ſecures us. „ 
o Private, for privacy Kc. N othing is more 
frequent among th the Latins than to uſe ſubſtantive- 
ly, * ardua, invia, avia, jure,” acuta &c. * 


3. They correct, mockeries. 


1. They correct, /ſakve.  _ 
2. Milton very frequently uſes adjectives in this man- 


ner. If the reader _ proper, he may turn to the 
_—_— 


ie. vanities, and whimſics, Hel is en of court 


Nr r FF 


So again, he uſes verbs for ſubſtantivet. Accuſe, | 
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_ X= 7 2.,-- Vs ©. a 
—_—_— 
** 
5 2 


— 8 

— — 5 e 
T 
n * 


10 imitation of whom — 4 


, As if Tlov'd my BHI Would he dicted. 
< In praiſes ſaue'd with lies. 


ls. be nales verbs of ns. As, 


Bench, to woice,. to paper, to progreſs,. to lage, $1 
e/tate,. to. helm 22 &. 5 To ſcale, * e. to 5 10 
and examine: In. Coriolanus, Act T. 10 uf 
<« Men. I wilt venture Nopban 
1 75 ſcale it a little more. who te 
Miltor 
ke. t6 conſider it, to examine it. 

Again, he uſes ſubflantiverad Fively; andy TT . £ 

of appeſs tion. So the Greeks _ EN dh 
Tub ny ol ofs. and Homer II. 5. 58. Tus T. the hi, 


T pag. Virgil Aen. M, 40g. Amnis  Aufidu part 0 
Horace Epiſt. I, 12. V. 20. Stertinium acumen 
Propertius L. 2. Eleg. 31. Femina turba. And the © Ne 
Apoſtle i in his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, II, J“ Sh. 
is wubol; Noſors,. in perſwaſible,. or, inticing words 
LC. i ih Adſois: Shakeſpeare in Julius. Cacfar _., 
AI. Jie bank. And Ad V. Philipp; Feldt. M 79% 
riolanus Act II. Corioli gutes. In Hamlet, muſic LU | 
Vows, neighbour room &c. &c. And ſometimes, th celve 
fubſftantive i is to be conflrued 2 tohen Jes A 
10 the genitius cafs. Lucret. IV, 330 - 1095 


Quia cum propior jones Lg . | Virg 
* Ater i init oculos prior. 


i. e. the e 774 2 . for ihe me air, Er IV. 
V. I | 


des in Hippol 68. 

| WON | « ] 
fttowing i in Paradiſe loft. B, U, * and 278: 5 . 4 V 
927. B. VI. 78. B. VII. 368. B. XI. 4. iP & *] 


+ OY have e To ns ne 1 
| | Wo ets I. e. 


1 8 * 
4 * 


* 26 * 1 X. * . 1 ah | 
„ 5 - 5 » F 125 — ©, 


« 2 
2 SES 4. 3>\þ 


F 
y . # 3 7 % * 
at 0 K F 7 N 11 
F 44 9 * 


— 72 as rug ee | A 
Eis eubgure; © irn. | : 


Is vain have I exerciſe d towards mankind the Labors 
F piety + i. e. pious 5200 St. Luke XVIII. 6. 
ixeilIng rg i, the j Jud, of injuſtice, i. e. the 
mjuft judge. Sir Philip Sidney s Arcadia p. 2. open- 
ing the cherry of her I; E = 1. E« ther cherry lips. Ariſ- 

top hanes in Plat. 268. 'N evo aſii LAGS. ET WV. thou 
— 2 me a gold of words ; i. e. _ words. 

212. 


age 


as Oer head the diſmal hiſs n 
„f ffery darts in flaming vollies flew: - © 


the hiſs of darts, i. e. the hiffing darts. . 
dul part of K. Henry IV. Act E yh 


the“ No more the thirſty entrance f this ft. ; 
* Shall dawb her lips with her own children's 
rd; c blood: 


The entrance of this ſoil, i. e. this dry and po- 
rous ſoil, eaſily to be enter'd, and gaping. to re- 
ceive whatever i is poured into it. 


He ſometimes expreſſes one thing h EL WT ER 
tives ; wen the rhetoricians 2 di Ivoir,” As 


Virgil. 126 


6c Patera Ibanmm et laws; 


a. i. e. _ aureis. In Antony and n Act 


. 0: 


7 „I morrow, and will ld you 
Where rather I'Il expect victorious . 
cc Than death and . 1 


i. e. than honourable death. So 8 B. 2 * 
7. ſt. 4 
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2 58 Critical Obſervations Book Il 
4 Soon as thoſe glitter and arms 5 he did eſſ by. 
k e. thoſe glittering, arms. 


Again, he. uſes dint; ves edvertiall.. 80 Vir 
gil. Magnumque fluentem Nilum. Sole r 
& cens orto. Se matutinus agebat. Arduus 
2 Ps. &, And Homer Il. g. 147. 


Ne & Ir, viv Lipuee- Bal Aico AA 
AABPOE iTaryigur. 


| And Milton, VII, 30 s. 
« All but within thoſe banks where rivers no 
| S Stream, and perpetual draw their humid. train. 


In Henry. VIII. Act 1. 
a He i is bs ray nous, as he is ſubtle.. 


Jam myſelf indifferent honeſt... 


in Heny IV. AR v. P. Henry ſpeaking 0 
Percy, 

ce I do not know a braver gentleman; 

<<: More active valiant, or more valiant young. 


i. e. more actively valiant, or more valiant I. 
young: or one more valiant wah vin, and. 
young with . valour: | 


In Macbeth, Ac · I. 
<* Your highneſs pa 
« Is to receive our rev a 1 our duties 
« Are r 
— ſervants; — 5 | 6. 
«- Whick Aen. I 


on SHAK ESPEARE.. | 259 

| Which N what they ſhould, by doing every 
| >> q 2 

+ Safe toward your love and honour. 

Vi Yo. i. with e. ſocurity and. Replies: 


er 
| K UL E v. 
De us. 2 E te. 


In King Lear. . | 

Who by the art er e and ' feeling arrows, 
An pregnant to good pity. - : 
ſeling, i. e, cauſing. themſelves to be fat. | 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act NV. 


4 Cleop. Rather on Nilus mud 
Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water de. 
“Blow me into abhorring. 


i e. into being abhorred and loahed. 


In Macbeth, Act V. 


“As eaſie mayſt thou the ine enchant air 
„With thy keen ſword impreſs. 


hurenchunt, i. e. not ſuffering itſelf to be cut. Fr. 
trenchant, cutting. The woundleſs, the wy vul- 
crable air, as he expreſſes 1 it in Hamlet. 


This manner of expreſſion the Latins uſe, Vir- 
al. 7 amnes i. e. ſe ſiſtunt.. ee opert, 


b e. ſe accingunt. 


3 


n. 


d. 


Dives inacceſſos bf felis filia „ 
1 AſJiduo reſonat cantu. 


ve. reſonare facit, as Servius explains it. And 
Aen. I. 565. | 


4. Tis corrected, Fiefs. 
5 Tum 


moſt reſtleſs and furious. Prov. XVI, 12. Let 


= Critical Obſervations | Beck II 
Tin breuiter Dids vultum demilla ; 4 
I, e. demi ſſo vultu. Lag aol rn a5 VOTE 
In King Lear, A4 III. i 
«* This night wherein the 8 ow + wo 
„ Such. 


che club, 4. e. having Ber cube drawn fro 
her; being robbed of her cubs ; the bear then 


bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, rather t 
a fool in his folly. Spencer. B. 6. c. 1 Both 25» 


cc And fared like a furious wild ber 
8 Whoſe whelps are ſtol n away... a «If Ic 


I will mention one paſſage ow. the A 
XXVII. r5. where the actiye participle is uſed pa 


ſively, or elliptically, viz. ime; for int hilt avi In th 
or i395 70 πνπνν πν avipy. When, the ſhiÞ cou : 
not bear up into the wind, we let her drive: Mic, of 
Ovra pers [Wie] avlopbanulr ry cen, x10 d ne All 
Our ſailors now ſay, to ſail in the wind's eye, ce 
terally tranſlating the Greek Phraſe, W in 
evi. i. e. Ol 
And the adjeftive paſſve attively.” that w. 
In the Twelfth-Night, Ad 1. a 


* Viol. Hollow your name to the 2 reverberat POET 


* „ 
K Ani make the babling goſſip of the. air 2, 
<« Cry out, Olivia ! Was 1 
.---— aha i. e. cauſing. it to be fricken bac Dr. I 
again. have 

7 of in 


1. "Tis correed, | *--. = 


W N . SHAKESPEARE. ** 264 
r. In Macbeth, Fi | | N 


Or have we eaten of che inſane root, 
That takes the reaſon priſoner ? ? 


12 r apleeks 40 Hictu, 


Hall 


RULE VI. 


be uſes the thing ame, tor the eln and 
ers to do it. | > 


IIGTEES ** 
In Meaſure or Meats a 170 fiat 
| ce Reaſon thus with life; | 


If I do love thee, I do love a . 
That none but fools * would teep. 


i e. would be deſirous and eager to keep. 


In the fame manner 7 175 


6 The undergrowth i 
# or F and tangling buſhes, had perplex* d 
« All path of man, or beaſt, bat "Pr _ 
© Way. 


i. e. that ſhould now or hereafter endeavour to paſs 
that way. So Euripdes in Io, /, 1326: 

"Hxoas Os f. ili. Audivi 5 guomodo me — 
i. e. inter ficere voluit. 


fro 
zen 
Let 
p ? / 


» 


1. They print, <vould reck. 

2, © Here our poet's attention was wanting. — 
was no MAN yet to endeavour to paſs that way & 
br. Bentley. N. B. Many of the paſſages. 1 1 
have above cited from Milton, tho' not taken notice 
of in the notes, have been altered or miſunderſtood. 
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In Ham 


Ke 
There 1 
In his 
Even te 


To give 


RULE vn. 


He often adds to adjtdi ves in FOR r 3 
and ſuperlative degrees, the nou marking th 
degrees. 


In King Lear, Act H. 
Corn. Theſe kind of kraves 1 know, which i 
© this plainneſs 
& Harbour more craft and more corrupter end 
< Than twenty filly c. en 

In Henry VIII. Act I. | 

„ There is no Engliſh ſoul. 

More Hronger to direct you than yourſell 
Nor is this kind of pleonaſm unuſual among he La- 
tins and Grecians. Virgil i in Ciris. 
© Quis magis optato queat eſſe beatior 010? 


Plautus in Aulul. 


ce Ita mollior ſum magis, quam * se 
Euripides in Hecuba, 5. 377. 


Oavur d ay in u EYTYXEETEPOE 
H Gor | | (2h £0 
2 


Me frequently cmits the auxiliary verb, am, is, 
are at. and litzewile ſeveral n as 24 that, e. 46 7 
a, _ 0c. |; 


In Macbeth, eee een nying n 


ce King. Is execution done on Camder yet ? 
% Or 2 thoſe in commiſſion yet return d? 


i. e. Or are not &c. 


2 vn 7 SHAKESPEARE, 263 


i + * jr | 


Þ Hamlet, AR IIL. + Va = W 
<6 But tis not 10 above, _ 

There is no ſhuMMling, there the action lies 

In his true nature; and we ourſelves compelled 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 


To give in evidence. 
i In Macbeth, Act V. 77 85 


4 Malc. Tm oung, but ſomething 
na You may * diſcern of him through, me : and 


225 
To offer up a weak, 2 innocent 1 
T' appeaſe an angry 
e. and tis wiſdom. | 
The particle that is omitted, in Macbeth AQ II. 
Go bid thy :miſtreſs, when my drink is ready 
She firike upon the bell. 


A omitted, in King Lear, Act IT. 
Be ſimple anſwerer : for we know the truth. 


e. Be a ſimple anſwerer : anſwer directly. 


To, the ſign of the infinitive N omitted, in 
acbeth, Act III. 


< I am in blood 
Stept in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 


Returning were as tedious as ge o er 
e. as to go o er. 


1. You may ſee ſomething to your advanta 25 by be⸗ | 
nying me, Mr. Theobald reads, * of Aiſcern, 


ſerve, AS . 
PT, ws 


de 
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, The * 5 caſe, nin] 


* 2 e 
15 nee 


1 Fy — * 


As omitted, in like manner as the Latins omit x 
and the Greeks 46. * in 12 5 


Act V. 


* x i they lie 
c Chickens, the way which they floop'd ale 


So Horace, L. 2. Ep. 2. . 28. 

Poſt hoc vehemens ns et ſbi et bol 
Iratus pariter. 

And in his poetics, 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus 
a Interpres. © ; 5 


i e. ke 2 ſervile tranſlator. | And Sophoclesi 


Oedip. Col. 138. 


M 4 Feile do eee ANOMON, 
Schol. ive 70 "OR 77 3, W5 do 


KUL . 


| He _ But, for , than: Or, for b 
Fore Once, once for all, peremptorily : From, » 
account of : Nor, for not only: Nor do two neg: 
tives allways make an affirmative, but deny mo 
ſtrongly, as is well known from the Greek 5 7 
modern French languages. 


| In the Tempeſt Act J. 


* Fo think but — of my S 


i. e. otherwiſe than nobly. See Mr. Theobald's nott 
_ B. III. c. 3. ſt. 16. 


(„ þ 


Daniel 


the den. 


ne et Vi 
LXXX 
VOIR, 


N I 


on SHAKESPEARE, 265 


« But this I read; that uit If Ney 


© Tho her ca ll hd her ed lo 


i e. unleſs you afford her &c. 
In Cymbeline. Act II. 
Phi. And 1 RY | 


cc brance 
&« Is yet freſh in their grief. 
Or loak, i. e. before he * 80 — iakin 
tranſlation of Virgil. Aen. I, 9 


« Multa quoque et bello paſſus, dum 8 
&© urbem 
« Inferretque deos Latio. 


Grete payne in battelles ſufferit he alto 
or he his goddis brocht in Latio. | 


Daniel VI, 14. And. the Sn at Rei- 


bones in pieces or ever. OP came at the bottom F 
the den. 


In Much ado Hot nothing, AQ . 


« Pedro. Look what will ferve, 1 is fit; "tis "tis once 
& thou lovſt; 
« And I will fit thee with the remedy. 


GRE on ED 


4 x Cit. Once, if he do require our voices, we 
e ought not to deny him. 


8⁰ the Greeks uſe Arat, n omnino, pla- 


ne et vere From whence our tranſlators: Pſalm 
LXXXIX, 35. Once have I fworn, LXX. dna 


Gras All. 11. God hath ſpoken once. Arat 
Nn 6 dees, 1 i. e. as Suidas Beute it, erepasllrbe 
9 M e LACY 


* He'll: grant the tribute, ſend the arrearages, 
« Or look upon our Nn, whole. remem- 
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7 ew. i. e. once for all, peremptorily, And 


* the paſſage in the epiltle to the Hebrews, VL 

is to be explained, Tode ATIAZ Puliodiles, qui 
vere Pp omnino ſunt illaminati. And ſemel is uſed 
ſometimes in this ſenſe by the pureſt Latin authors. 


Milton, III, 233. 3 
e ner al 


at Can never ſeek, once dead in ſins, and loſt. 


i. e. once for all, 3 Homer uſes ANA z 
in the ſame ſenſe 05. . Z . 


BGA AH AZ gg * u ad aro 3 9.5 sx αοπν 


From, on account of. In Coriolanus, Act III. 
* Com. I have been conſul, and can ſhew Nen 


« Rome 
c Her enemies marks upon me. 


From Rome, on account of Rome, in her ſervice. 
So Milton in Samſon Agoniſtes, y. 8. 


. O wherefore was my birth from heav'n faretold 
4 'T wice by an angel 

« And from ſome great aft | 
« Or benefit reveal'd to Abraham's race? 


i. e. on account of ſome great act or benefit &c. 


* Net, for not only. In Coriolanus, Act III. 


. << Sic. As now at laſt. 
« Giv'n hoſtile ſtroaks, and that not in the pre- 
c fence 
“ Of dreaded juſtice, but on the ain | 
cc That do diltribute it. 


not in the preſence, i. e. not only i in the preſence 
&c. So the Latins uſe don, for non modo and the 
Greeks YO for OY MONON. Jn Theocrtue ob 
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OYK i. e. 8 122 80 Lo nginus Tw Year Or 1 ·. 
bci, a T1 &rugiay * inoinow x10. Homer 


has poetically feigned not only the nature of Gods, 
but likewiſe their misfortunes eternal. thus 


ought to be interpreted St. John VII, 22. Ai vero 


Mwons Je wx V v poly T1 Tigelopwyr, OYX 37s * Ta Mwoiug 
1905, UNA” ix rd walligar. where a N is for öbv, and 


it ſhould be thus tranſlated, Not that it 15 of Mo ofes 


only, bat likewiſe of the fathers. 


In Julius Caeſar, AR III. 1s DF HR 


ee Brut. There is no harm intended to * 
4 perſon, i | 
is Nor to no Roman elle. - 1. : : 


In Macbeth, Act I. © 


& Nor tongue, nor heart, cannit concei ve 10 


6 name thee. 
RU 


He ules the abſtract for the concrete. vie. companiters 
for companions : youth, for young perſons : reports, 
for people wha made the reports. 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. 


© Ant. And have my ane from ſome true 
reports 
6 That drew their ſwords with u me. 


In King Richard II. . 
© Mowb. O let my ſoveraign turn away his face, - 
« And bid his ears a little wu be deat, | 


% 


a * 


1. See —_—_ 4 P- I 30. 

1. Some read, reporters. N. B. Moſt of the readings, 
which are brought as examples, have been altered in 
ſome editions or other, of our poct. ; 


M 2 | ö 
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ſcelus for ſceleſtus. Andria Act V. Scelus quem bit 


— — . » 4 
N — n ESD - OE SR _ », —— m 
— — o _ 7 — — 
— — 


46 His chief delight and favour. 


i. e. one ſo perfect as Deſdemona. 


„ + : ” 
de IS 
FEE 


7 Till I have told this flander of his blood, 
« How God and good men hate fo foul a liar. 
this flander, i. e. this ſlanderer. So Terence uſe 


laudat. And Virgil has this figure in a * in- 
tricate paſſage. Aen. V, 541. 


46 Nec bonus Eurytio prælato invidit honori. 


Nor did the good Eurytio envy him the Preeminence 
of honor. So "twill be conſtrued : but honori, is, 


Ahe honorable 125 art, prelato, which was 1 fre er'd 
before bim. As Milton, III, 664. 


** But chiefly man 


i. e. his favourite. In Othello AQ J. perfettion 
1. 6. one ſo perfect. 


It is a judgment maim'd, and moſt imperfect, 
That will confeſs perfection ſo could err 
Againſt all rules of nature. 


RULE XL 


Tocompleat the conſtruction, there is, in the 


latter part of the ſentence ſometimes to be ſup- Tere 


Plied ſome word, or phraſe from the former part, 


either expreſſed, er tacitly ſigniffed. | 2 if 
In Homer, II. V. 579 . Nobi 


Le 675 2 aur; AIK ATN, x) 6 ETwa Ones 
y irh Ren Aargen. 1 EIA vag £0. 


The adjedtive beim, in the latter part of ths 5 | 
tence, agrees with dien tacitly ſignified i in Mrd.! „ 7 
And thus Euſtathius, vraxzrior » Sixn, 5 N | 
BgTa iv gnjpals di. In 


. They have corrected, ets 


e 


5 


on SHAKESPEARE. 


In the Tempeſt A V. 


cc. The ſtrongeſt ſugoeſtion 
« Our worſer faves 2 an, 
i. e. can ſuggeſt. 


In Macbeth Act IV. 


& I dare not ſpeak much further, 
« But cruel are the times, when we are traitors/ 
6 And do not- know our ſelves. 


viz. to be traitors. | 


RULE XIL 


ther elliptical. 


The grammarians term this d ben. Inſtances 
from the ancients are numberleſs, but it may be ne- 
A1 to mention one or twa.. In Terence. Hec. 


Nam 70s omnes, quibus eſt alicunde aliquis ob- 
ec jectus labos, 


“ Omne quod. eſt interea tempus, en id 


5 reſcitum eſt, lucro eſt. | i 


Terence begins the price with a nominative caſe, 


as if he ſhould finiſh it with lere habermus + but yet 
does finiſh it, as if he in the beginning had written 


Nobis omnibus. Leſt any one ſhould think the ſen- 
tence is to be thus ſupplied, Quod attinet ad nos 


omnes, or with «ae, L will add a ſimilar place from 


Plautus in Poen. Act III. Sc. III. 


60 „ , fi te di ment, e tuam rem n ccf 0 . 


he ules the Nominative cafe abſolute ; or ra- 


as 5 + = 
* * 
ME 
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| The ſentence begins as if he would end it with be- Hebe. 
| caſionem nactus es; but it ends, as if in the begin- the c 
ning he had fad 7751. And Hirtius Bell. Afr, C. Furip 
25. © Rex Juba, cognitis Caeſaris difficultatibus, 
copiarumque paucitate, non eft viſum dare ſpa- 


Ho. "7 
tium convaleſcendi. | 
b 
| | h 
| "Hale al, = 
| vc ne” majeſty and we, that have free n it W jo; NN 
= 1: * „ touehes us not. br ile 
F : - 


He begins with a nominative caſe, as if he would 
ſay, what care we, it touches us not + but cutting | 
ſhort his ipeech makes a ſoleciſm. Many kinds of I * H 
theſe embarraſſed ſentences there are in Shake- © IL 
Ipeare. And have not the beſt authors their 4#v2- 

_ Aoyias as the grammarians call them, ſeeming in- 
accuracies, and departure from the common and 

| «trite grammar? 


RULE XIII. 


Be makes a ſudden tranſition from the plural 
mumber to the ſingular. 0 
.CC- 
And ſo likewiſe do the moſt approved writers of 8 
antiquity. | Th 
Terence in Eunuc. Act II. | | Fo 
c Dij boni quid hoc. morbi eſt ? adeon-  homi- [wh 
| nes immutarier mo 
4 Ex amore, ut non cognoſcas. eundem . 8 for 
On which paſſage thus Donatus, More ya a plu- Cre 
rali numero ad ſingularem ſe convertit. Here eun- "5A 
dem agrees with heminem included and underſtood in RR 
the plural homines. Sophocles i in Elect. 7. 1415. 5 
ct 


| N ol. TTNAIK E 25 4 r 
| | Tad. TEgyor, 6 c cive TIPOEMENE, 


IT gb. 


the chorus, he conſiders them as one or mung. 


“ Your reaking villany. 4 
M 4 Iz 


IR. = rler 
„ 2 * 7-405 
* if Wo 7 * 
e 


* 5 2 . NG we 


. | = | 

on SHAKESPEARE, «© 221 
Nlgzoper for ergo. As the. ſpeech is directed to 
Euripides i in Phaen: . 403: 


» &# 


T6 OYDAEIN To doro xis; 5 
Ex fab ppfyr5 01, 8% EXET wg‘. 


In the ſecond verſe 3 Guys is to be i upplied. St. 
Paul in his epiſtle to the Galatians vi, 1. TMEIE 


40; —— aadaglicte d. T048To0y i Tveupoatls r- 


orie. EKOIINN oexuloy PR) 9 o THueacy 9, Sd © 
ton 1 in a remarkable paſſage, IX, 1182. | 


„Thus it ſhall befalt 
Him, who” to worth in women over-truſting, 


C Lets her will rule; reſtrain ſhe will not brook. 
> hes with ſuch tranſitions ; 8 1 will men- 


tion one, becauſè Shakeſpeare has exactly its paral- 


lel. Decius cum ſe devoveret, et equo admiſſo 
in mediam aciem Latinorum irruebat, aliquid 
% de voluptatibus ſuis cogitabat? nam ubi 2am 
& caperet. De Fin. II, 1 Res e the relative eam. a- 


grees with voluptatem, * be ſupplied from volup- 
| tatibus ; juſt as in Antony and Cleopatra Act II. 


Ay powers are creſcent, 115 and my auguring hope 


4 Says. it will come to th' f 


The relative it agrees, and is to be referred to 


Power underſtood in the plural powers, By the by þ 


when Shakeſpeare put theſe: words in Antony's 


mouth, he had a view to what Mahomet fait in a 


_ fort of prophetic rapture, That! he would make his 


creſcent a full moon. 

In Timon Act III. 
« Who ſtuck and ſpangled you with Aatteries, 
& Waſhes it off, and ſprinkles in your faces 
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1 In Macbech A III. ic: 
7 . . And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, foros 
1 When mine is blanch'd with fear. , = 
| In Antony and Cleopatra Act Il. 9 h 
| -, $. You are abus d intrit 
j « Beyond the mark of thought ; and the h:gh 4 
| % Gods * Li 

| &. Todo you juſtice, make his miniſters 1 


Of us, and thoſe that love you. 


This tranſition is very frequent among the ancients, prints 
from ſingular to plural, and plural to ſingular, 
when the deity. is mentioned: and one reafon may I} Li 
be becauſe they conſidered Deity, as one or many. i 7 


NUL E —_ - And 
* de ſhortens words by fttibing off the firs or 


laſt ſyllable : and ſometimes \FUKLYENS your 8 60 T 
adding a Latin texmitiation. «.W 


— —_— —— — rs 


Tis very cuſtomary i in our Lei to aulke off 
the firſt ſyllable. Hence we ſay, ſample, for ex- beine 
ample: ſpit ie, for hoſpital &c. &c. In Shake- ent 
ſpeare among many other, mende, for amends. * 
nie, for defile: tend, for defend: torte, for in- ml bs 
force, reinforce : point, for appointments ; conte, I Sifu 
for enſconce &c. &c. Uailful, for e In I Thi 


Meaſure for Meaſure Act IV. N 
11 He ſays to varlful purpoſe. 5 1 85 
iſcis 

i. e. to a purpoſe which will fully avail. Serving, gare 
for obſerving : In Timon of Athens Act J. too m 


* Apem. What a coil's here, 
E- 0 Serv erving of becks and jutting out of bums? 


i. e. 
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i e. obſerving one another's nods and bows. | So 
ſervans for obſervans, among the Ein 


Nor is it unuſual with Shakeſpeare to ſtrike off a 
of words. 


So he uſes oſtent, for oftentation : : intrince,- for 


ſyllable, or more, from the latter part 
intrinſt ele, or intricate: in K. Lear Act II. 


« Like rats oft bite the holy cords atwaine, 
60 Which are too intrince t unlooſe. 


i. e. too intimen, too perplext. Mr. — 


N _ 
ec Like rats oft bite the holy _—_ in ce 


1 intrinſicate 4 unloofe. 
And lets us fairly know the old books of 1 


read, 


1 Like rats oft bite the holy copds atwaine - 
68: Which are t intrince, to unlooſe. c 


How came Mr. Theobald, who valued himſelf for 
being a critic, to give us the gloſs for the original 
word? Atwain, is an old word uſed by Chaucer, 
for in two, aſunder,. in twain. And then his o- 
ther correction is too bold; he comes like an un- 
ſkilful ſurgeon to cut and laſh, when he ſhould heal. 


This ſhortning of words is too much the genius of 


our language: and from hence the etymologiſts 


now how eaſy tis to trace porpoiſe from porens- 
p:/crs ; oſtrich, from Fpedoxnpnne-: to rar, from 


gar g Nc. &c. and many more of the like forty: 


too numerous here to be mention d. "EY 
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274 
On the other hand he lengthens words b ving 
ms Lara. mc ff 


| | 4 Oh, ſuch a deed, 
ce As from the body of contraction plucks 


„The very ſou), and ſweet religion makes 
A rhapſody of words. 


contraction, i. e. contract. | 


This lengthening of words, and giving them ter- 
minations, was the firſt improvement of languages, 
which originally, perhaps chiefly, conſiſted of un- 
declined monoſyllables. This ſeems to be the caſe 
of the politeſt language in the world, the Greek 
language. The old Greek word for a houſe was 
AO, afterwards they added the termination, and cal- 
led it dc, Barley was KPI, afterwards xe+99 and 

| Xgipuvoy: in vain, MATIE, afterwards fue: d- 
gain, or backwards, All i. e. iniow : eaſily PA i. e. 
84 ter. BPI, afterwards g and Beidpos. AATIHI 
i. e. &apile. And ſo of many other words, which 
are not by any abbreviations ſhortened, as the gram- 
marians tell us; but were the old original words, 
brought again into faſhion and uſe by the poets, 
juſt as our Shakeſpeare and Milton ee choſe the 

xon and obſolete words. 

T O theſe rules many others may eaſily be ad- 
ded; but what has already been ſaid, may lead the 
way to a right reading of our author. Concerning 
the ſtrict propriety of all theſe rules, as bein a 
actly ſuitable to the ger nius of our language, 
not at all concerned: tis ſufficient for my purpoſe F 


they are Shakeſſ peare's rules. But one thing more 
ſtill remains of yo little conſequence to our poet's 
honor, and that is the ſettling and adjuſting his 
metre and rhythm. For the not duly attending to 
this, has occaſion'd ſtrange alterations in his plays: 


no proſe hobbles into verſe, now again verſe 1s 
2 
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grade into proſe; here verſes are 8 where 
they ſhould be continued; and there joined where 
— y ſhould be broken. And the chief reaſon of 
theſe alterations of his verſes ſeems to proceed from 
the ſame cauſe, as the changing his words and ex- 
— 3 that is, the little regard we pay to our 

t's art. 

Dryden ſays that Milton acknowledged to him, 
that Spencer was his original: but his original in what, 
Mr. Dryden does not tell us: certainly he was not 
his original in throwing aſide that Gothic bondage 
of jingle at the end of every line; twas the example 
of our BEST ENGLISH" TRAGEDIES here he fol- 
lowed; 3 HIS. HONOURED SHAKESPEARE. And 
from him, as well as from Homer and Virgil he 
ſaw what beauty would reſult from variety. 

Our ſmootheſt verſes run in the iambic Fol 4 
bes citus, as Horace terms it; becauſe we haſten 
from the firſt to the ſecond . ſyllable, . that . chiefly 
ſtriking the ear. And our epie verſe conſiſts of five 
feet or meaſures, according to common ſcanſion. 


it fã ded on'the "17 _ cock: 
1 2 a 


Verſes all of this PREP, would ſoon tire the ear, 
for want of variety: he therefore mixes the trocha- 
ie foot. 
* deadiind 3 . 

12 1 5 
And how beautifully are trochees intermixed-in the. | 


following, where lady Macbeth ſpeaks un a hurry. 
and agitation of mind? 


Which ho 2 aĩght —Hes Hes air ie. it. 


1. Dryden's preface to his Fables. 
2. Milton's preface to his Paradiſe loſt. 


3. Milton's poem en Shakeſpeare, ann. * 
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The tribrac is likewiſe uſed by our poets, as equiva- 
tent in time and meaſure to the iambic. oh 
80 Milton II, 302. | : | 


1 22 fta ite deep p fen ALS | 


4 1 y mm in K. Now, 


Tag. 8 milny fa [em REF ou TAR 
which has the fame effect as that in Virgil. 
| ————<* Procumbit humi bos. 


˙ 155 


— CC Ruit oceano nox. 


But the great art in Milton, of placing a ſpondee 
in the fifth place, ought not here to be omitted ; 

this occaſions pauſe and delay, and calls for the 
reader's attention : ſo in the ſeventh book, where 


God ſpeaks to Chaos, N26 


AE * eres thou Deep, -nows 
5 


No ſpondee in the fifth phice in Greek or Latin 
| verſes can equal this beauty; and no poet did ever 
equal it, but Shakeſpeare. In Macbeth. 


w zee 6-6 wy 15 gra peice! 


11 the ſpondaic foot, then the u__eb, as of equal 
time, may likewiſe he admitted. ; 


Othello. And give' thy worſt. 


3 the wörftlüf worde, lag · God my Liord'pirddn. me, 
rr e 
d „ . , - | Spfak 


tain C 


1 


e on e p e a 27 
Speak tö e thou An g rritſSrittas | 
1 5 


„r 


2 to the ghoſt: thoſe anapeſts pt ed mz; whit 


b3u art, have 2 beautiful effect, as they ſhew a cer- 


tain confuſion on a. ſurpriſe. Spirit is a monoſyl. 
able, and ſo conſtantly uſed i in ilton. OY if 


SHAKESPEARE has ſeveral hemiſtiques ; 3-x 
poetical licence that Virgil introduced into the Latin 


a bo but there have not been wanting hands, to 
fill theſe broken verſes up for both the poets. It 


may not be diſpleaſing to the reader to point out 
ſuch kind of bor. wes Fog in Virgil. In the ſixth 


Aeneid, the hero ſpeaks. to the Sibyl. 


“ Foliis tantum ne carmina am 
“ Ne turbata volent, rapidis ludibria ventis : 
* Ipfa canas, oro. Finem dedit ore loquendi. 


The river God Tyber is ſpeaking. er himſelf 


Aen. VIII. | 5 1 5 


64 Ego ſum, pleno quem n cernis. / 
0 Stringentem ripas, et pinguia culta ſecantem 
“ Coeruleus Te Coelo gratifſimus amnis. 


Some other f uſpected places may be pointed atv 
but I ſubmit to the judgment of the reader, whether 
he can think theſe additions, any other than botehes 
in poetry: and how much more virgilian would theſe 
verſes appear, n left.as L howe-hane: reached, 


them 7 


IT make not to be forgotten that NS. 


has many words, either of admiration or exclama- 


tion, Kc. out of the verſe. Nor is this without ex- 
ample 


a4 = — ao - 
— IT 22> ” — —_ 
— ——— —— . — 
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ample in the Greek avis. In the en 


Euripides J. . 


S 
Odx irs Jurlav orig io Hubb⸗ 
Sophocles in Aj. V. 74. 
| is is. | 
Nea av 5 cg ag 0 EY Th 4557 
IIA emrepon gr, 5 n Oar + 70 Bea dus 3 1 
And again J. 1021. | 
oe * 
70 Ixxdnvor, ws þ 790 75 WG aN z. | 


In Hamlet Act Es 


© Gh. So art thou to revenge, when chow ſhalt: 


„&“ hear. 
c Ham. What? 


oe 
And preſently after, - 


& Gh. If thou didſt ever thy dear father ve : 
«© Ham. Oh heaven! 


Gh. Revenge his foul and moſt | unnatural 


& murther |! | > 
«© Ham. Murther! 
be Gh. Murther moſt foul, AS in the beſt it is. 


gr Othello A& III. 


„ Oth. Oh, yes, and went between. us very at 


Jago. Indeed! 


*-Oth. Indeed! ay, indeed. Diſcern'f thou ought 
in that? 


And in many other plabes exactly after the caſt of 
the ancient plays. There are ſome poetic liberties 
that our author takes, ſuch as lengthening words in 
ſcanſion, as 207“ nẽſi, fideler, angery, Henry, Sarifant, cãp- 
tai _ om; dexire, villas in, fire, —_ grace, gr&at &c. bece 


_VOSSIFS 


II. 


Lol 


ut 
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| 'VOSSIUS ſpoke very. ignorantly of our, lan- 


guage when he aſſerted that our verſes run all as it 
were, in one meaſure, without Ne of mem- 
bers or parts, or any regard to the natural quanti- 
ties of ſyllables, 8 1 theſe ſubliantives a8 
much trochees, conduct, conſort, cõntęſt, &c. and 
the verbs from theſe ſubſtantives, as much iambics, 
conduct, conſort, contiſt, &c. as any Latin or Greek 
words whatever? Again, 81 7 FR nature, 
venture, &c. have all the firſt ſyllable long. How- 
ever our poſition in the main determines the quan- 
tity, and a great deal is left to the ear. 

But let us take any verſe in Milton or Shake- 
ſpeare, for example. „ 


Say 1 © heav*n[hides _—_— from'thy VIEW» 
1 1 


And tranſpoſe the words, 


Say N _—— thy|view hides. 

« | 3 7 4. Ek 
who cannot feel the difference, even ſuppoſing he 
could not give a reaſon for it? 


THE greateſt beauty in diction is, when it cor- 
reſponds to the ſenſe. This beauty our language, 
with all its diſadvantages, can attain; as I could 
eaſily inſtance from Shakeſpeare and Milton. We 
have harſh, rough conſonants, as well 'as the ſoft 
and melting, and theſe ſhould ſound in the ſame 
muſical key. This rule is moſt religiouſly obſerved 
by Virgil; as is likewiſe-that of varying the paufe 
and ceſura, or as Milton expreſſes it, the ſenſe being 
variouſly drawn out from one verſe into another. For 


it is variety and uniformity that makes beauty; and, 


for want of this, our riming poets ſoon tire the ear: 


for rime neceſſarily hinders the ſenſe from being va- 


riouſly 
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ri0ufly drawn out from one verſe to another. The 
who avoid this Gothic bonda ge, are un donable 
if they don't ftudy this variety, when hak&ſpeare 
and on have ſo finely led them the way. 


But to treat this matter, eee, his metre, 
ſomewhat more exactly: tis obſe that when 


the iambic verſe has its juſt number of ſyllables, 


tis called acatalectic; when deficient in a ſyllable 
catalectic; when a foot is wanting to compleat the 
dipod, according to the Greek ſcanſion, brachycata- 
lectie; ; when exceeding 1 in a ſyllable, hypercatale#lic, 


The iambic monometer acatalectic, of two feet. 
gn 


ae, pa w| 
3 
* [ => 11 
5: it * Is _ 
1 nĩght y * all 
| For Hec || aha Haml, 


5s. Two trllths 1 ire töld Mac be 
2 


Iambic monometer mera of two fect 
and a ſemiped, 


6.•— „ 


n IL 

; an 

ee [7 beg | not 
Then view | the cow 1 ard 
Ind rer j Go gr | bag 


M ach, 


ſet. 


Et. 


een SHAKESPEARE. | 


an, 4e 5 5 . Acts | 
3. 
Bes [| tis It || 12 qi 
EN 
Till then f| Zaoagh || c6me Friends 


© Spry || the 35 [| with ne 
if s1ght l and ſhape [| be trũe 
why then || my lõve || adicu As you like its 


TE n dimeter one; better 3 
by the anacreontic; of three feet and one ſemiped. 
ee, M | arge, In. 
Piter || ard A bo bus 
Niy-come let's a } tögs i thee : 
; king || Sf ſhreds U cy | chex 
It 7 A peer 1 leſs kinſ | wa, 
_ all || chings & un The 3 ing 


3 
110 3 if three eirs d my theo. 


The jambi dimeter acatalecticy of four fee... 


att, Ee W | a. 3 rin 


3, 1 
bt prif 1 ca gens U möõrtã Ham 


3 ' 
in thin der light | niog ind 17 In rain 


3 
i 
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The iambie dimeter h 
— * in the alcaic vers, « of four feet and 
"_ 
wi, peer. | was Maps Tis R. 
Wn ri || rx quie [| Liris || quis | ta 

1 2 . - a. 

Hamlet Act III. 5 
a brd || ther's mir habt. Prãy. 1 cãn l not 

ol 2 3 4 

Othello Act III. e 
Damn her, lud minx! [| 5h !' damn || her, damn it her! 

i 2 3 = al 

Timon of Athens Act III. 

Biit yet || they could']] hive wiſht || thy knew [| not 


Book III 


* 


The iambic trimeter brachycatalectic, of five _ 
which is our. common heroic verſe. 
PO _ o | was i, 740 %, 
1 2 
Süis n et Ip || (a Re [| ma vi 1 
„ Me e/ * 4 3 
If thõu | hit a || ny ſound || dr ũſe I of voice 
1 2 3. 4 9 


The iambic trimeter. cataledic, of five feet and 
a ſemiped; 


A A a. | wa Na, rie dog, x 
OO 3 4 5 
Mei || reni || det in || d6ms || laci || nar 
2 -3 4 n 
Biit t5 || bz fãfe || ly this | olir fears || In Bin [| que 
I. 2 „ + >. 
Nick deep || and In || his * | Alty 1 of na U ture 
JL - 3. 4 5 1 


Ham: 


Verſes 


verſe 


ypercatalectic,, the thin Milton 


p + he 
fix feet 


8 = - 


GEbg {EV 
EE 
Bea || tu 
$54 
Oth 
That ci 
1 

Ant 
The os | 
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eres of this meaſure are very frequent, both in 
" Milton and Shakeſpeare, 


The iambic trimeter acatalectic, or ſenarian of 
fix feet: 


_ Kü | w. Nn is | Hop; x o+- 


— 2: — u 3 2 4 ai 5 - 
pe: j| tus 11 || le qui || pröcül nẽzõ | eris 


Othello. | 
That can || thy light || rela || mine. When i've plũck' d the roſe 
1. * 3 4 1 1 
Antony and Cleopatra. 
The os || tenti || tiòn of || Sur love H which left i uon 
* % > 
Hamlet. 
That fa 10 ther lõſt | 16R his And the ll ſur vi [| ver bound, 
1. 2 36 <4 wt 6. 


SHAKESPEARE uſes not only the 3 
but the trochaic meaſure. As for example, the 
trochaie dimeter brachyeatalectic, commonly called 
the ithyphallic, conſiſting of three trochees. | 


| Biccks [] Bacche || -Bicch# 3 
where haſt || thou been || sifler, Macb. 


T he trochaic dimeter catalectic; 2 ſort of verſe 
Ariſtophanes was fond of, when he ridicuPd Euri- 
ptdes, conſiſting of three trochees and a 1 


8 


Non & || bir ne || air || n 


T. 2 3 Hon 
When the || hürly ad $ 1 done 
I. 2 3 r 
Whea the || bättle's || 16 and || wons _ Mach, 
L ER = 


Softly: 


* 
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4 6 Book It 


Softly || ſweet in || Ly dian 1 meaſure- 
Toon he I Row's his | ful to || pleaſure. 


e 
The an tetrameter catalectic of ſix 8 and 


eloling with a trochee and a ſemiped, what the 
Greeks call nollanAus. | 


Ariſtoph. 
Ty, vn wo | z geo, tut] rabrd, E rot.] To; Dep; 
1 2 3 4 3 5 3 
* or || drinking || fencing l nn quärréllIng ||dribbinz 30 
2 3. „„ 6 


Is may go 

— * 

| This dancing meaſure is very proper to. the cha- 
rater of Polonius, a droll humorous old courtier ; 


| and the mixture of the trochaic has no bad effect. 
The verſes are thus to be ordered. * Hamlet, 


Act. fl. 
| 4. are * nate and, moſt knotun' 
To youth, and liberty. R. As. gaming my Lord. 


P. Ay or drinking, fencings fiveari 1g. quarrelling 
drabbing, you may g 


So far. R. M5 Lord, that would. avon him. 


a verſe; which verſes conſiſt of anapeſts, ſpon- 
dactyls; and ſometimes i is en the 20 


proceenſmat cus; as 


„ 


* 5 | — | Ouyas 0 os | ur mw Earip Ort. 
The anapeſtic monometer n of two feet. 


| Sex, — a yan. 
1 * 


Tas 


* 


Nor is Shakeſpeare without inſtances of che anz \ 


If 


4 
1 


2 en „ 


1 a 

8 3 . . 

>= 2 . Jul. in Caei. 

-Over bill || över —_— 
| A 2 

Through baſh || OA brizr, 

4 
'Gver park || övër ble 
1 1 
Through AGod [| through fire 


1 1 6 wander *. ry wheres 


* 
Midfurmer' 8 Night 8 Dream Act I 


In the groũnd li ap ns, 
Fl Apply || :6 your eye 


Gentle 18ver l remedy, | 
When thou wakſt || thou takft 
| Tos delight 4 1 in the eight 


of thy former _ s eys. 


Theſe verſes are in the Midſummer Night s 


dream Act III. and ought to have been N ac- 
AP manikurs../ ft i 4 


"Theſe meaſures are all Io aprecable 1 to the genius 
of our language, that Shakeſpeare's fine ear and 
{kill are ſeen in what he us, as well as in what 


he omits. Sir Philip ydney, who was a ſcholar 


{as noblemen were in queen lizabeth's reign). but 
wanted Shakeſpeare's ear, has dragged into our 
language verſes, that are enough to ſet one's ear an 
edge: thus for inſtance the elegiac verſes, 


rortüneſnã türeſiõve long hã ve cõnſtẽndd à boũt mẽ 
Which ſhoũ ld mõſt mize, ries caſt 6a Aſwörme that Ii am. 


Sir Philip Sydney thought, like Voſſius, that ſuch 
a number of ſyllables was the only thing wanting, 


and that we had no long or ſhort words in our lan- 


Suage 2 
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guage ; but he was much miſtaken. His ſapphicy 
are worſe, if poſſible, than his elegiacs : and fat 


if mine eys cin ſpeak48 dö heirty Strand. 


So much miſtaken oftentimes are learned men, (=. 
when they don't ſufficiently conſider the peculiar enough 
genius, and diſtinguiſhing features, as it were, of that al 
one language from another. ö the co 
THE reader has now a plan exhibited before words 
him, partly intended to fix, if poſſible, the volatil Ion, 4 
ſpirit of criticiſm ; and partly to do juſtice to Shake- and fo; 
ſpeare, as an artiſt in dramatic poetry. How far e **P 
have ſucceeded im this attempt muſt be left to his and m 
judgment. But it is to be 'remember'd, that things es; 
are not as we judge of them, but as they exiſt in beauty 
their own natures, independent of whim and ca- I ſome 
price. So that I except againſt all ſuch judges, as I ment 
talk only from common vogue and faſhion ; * why Ibs ſ 
really *tis juſt as people like—we have different men. 
* taſtes now, and things muſt be accommodated | ful 
te to them.” They who are advanced to this pitch For : 
of barbariſm, have much to unlearn, before they tho 1 
can have ears to hear. Again, I can hardly allow I neſs; 
thoſe for judges, who ridicule all rules in poetry; ¶ dity. 
for whatever is beautiful and proper is agreeable to IU 
rule: nor thoſe who are for ſetting at variance art 
and nature. And here I have Shakeſpeare's authori- 
ty, who, in the Winter's Tale, ſays very finely, 
The art itſelf is nature for what is the office of 
art, but to ſhew nature inits perfection? Thoſe only 
therefore ſeem to me to be judges, who knowing 
what is truly beautiful in general, have ſcience and 
art ſufficient to apply this knowledge to particulars. 
If the plan likewiſe here propoſed were follow- 
ed, the world might expect a much better, at leaſt 
a leſs altered edition from Shakeſpeare's own * 
? | ; | an 


"TX. 


. — 
2 
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m has yet been publiſhed. In order for this, all 
: Various readings of authority ſhould faithfully 
and fairly be cdllated, and* exhibited before the 
reader's eyes; and, with ſome little ingenuity, the 
beſt of theſe ſhould be choſen, and placed in the 
text. As to conjectural emendations, I have faid 
enough of theſe already. Nor can I but think, 
that a ſhort interpretation would be not amiſs, when 
the conſtruction is a little embarraſſed, or where 
words are uſed not ſtrictly according to the com- 
ati] Inon acceptation, or fetched from other languages: 
e- and ſome remarks could not but appear requiſite, 
to explain the poet's alluſions to the various cuſtoms 
his and manners, either of our own, or foreign coun- 
tries; or to point out, now and then, a hidden 
beauty: but this ſhould be done ſparingly ; for 


C = 
0 
bo A 
> 


in 
a- {ſome compliment is to be paid to the reader's judg- 
as ment: and ſurely, if any critics are contemptible, 
hy tis ſuch as, with a fooliſh admiration, ever and 
nt anon are crying out; How fine! what a beauti- 


1 77 


ed “ ful ſentiment ! what ordonnance of figures, &c 
h For to admire, without a reaſon for admiration, 
y tho' in a ſubject truly admirable, is a kind of mad- 
W _— and not to admire at all, downright ſtupi- 
F's 0 ItY. | | | Se 
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Alliteratio. 214, 215. 


 ANToninvus, Marcus, explained. 31, n. correcba. 218. 


Apoſiopeſis, a figure in rhetoric Ao ty Shakeſpeare 


Arne NIANS, riſe and 3 a dramatic et among 


tic wr 


1ND E *I = 


f JATAVI 
TE B. Tien flew th Page : the letter US 
bo | £ note. ] | 
e T 0 R 8 (tage,) lei * 9 5, &e ; 8 
Apis on, noted. 74, n. 195. | * 
Admiration, how the palſton is to * raiſed, 54.5 55, n. 1 wp 
, correc 


ADonis, his ardent. 140, des: # 
AESCHYLUS, his improvement of the flage. 9 97, & o 
Afftont. 249. 3 
ALcyonivs, Petrus, cited and corredted. 34, n. 


Ambition, zts Fects. 40, 41, &c. 7 
ANACREON, ſpurious. 232, 233. 

dreedin 
Brawl 
Drap. 
Srighi 


explained and corrected. 172, 194, &C. 
AnTony, Mark, his character. 77, 86. 
APoLLonius, Rhodius, corrected. 144, n. 


B. II. Sea. IV. 3 
Arbitrary power, ſee Tyranny. - Buffoc 
ARki1PuRoO, a verſe of his, cited 9 Stobæus, at Boffoor 

172. DURNE: 


ARrISTARCHUS, 128. 

AR1STOPHANES, explained, 147, 195, 210, 21 I, 257. 
Bis Seholiaft corrected. 104, n. 

AR1STOTLE, in his poetics explained, paſſim. explained 
and corrected. 22, 23, n. 38, 39, n. 40, n. 5% 
n. 62, n. 86, n. 97, 98, n. 104, 105, n. 

ARRIAN, his diſcourſes of Epidtetus, explained. 185, 
186, n. 247. 

Arts and ſciences, perſenated. 124. Aouriſb in popular 
government, and why. 113. 


burning 
Gree 


ALED 
CALLI 
Ass lu 
CAT 11 


Charac 


72. 
e 


"them, 95, &c, Arie 


E 


lttic writers, ſee Greek authors. | 
AUGUSTUS CAESAR, ee Ocravius. is 


ATAVIA, ts erymology. 239. 

Ur. Bays. 17, n. ſee DRYDEN. 

kauty, in what it conſiſts, 61, 62, n. 3. | Beanty of 
character, 80. Of diction, 279, 280. ſee Character. 
In what the chicf beauty in poetry confiſts, 83, 84. 

ff &c. The mind neceſſarily in love with beauty. 127, 
e Truth. Hoa conſtituted in variety. 129. 


5 " ENTLEY, his critical rules examined. B. I. S. I. His 
correction of a paſſage of Virgil examined and refuted. 
& | 7. Kc. n. Of ſeveral paſſages in 2 refuted. 


86, and n. 102. n. 117, n. 150, &c. A paſſage 
in his difſertation on Phalaris, examined. LOO, 101. 
Bowles” 251. | 
Bourn. 249, 250. 
Bramble. 174. n. 
Break. 174. 
Preeding, modern Ts 16. 77. 113. 
Brawler 174. n. 

Bray. 24, n. 

Oright 174. n. 

PRITONS, /ee Engliſhmen. 

PRUTUS, his character. 76. 79. 

Buffoon. 14. n. 

poftoonery, all, or all formality. 93. 

PURNET\, biſhop, evrongly judges of Milton. 19, 20. 
Purning of the Palatine library. 33. and n. I. of the 
57 i Greek authors. 34. and n. 


art. 


Zed. 


ned Cc 


54 FCaltDONIA, its etymology. 239. 
8, Nrrinacuus, corrected. 114. n. 
5 FCassius, his character. 76. 
Car III VE, characterixed in Virgil. 133. 
Characters poetic. 69, 70, &c. Character of man. 71, 
72. proper character for tragedy, what © 43, 72. 
5 ae of charad er, 72. charackers of coe, 
tie od * 


lar 


1 N D E X. 


73. 74 and n. Anoaun characters, how ts be dra 
75, 76. confiſtency of character, 77, 78. the min 
pleaſed with this confiftency, and why, 1 80. hone 
character of poets, whether neceſſary. B. I. Sect. Xl 
Bone ſiy of Shakeſpeare's character, 81, 82. 
CHnaRLEs, firſt, king. 133, 134. 
CHARLES, lecond, king. 16, 134, 135. 


8 


| Chiv 2 a picture of ancient chivalry in Shakeſpeare 


35, &c. 


Cictko, his opinion of muſic, 32. corrected, 228, 241 
his accuracy, 237. explained, 271. his characto 
76. characterized in Virgil. 132. 

Comedy, its original and improvement, 103, &C. prope 

futjects for it. 104, 105, n. | 

Confiftency of character, ſee character. 

Courtier, a ridiculous character in Shakeſpeare. 87 

Critics. their wwhimfical rules. B. I. Sect. I. a ver 
good critical rule, 7s n. the province critics, B. II 
Sect. I. 

C ruelty, æbit hout necef ity not alloxwable in tragedy. 42 
and n. 71. 


| D 
Daemon. 162. 


Dear. 253. 
Devil, his character in "Mien, 70, 71. called b 


Shakeſpeare Monarch of the North. 179. 
Diction, poetic, 88, 89. its chief beauty, avhat 


279- 
Digamma, Aeolic. 174, n. 53, n. 


Dignity of character. 84. | 
Diocenes LAERTIus, caplained.. 102, n. 
Diowepes, the grammarian, explained. 96, n. 
Diverſions, public, 22, &c. 

Dx DEN. 17, n. 19, n. 91. 110. 214. 

Dunces, their pride and . I 15, 28, 238. 


Eonoweile, a finc inſtance of that 3 47, and n. 


ELIZABETH, Queen, ber learning, 15, n. Shakeſpear! 
abrolt 


UHC 


Sha 
Eloqu 


Te. 


EMPE 
Englif 


237 


EeiCt 


ſev 


EPIC. 


Erie 
EPI1M: 
Ev dic 
Evpwv% 
EuRI 

127 

Ver 
Evo uv 


anc 
Flatt« 
Fool, 


Form 


I N D E X. 


0 aurote a comedy at her requeſt, 87. complement TY” by” 


dra Shakeſpeare. 110, n. 115. 


e nil Eloquence, perſonated, 1 24 Alouriſbes in popular g 


Hon: verument. 113. 
+, X EurgpoclEs, corrected, 182, n. 
Engliſhmen, their taſte, 16, 17, 28, 29. 38. r. 
237. ancient Britons. 34, 35. 
EPICHARMUS, bis improvement of comedy, . &c. 
beard} Several of his verſes corrected. 105 n. 
FEPICURUS, his doctrine to be found in Homer. 90, n. 
241 ET] TW KANG, 60, n. 
acte EPIMENIDES, corrected, 30, n. 
Ev d 191, 192. 
rope Evpornpeoreuloy, 62, n. 5 
EURIPIDES, his cyclops, 290, n. 96. n. his Oreftes, 
122. Io explained, 201. Phaen, Gans 273» * 
verſe in his Medaca corrected, 198, 199. n. 
Ver EVS. a. . 


B. JI F 


Fable, of the man and his tao Wives, applied to Criiics 
42 or Shakeſpeare. 2 _ 
Fade. 176, n. 
Fanaticiſm, 77s influence on arts and ſciences, 16. 29, 
&c. n. 
P aſhion, vicious in poetry, 84. folly of judging from 
mode and fuſhion. 38. 286. 
Fathers, of the church, deſtroyed the Greet æuriters. 24s. 
and n. 
Flatter;”, Verb de picable 113, &C. 
Fool, a character in our old plays. 18. 
Formal authors. 92, 93. all fa — or all buf 


Foonery. ibid. 
FRANCE, 1“. influence on Englt i taſt and manners, 16, 


113. 
| G 
Genius, /e Daemon. 
Gorboducke, a play. 67, n. 
Gothic chivalry. 35, &c. ſee Enpliſhmen. 
Government, popular, its influence on arts and ſciences. 
i B. I. Set. XV. ſee Liberty, Tyranny. 


Ari 
"off | - 


d b 


at 


N 2 Grave 


INDE X. 


Grave auriters, 92, 93. Gravity and humour, be 

they may be blended, ibid. 
Greek avriters, their excellency, 115. ie only model 

for improvement of taſt, 126, &. how 2 many came 
to be deſtroyed, 34» and n. ancient Greek language, 

bft 274. its pronunciation, 121. how written 
in Homer's time. 157, n 

| Gagcory the great. 33. 


H 
Hand, for poxver. 186, 187. | 
Hebrews, author of the epiſtle, corrected. 224, 225 5 
Hell, variety of torments there. 181, &c. 
Hercules, Mygaytiry;. 120. 
 Hieronymo, or the Spaniſh tragedy, a play ridicalea by 
Shakeſpeare and Fohnſon. 230. n. 
High and /ow life. 84, 85. 
 HopBts, roted. 83. 
HoMER, a ſpecimen of ewriting in his time. 157, n. an 
account of his editor Ariſtarchus. 128. explained, 
56, n. 186, n. 187, 268. corrected. 54 
Honeſty, whe ther * ſte in a poet. B 
111. 
Horace, his character, 114, n. a 3 of Octa- 
bi, 114. dwells too long on the ſatyric drama, 96, 
n. paſſages explanied and defended, 86, and n. 102. 
and n. 147. ſome of the odes explained and corrected. 
1. 152, 133- 234. £35» 
Holpitality, /acred. 43, n. 
nature. 71, 72. 
Humour and gravity, ſeldom found | mixed in ** fame 
character, 92, 93. 


4 Sect. XI. 


J 
Janes, firſt, 3 1 15. 8 by Shake ſpear . 
50, 116. 
Jealouſy, 59, 60. 
Inchantments of witches. 47, 48, &c. 
Inſpiration, poetical. 14, 15. and n. 
Intereſting ſubjects of poetry, what ? 72, 44. 
S 8 Jons, 


1 


Joun, St. 2 1 

gu Jon vs, Ben. 67, &c. 81, c. 
Jupz, St. explained. 20, n. 
dell JULIAN, his 'Caefars explained, 111, 11 
came rected, 142, n. exflained* and corrected. 227, 228. 
age, JUVENAL, corrected. 196, 197. - 


itten 
K 
Kalaioarac Hegg. 18 5. g 
Knguwas prone. 44 | | | [ 
Knight- N dee chivalry. | 2 


LaBrRIiUs, his mimes, 96, n. 
Ladys, 18. 73, 74. 
4 by Latin age writers. 112. Latin As 113. 126. 1. | 
Liberty, perſonated. 123, 124, its influence on lite» _ 
rature. B. I. Sec. XV. on dramatic poetry. 94s l. 
95. 112. 1 
an Liturgy, Engliſb. 196. | | 
ned, ſh Loxcinus, noted, 82, n. 94. areal 206. 3 8 
; Love, a comic paſſion. 17, and n. Lowe and honer, | 
XI. id. 32, 33. ' 

: Ludere, meaning of the ad 27, n. ö 
tas Tan St. corrected, 223, 224. Acts of the Apoſtles, 1 
96, #/luftrated and explained. zo. 31, n. 260. 

02. Lyes, howw. necefſary in poetry, 38, 39, and n. 40. n. 
ed, probable lyes better than improbable traths. ibid. 


Dy | : | 
: 


M 
Machines, poetic, 53, 54, 55, n. 
Magic, poetic. 92. 
{To make. 130, n. 
Man, character of man in general. 71, 72. | 
Man-ſcience. 72. 3 1 
%. Manners poetic. B. I. Sect. X. „ | 
MaRrTIAL, explained. 132. 
Marvellous, /e admiration. . 
Maſk, an account of the ancient. 98, 99, and n. 4 
Marra, St. corrected. 218, 219. 225, 226. | 
Maximus TrRIus, explained and corrected. 218. 1 
v, N 3 5 Meiofis, * F 


— 
— . — 


i? 


1 N PD E x. 


* "Meioks, a figure uſed by * 1 30, 140. 
Men of wit. 92, 93. 


MENANDER, his riſe and character, 111. how his plays 
came to be deſtroyed, 3 3, 34, and n. cited by Sz. Paul 
O, N. 
| * Proc mixed. 117, and n. 
MiLrox. His paradiſe loft, how far a pifure of his 
own times, 133. &c. His tragedy confidered in this 
light, 137. explained, paſſim. corrected 5, n. a bet- 
ter reading propoſed, 6, n. 138. explained and cor- 
rected, 168. 189, 190. 224, n. 
Miſanthrope. 71. 
Mocker. 14, n. 
Models, for taſt. 1 26, 127. 
Monoſyllables, ſreguent in the ancient Greek language. 
27 4+ 
Monſtrous characters, how far allowable in poetry. 71. 
Moral painting in poetry. 83, 84. 
Moralities. 94, 95, and n. 
MuRETus, hew far be impoſed on Scaliger. 231, n. 
Muſical entertainments, 31, 32. and n. 
94, 95. and n. 
N. 
Nature and truth 79 be Audied, not faſhion and cuſtom. 
84. 238. 286, 287. human nature. 71, 7a 
Natural Character. 43+ 72. 
Nepenthe. 525 U. 
Motion. 189, 190. 


| 2 
-OcTavivs, his character, 77, 112, 
OgoroTiaeula, 21. ee Rimes. | | 
Oſtrich. 273. 5 
OviD, Amor : explained an corrected, 165, 166. Epiſt. 
corrected. 209. | 


P. 
Palatine library, Jorue. 33, n. 
ace. 110, n. 
Parodies, 110, n. 
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Paul, St. explained and illuſtrated. 29, &c. n. 2 56. 


Phallic, 103, and n. 

Þailacia, a fine inflance af that figure. 49, and n. 

PHILEMON, corrected. 232, n. 

PLaTo, his art in the ſuitableneſs of character, 73. and 
n. his Gorgias explained and cited. 107, 212. his 
Minos explained, 100, 101. his Sympofium, 93. ex- 
plained, 211. his Io citea, 14. de leg. corrected 32. n. 
228. explained, 192. Phædo cited, 71. * rep. cited. 
71, n. Alcibiades, illuſtrated. 195. 

PLATONIUs, corrected, 98, n. 

PlAurus, illuſtrated. 108. 269, 270. 

Pleaſure ariſing from ſcene of diſtreſs. 60, 61, and n. 

PLUTARCH, paſſages explained, 192. 205, n. 191. cor- 
rected. 166, 167, n. 182, n. 202. n. 

Poet, meaning and force of the word. 130, and n. 

Þorpoile. 273. | 

IT ozeiy. 130, n. 

Probability, poetic. 40, and n. a probable lye, ibid. 

Pe OPERTIUS, explained. 27, n 
ITpoowToToic, beauty of the figure. 83. 

Pugillares. 184, n. 

Pans, in Shakeſpeare and in the ancient writers. 20%. 
&c. 


Puritans, their taſt, and hatred of literature. 29, "Hy 


NQrnail. 160, 161. 2 
Quibble, /e Pun. 
1 
Back. 174, 175, 176. 
Becks, Meckl. ſs. 173, 174. 
Rehearſal, { comedy) 110. 
Reſolution, 44. 
Ridicule, proper ſubjects for it. 102, 103, n. 


Rimes, whether avoided by Homer, Virgil, Milton, Ts 


8, 9, n. 21, 22. n. 
Rom ans, how their government influenced their man- 
ners and learning. 112, their fall and —— 33. 


Roman 
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| Roman n ciant. 1 16. Roman Authors. 126, and 
n. N 
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8. 
Satyrlc drama. 95, 96, and n. | 
SCALIGER impoſed on by Muretus. 1 n. 
Self- love, 42. ; 
Sentiments, poetic. 85, &c. | 
SHAFTESBURY, Earl, wrongly criticizes V Shalsſpeare 
18, 19. miſtaken in 555 etymolgy of Deſdemona, 242. 
SHArBoPEARE his learning, 14, 15, and paſſim. 
avbercin faulty. 38, 39. 70. 115, 116. his honeſt 
character. 81, 82. a flrict obſerver of decorum. 92. 
his gravity and humour. 92, 93. His plays * 
defended, corrected. 
All's well that ends well. corrected. 189. 
Antony and Cleopatra. The character of Mark An- 
thony, 86, 87. dr -amatis perſonae varied from Plu- 


earch, 241. paſſages explained, 163, 164. 259. de. 


fended, 240. 247, 248. 254, 255. 267, 268, 272. 
corrected and explained, 161. 170, 171. 191. 201, 
202, 203, 205, 206. 220, 221. 

As you like it. p2//ages explained, 207, 208. corrected, 
207. 219. 221. 


Comedy of errors. paſſages explained * de Sande, 137. 


L306, 2502. . -. 
Coriolanus. third ter of Coriolanus, 78. paſſages er- 
plained, 2 50, 25 1. 265, 266. defended, 149. 241, 
254, 256. corrected and explained, 178. wherein 
faulty. 116. 
 Cymbeline. paſſages explained. 178. defended and ex- 
plained, 1 54, 265. corrected, 178. 185. 194. 
Hamlet. the play criticized, 53, 54. &c. in what light 


the play introduced before the King, is to be conſidered, 

III, n. paſſages explained, 10. &c. n. 108. 184. 
249, 250, 251. 270. 274. defended, 242, 243. ex- 

LT and corrected, 158, 159, 160. 175. 284. 

Part of K. * IV. wrongly /o called, 64. ex- 

| Plained : 
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| plained, 12. n. 107. 2 58. explained and defended, . 


148, 149. 
2d part of K. Henry IV. wrongly 2 called, 64. paſe 
ſages explained, 184. corrected, 193. 


Henry V. Fluellin's character, 75. paſſages explained, | 


12. n. 187. 249. corrected, 220, 234. 


K. Henry VI. the ffory faulty, 38. and n. 65. paſſage 
in the firſt part, explained, 1 79. 2d. part, explain- 


„ 

K. x. Hey VIIT. wreegh called the life of K. Henry 
VIII. 63.wherein faulty, 63. 115. paſſages explained, 
37. defended. 255. 

K. John. aurongly called, The life and death of K. Jobn, 
63. paſſages explained and defended, 1 56. 


Julius Caeſar. The plot windicated, 64. its length af 


time, 66, n. the characters, 76, 77, 79. paſſages 
explained, 79, 163, 164. defended, 144, 145. 245, 
246, 247. explained and corrected, 189. 199, 200. 
208. dramatis perſonæ varied from Plutarch, 241. 
K. Lear. explained and corrected, 190, 191. 273. de- 


ended, 244. corrected, 170. paſſages explained, 183, 


184. 250. 259, 260. | 
133 s labour's loſt, ſpurious. 2332 
Macbeth. The play criticized. 40, 41, &c. &c. 4 

explained, 163. W 25 3, 259. 261. defended, 149. 

142, 143. 58, 259. 262. 269. 272. corrected, 

46. n. 51, n. 169. wherein faulty. 115. 

Meaſure for Meaſure. Paſſages explained, 160. 177, 
178. zrs unity and moral, 65. explained and defended, 

I53, 154. 261. 272. explained and corredted, 178. 

181. 289. 

Merchant of FO The Jew character not proper 

for the ſtage, 7 
Merry Wives * Windſor. Paſſages explained and de- 

fended, 148. 252. corrected. 222. - 

The Midſummer Night's Dream. paſſages de de fended, 

145. 240. explained and corrected. 26. n. 285. ridi- 

cules the affectation of repeating the ow ds. 
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Taming of a Shrew. Paſſages de fended. 243. 


4 Timon of — . de efended, 27 , 272. 273. 


Trois and Creſfda. Paſſages explained and corrected, 
| Two Gentlemen of Verona, /þurious. # 1. 


Winter's tale. Thr fory. faulty, 38, 39. 


| mary Felge., explained, 38, n. 130, n. 264, 265. 


0 Swearing on the ſword, 56, n. 


. * 


1 N B E X 


Much ado about nothing. paſſages explained, 16 
Othello. The play . ＋ 9. r &c. 45 
_ explained, 185. 146. 242,244. explained and de- 

ended, 449, 1 L 545 15 5. 242. n. 268. correcti. 
ons pr opoſed,” © 2 e eee, 168. explained and 


y corrected, 169, 


716) L 21, 217. 243. meaning of the 


Richard 11-732/ 568 explained, 35, 36, c. 253. 
d, ee. 22 

x "Richard III. The character improper for the tage, 
8 7. kplained and defended, 12. n. 
Romeo and Juliet. 4 play frunded upon biſtory, 75, 76. 
- Mercutio' s character, 87, 88. paſſages explained and 
fend, 138, 139. corrected, 197, 198. 


The Tempeſt. The unity of its action, 65. Caliban“ 
character, 8 9. _ and corrected, 1 79, 171. 
187, 188. 203. 9. 


corrected, 169. 193. 
Titus Andronicus, ſpurious. 230, 231. 


177. 205. explained, 139, n. 
Night, or What you will, explained, ro. n. 
216. defended, 260. 


SOCRATES. gz. 237. 2 

SoPHOCLES, his improvement of the lage, 99, wy n. IT 
bit Electra, 57, 58. Oedipus, 64. Ajax, 64. 251. N T 
 Philectetes explained, 209. defended. 4.2, n. 

explained and corrected, 162, 163, 2076 168. 197, 
8. n. 

8 fee tragedy, coals, | 

STRABO, cited and llafrated. 81. 

Sublime, true 85. 

Suvleribe, ſubſcription, 244, 248. 

Superſtition and evtckedneſs united. 47. 
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comedies, 67, 68. hit ae, i , charac 3 
. 93 3 | : . 9 "7 8 7 7 5 
terikad in Spencer. 37, 8. — 3 . 
Wes ae" dumb, fg t in in rho 7 
beate. 147- ET ES * . 
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Tangere, meaning of the cor "= 
Taſt, modtrn, 18. 28. taft corrupt WE 42 1 
of e 33. critical taſt, e . N 1 
TERENCE, 112, 237. 269, 270. 
the character of Demea. 77, 78. | 
TaeocRITUs, corrected. 105, 106. WI 
TrrsPis, the inwentor of ſtage plays. 5 
an | TisuLLUs, corrected. 95, n. \. of 
171. Touch, touches, 244. . 
Tragedy, its riſe aud progreſs. B. * Sed. xv. 45 ned,. 
73. 40. 69. 
Tragic character, 43. 72. tragical Aline bo, TOE 
Tragi-comedy. B. I. Sect. XIII. 
ted, wh. fon 104. e 
| True-penny. 13, n. My 
Truth, poetic, 86. neceſſarily WY 127. N „ 
Tutelar deities. 164, 165. /ee — oY . 


Wb 3 i 
yra ted. 1123, KY N * 5 1 
ſciences. 94, 954 By I. 88 x „ i 
Tyrannic paſſions, 403 47. 8 S 
| TYRTaAEUS, RY and re 192, 93 „ 
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1. 


7». V conſonant in Latin changed into * h the Engl: TA \ 
177. % 
Verbs, applied properly ro one feen and _ | 


perly to the other. 9g. n. | 

Verſes, treated of, 274, &c. be. BY : 7, 115 
Veſlel, for body. 185. e 46 Wy 

The Vice, a drol/ character in our old 1 ole 1 05 1 u. 

|  Virett, bis character, Fa” 

. 113, 114. noted, ibid. baracterixed in his 1 2 

1 132, 133. whether be errs in be b 
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ET! rotor of Camille, ; 4. 7 500 . 
2 , FORE 18 Ac, n. corrected. 240. 27 


wu fee Whole. een . we] time and ura 5 5, 66 
and n. ung of character. $0. fee Character. 

7 dy noted. 279. e : 

Btteronce, 46, EIFS. 


; "Weather. 174, n, 
Weird. Si, 42, n. 
Whilt. 174, n. 
Whole. 61, 62, and n. 66. 129. 
Crack. 174. | 
Eireake. 173. 5 
Women. 34. 74, u. uy | 
Wonder, Jes Admiration. — 3 


wege Ny Ae. e 1 95. ; corrected. 104, 
Wie e e * corr rected. 22 Fe, 


. . 
Jens, 1% * | 


